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THE WORKING MAN AND HIS FRIENDS. 


HE glorification of the working 
man is one of the most signifi- 

cant circumstances of the day. It 
is especially significant when one 
observes the very opposite quarters 
from which the votaries of the new 
faith are drawn, and the variety of 
motive which underlies their out- 
ward unanimity. Though the voices 
blend in chorus, the notes are 
various, and the harmony of tune 
covers a diversity of meaning, just 
as the characters in an opera may 
be heard singing different verses to 
the same air. Much of this admi- 
ration for the working man may be 
traced to sentiment. Well-to-do 
people, when the disparities of 
social existence force themselves too 
sharply on their notice, are apt to 
seek a cheap relief in fancying that 
a peculiar endowment of natural 
virtue is at least sufficient compen- 
sation for the sufferings of the poor. 
On the other hand, the formalities 
and restraints of fashionable society 
have a tendency to produce a ro- 
mantic revulsion of feeling in fa- 
vour of a simple and homely life. 
The fine ladies and dandified gentle- 
men of Queen Anne’s time dis- 
covered a poetical Arcadia in the 
shepherd’s hut. Ata later day in 
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France, the Red Indian became the 
hero of the hour. It was the favou- 
rite trick of a certain school of 
sentimentalists to introduce the 
denizen of the backwoods into the 
midst of some scene of splendid 
and boastful civilisation, and to 
contrast his simple manly ways and 
intuitive wisdom with the folly and 
corruption of the polished world 
which presumed to despise his bar- 
barism. Similar admiration for 
the working man is now the rage. 
It is not enough that we should 
admit his title to our sympathy and 
respect as an honest good-hearted 
fellow who has to work desperately 
hard for a meagre pittance, getting 
but scant justice, and too often 
not even that, and enduring habi- 
tual privations with a patience 
which, under the pressure of ex- 
ceptional distress, sometimes rises 
into heroism. The fanaticism of 
his admirers has erected him into 
something more than a saint, nearly 
a deity. We are asked to bow 
down before his image as the 
noblest manifestation of human na- 
ture, and to listen to his voice as 
the oracle of almost more than 
human wisdom. The counsels of 
perfection are embodied in his daily 
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life. There we see a practical exam- 
ple of lofty patriotism, and the most 
complete negation of self. Gifted 
with mother-wit and ‘ wise without 
the schools,’ his instinctive sagacity 
supplies a ready and infallible so- 
lution of the most difficult social 
and political problems which have 
perplexed the wisest of every other 
class. A suit of moleskins and 
weekly wages not exceeding 25s. 
or 30s. a week, are the exclusive 
conditions of this fantastic hagio- 
logy. Innate depravity sets in with 
a cloth coat, a hat, and 100/. a year. 
It is impossible not to be charmed 
with the simple noble life of the 
working man as portrayed in the 
idyllic pictures of his worshippers. 
Their adoration rises into a kind of 
cultus, and one can only regret that 
the creed which embodies it should 
also partake so much of fierce 
Athanasian severity. In fact, the 


worship of Labour seems to bechiefly 
relished by not a few of its apos- 
tles for the sake of the commina- 
tion of Capital which fills so large a 


space in the services. It is diffi- 
cult to free the mind from a pain- 
ful suspicion that their religion 
consists more of hatred for the 
capitalist, than affection for the 
working man. Indeed, the excep- 
tional candour of some recent re- 
velations has betrayed the sincerity 
of the small, though talented and 
noisy sect, which has adopted the 
labourer as the stalking-horse of 
Comtist propagandism. It is not 
so much the amelioration of the 
social and material condition of the 
labouring classes which is in view, 
as the establishment of an ‘orga- 
nised religion.” The working man 
is only a hard and handy instru- 
ment caught up as a sort of batter- 
ing-ram against the present con- 
stitution of society. An argument 
which starts with a bitter enume- 
ration of the miseries of the work- 
ing man’s existence, and the cruel 
and abominable injustice to which 
he is subjected by those above him, 
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develops into a sarcastic denuncia- 
tion of the Christianity which could 
inspire a wish that, by industry and 
self-restraint, the labourer might 
become ‘a good and even an affluent 
citizen,’ to use Lord Shaftesbury’s 
sharply rebuked expression. The 
partial despotism of the trades unions 
is lauded as a useful preparation for 
the more complete and absolute 
despotism of the self-elected priest- 
hood, which hopes to convert the 
world by the simple expedient of 
‘ grinding down all recalcitrant ele- 
ments.’ 

The sentimentalists who profess 
such admiration of the working 
man, partly because it suits the ima- 
ginary principle of compensation by 
which they reconcile themselves 
to their own ease and wealth, 
and partly because he is a novel, 
picturesque sort of person, very 
different from the ordinary society 
which bores them, form only one 
branch of the new worship. The 
atrabilious and distempered sect, 
which seeks a revolution for the 
gratification of its spite and vanity, 
is still less numerous, notwith- 
standing the artful echoes of its 
industrious clamour. The great 
bulk of those who now raise the 
chorus of adulation in honour of 
manual labour, fustian jackets, and 
weekly wages as the exclusive sym- 
bols of everything that is noble and 
virtuous in man, belong to quite 
another and far larger, one may 
add more contemptible class, whose 
ruling passion is simply fear—fear 
all the more cowardly and abject 
because it springs from a vague, 
undefined, misty terror of things 
which some day may come to pass. 
There is an old story describing the 
consternation of a village on the 
discovery that a young giant was 
growing up in its midst. The first 
impulse of the inhabitants was to 
discredit the faintest suggestion of 
the factas ridiculous and impossible. 
As the lad kept shooting up and 
towering more and more above the 
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tallest of his fellows, his abnormal 
stature became too marked for any 
one to question it. Even then, how- 
ever, the idea of having such a huge 
fellow among them was so uncom- 
fortable, and filled the mind with 
such awkward misgivings of the 
possible use he might be tempted to 
make of his superior powers, that by 
tacit consent the subject was never 
mentioned in good society. Some 
of the more wily neighbours set the 
example of always addressing the 
giant as if he were only an ordinary 
stripling—indeed, rather under the 
average physical standard. It be- 
came the fashion to treat him likea 
boy, ordering him about, lecturing, 
and advising him as if he were the 
most helpless and ineffectual crea- 
ture upon earth. Above all a con- 
tinual warning was dinned into his 
ears in a kindly compassionate 
half-pitying way, that he must 
never think of fighting, as he would 
be sure to have the worst of it in 
any encounter with the rest of the 
world. The delusion was kept up 
so steadily and dexterously that 
those who practised it not only 
deceived the giant, but began to be 
deceived themselves. It was only 
by various accidental and unex- 
pected proofs of his tremendous 
strength that the truth was pro- 
claimed. Then the tactics of the 
neighbours changed, and it was 
who should humour him most. 
They took it in turns to wait 
upon him in deputations, to make 
speeches in his praise, assuring 
him that he was the flower of 
his race, and professing the most 
servile and unbounded attachment 
to his person. I forget the end of 
the story. Probably if he was at all 
a human giant this everlasting 
prating exasperated him so that 
one day or other he made a wild 
rush at the humbugs and frightened 
them intoletting him alone. How- 
ever that may have been, the fable 
is not a bad illustration of the way 
in which the working classes have 
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of late been treated. It is long 
since their real strength was known 
to society. More recently they 
have found out the secret for them- 
selves. The mesmerising process 
of flattering talk is now in operation 
without much prospect of a suc- 
cessful result. A clever expedient 
was tried a few years ago of di- 
viding all public questions which 
could not be suppressed when found 
troublesome and inconvenient into 
two classes—political and social. 
The former were those really impor- 
tant ones relating to the division 
of power between statesmen, and 
the interests of the upper classes. 
The latter had reference only to 
such trifling matters as the health, 
nourishment, and general welfare; 
moral and physical, of the peo- 
ple at large. The Social Science 


Congress was a sort of secluded, 
well padded, and as it was then 
imagined effectually deafened cell’ 
into which popular grievances were 
thrust to be out of the way. Un- 


fortunately for the peace of public 
men the device has proved a failure. 
These wild-beast social questions 
have broken from confinement, and 
during the last year have not only 
been wandering up and down the 
country, roaring before hustings, 
and sadly discomfiting candidates, 
but have even begun to penetrate 
into the august abode of the Col- 
lective Wisdom. It is true that in 
this last quarter they have as yet re~ 
ceived but scant courtesy ; but they 
have not been without effect for alk 
that. The proof is to be found im 
the general toadyism of working: 
men which is now prevalent. In the. 
abstract, they are the noblest of 
men, the salt of the earth, and 
nothing can be too good for them. 
As for the concrete, that is another 
question. It is expected that the 
working classes will be satisfied 
with so eloquent and complimentary 
a recognition of their claims. There 
is something almost incredibly 
blind and foolish in this bat-eyed 
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delusion, which seems to be common 
to political men of both parties at 
this moment. They give working 
men votes, they will give them the 
ballot if they insist upon it, they 
will subscribe even for the look of 
the thing to send a tinker or tailor 
into the House of Commons. But 
yet they imagine the working classes 
are such dull, senseless idiots that 
they will be content with the mere 
faculty of power, and will never 
dream of using it for the objects 
most dear to their hearts, most 
pressing in their relation to imme- 
diate and eager wants, vital almost, 
as they think. 

It was said of some mechanician 
of Nuremberg that he had con- 
trived a figure of wood and springs 
which could reason as well as most 
country parsons. One is credibly 
informed that at this moment there 
are actually articulate, and in some 
respects apparently intelligent, crea- 
tures in the House of Commons who 
believe that that House and the 
other House have only to say what 
shall be done with the trades unions 
and effect will be given to their 
orders: that if they say the funds 
of the unions for the relief of sick- 
ness shall be divided from the funds 
for strikes and trade disputes, that 
division will thereupon take place ; 
that if they decide upon refusing 
trades unions protection for their 
funds, such as is granted to other 
joint-stock companies, the unions 
will obediently submit. To any- 
body who knows anything of trades 
unions, of the hold they have not 
only on the interest but the loyalty 
of the working classes, of the way 
in which they permeate the whole 
industrial system, not in this trade 
and that trade only, but in all 
trades and occupations of artisans, 
mechanics and common labouring 
men, without I believe any excep- 
tion, the mere mention of such fan- 
cies is enough to indicate the false 
conceptions of the men who enter- 
tain them. The Reform Act of 
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1833 was the battle of the middle 
classes against the upper classes, 
and the battle was practically won 
when the Act was carried. The 
fruits of the victory were reaped 
as a matter of course. The Reform 
Act of 1867-8 is generally assumed 
to have been a similar struggle be- 
tween the working classes and the 
two other main divisions of society 
above them. This is notso. The 
working classes, in truth, cared 
very little directly about the recent 
Act; they were only beginning to 
care about it as a means to an end, 
when adroit people, opposed to all 
their views and interests, seeing 
this, did their best to obtain the 
franchise for them in the fond de- 
lusion that if they got the Act they 
would be satisfied and would never 
dream of using it. In this case 
the battle has yet tocome. In pre- 
paration for it, ‘an industrial party,’ 
as Mr. Odgers’s committee phrase 
it, is being formed. A Working 
Men’s Parliamentary Association 
has been established ‘to organise 
fully the strength of the operative 
classes as an electoral power, so 
that when necessary it may be 
brought to bear with effect on any 
important social or industrial ques- 
tion, in the issue of which their in- 
terests are involved.’ 

Under these circumstances it is 
certainly to be desired that the 
working man may be able to dis- 
tinguish his true from his false 
friends, and that the former may be 
moved to more moderation and dis- 
cretion of language than they have 
of late displayed. 

If the aim of argument be per- 
suasion, it is difficult to conceive 
what possible good can come of a 
style of discussion which inflames 
angry passions on each side of ihe 
controversy, and wastes itself in 
fierce recrimination, which stirs up 
the working men to make excessive 
demands and hardens the capitalist 
in his refusal of even moderate con- 
cessions. Half the battle would be 
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won if capitalists and employers 
could only be induced to look at 
the trades union question calmly 
and quietly. This is Rarey’s pro- 
cess with a timid or perverse horse 
—whenever it shies he brings it 
close up to the object of its terror, to 
look at it, sniff it, paw it, and so learn 
that there is nothing to be afraid 
of. Instead of exhibiting trades 
unionism in a plain, simple light 
—the common-place prosaic thing it 


really is—the philosophical friends’ 


of labour have hitherto delighted 
to terrify the capitalist, not only by 
the tremendous rights they claimed 
for the working man, but by their 
wild and bitter imputations on his 
employers. Such attacks neces- 
sarily provoke retaliation. While 


one party labours to portray Capital 
as a bloated and insatiable vampire, 
sucking the life blood of poor 
Labour, their adversaries almost 
blacken outline from their canvas in 
a furious endeavour adequately to 
represent the dark malignity of the 


Vehmgericht of unionism. 

Amid this interchange of abuse, 
the actual issues of the controversy 
become more and more hopelessly 
obscured and confused. It is very 
seldom, says the author of Friends 
in Council, that any good thing 
appears in this world but ‘there 
comes an ugly phantom of a carica- 
ture of it which sidles up against 
the reality, mouths its favourite 
words as a third-rate actor does a 
great part, under-mimics its wisdom, 
over-acts its folly, is by half the 
world taken for it, goes some way to 
suppress it in its own time, and 
perhaps lives for it in history.’ It 
is hard to say whether the unions 
have suffered more from the atro- 
cities of Broadhead or the ex- 
travagant pretensions put forward 
in their behalf by some of their 
philosophical supporters. Another 
reason for regretting the kind of 
controversy hitherto carried on is 
the waste of argument which it 
involves, A discussion in reference 
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to ideal unions, ideal working men, 
and ideal capitalists, however enter- 
taining as an exercise of wit, is 
aboutas useful for practical purposes 
as Raphael Hythlodaye’s voyages 
as a geographical guide, ‘for neyther 
we remembered to enquire of him, 
nor he to tell us, in what part of the 
world Utopia is situate.’ 

An illustration of the ‘ instinctive 
theorising by which a thing looks 
to the eye as the eye likes to look’ 
is afforded by a recent article in 
this Magazine, entitled ‘ Trades 
Unionism in the City and May Fair.’ 
It illustrated the prevalent confusion 
of mind on the subject of unionism 
in two ways—first, in the absurd 
objections to unionism which it com- 
bated ; and second, in the almost 
equally unreal and illusory parallel 
which the writer drew from the 
working man point of view, between 
the operations of the unions and the 
combinations for selfish purposes 
observable in social and commercial 
life. The article was intended as a 
sort of tw quoque to the opponents 
of trades unionism. It is all very 
well, the writer said in effect, for 
you greatmanufacturers, merchants, 
and bankers, for you lawyers and 
physicians, and generally for all you 
other social ‘swells,’ with your 
allies and satellites, to cry out 
against the folly and wickedness of 
working men who presume not only 
to decide for themselves the terms 
on which they choose to dispose of 
their labour, but also to take arti- 
ficial means of increasing its value, 
and thus enabling them to demand 
a higher price for it. Granting 
for the sake of argument that these 
proceedings are objectionable on 
grounds of public policy, don’t you 
do the same? Just turn your eyes 
inwards, consider your own ways of 
doing business, and those of your 
neighbours, and show if you can 
that trades unionism is not in spirit 
and effect as rampant there as 
among the operative classes. What 
are the Inns of Court, the College 
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of Physicians, the College of Sur- 
geons, the Royal Academy, and 
even the Church itself, and every 
sectarian body of clergymen, but so 
many unions more or less avowedly 
organised fortrade purposes? What 
are railways, joint-stock banks, joint- 
stock trading companies, joint-stock 
manufactories, but trades unions? 
Nor does unionism stop here. It is 
also prevalent in social and political 
coteries of every kind, in every 
family and every clique; in fact, it 
is on the principle of unionism that 
the whole superstructure of modern 
society is reared. 

As far as it is directed to show 
the utter unreasonableness and ab- 
surdity of objections on the ground 
of public morality to the combina- 
tion of working men for the sake of 
obtaining higher wages, the argu- 
ment of this article is unassailable. 
There is not the faintest prospect of 
any progress in this weary labour 
and capital dispute, until it is fully 
and fairly recognised that, in this 
respect, working men areonly trying 
to better themselves like other peo- 
ple. One might as well think to 
bring two parallel lines by any 
degree of extension to a meeting, as 
to reconcile the opposing views of 
trades unionism, until the idea of 
any special wickedness on the part 
of the operative classes, on this 
ground, isaltogether eradicated from 
the controversy. Human nature in 
high and low, in broadcloth and 
fustian,is essentially selfish; and the 
ruling maxim of society is, simply, 
Take care of number one. Every- 
body tries to dispose of his posses- 
sions, whatever they are, capital or 
labour, land or manufactures, on the 
most advantageous terms, and, at 
the same time, the instinctive ten- 
dency of mankind is to combine for 
effecting any cherished purpose. 
The force of fagoting is the moral 
of the most familiar of children’s 
fables, and the most elementary 
lesson of practical life. In the 
case of the working man, a mo- 


ment’s reflection will show that he 
would be simply helpless if isolated 
from his fellows and acting solely 
for himself. He might as well 
place himself absolutely and unre- 
servedly in his master’s hands, say- 
ing, ‘Do with me what you like, 
pay so much now, reduce the pit- 
tance when you please, dismiss me 
or recall me as happens to suit your 
private convenience, consider me 
at once your slave and debtor,’ as 
surrender his right of combination. 
If any difference arose between him 
and his employer, it would be quite 
immaterial to the latter whether or 
not he lost the services of a single 
workman, but to the workman, the 
question would probably be one of 
the most vital kind. Even assum- 
ing that there was no combination 
among employers, no black list, he 
might not just at the moment find 
another situation vacant, and the 
alternative would therefore be 
either concession to what he deemed 
unjust and oppressive demands, or 
penury and hardship, coming close 
upon starvation. Such are natural 
instincts on this matter, that in 
Wales, where unions have not yet 
penetrated, whenever the miners 
have a difference with their masters, 
the bellman goes round the different 
villages to summon a mass meeting, 
and a temporary union is impro- 
vised for the occasion. As to the 
duty of considering how far the pro- 
motion of one’s own private interests 
is likely to clash with the general 
interests of society at large, if there 
is any excuse for neglecting it, it is 
surely to be found in the case of 
those whose ignorance obscures their 
appreciation of wide social relations, 
while their necessities, pressing upon 
them in close and constant siege, 
leave no breathing time to think 
of anything except the desperate 
struggle for existence. 

That working men have a per- 
fect right to demand the highest 
wages they can get, or think they 
can get, and also to combine for 
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the purpose of exercising greater 
pressure on employers ; and that in 
so doing they are only obeying a 
natural instinct and following the 
example of the rest of the world, 
are propositions which I cannot 
conceive any reasonable person se- 
riously disputing. Indeed, they are 
so trite and obvious, that one is 
almost ashamed to waste words in 
enforcing them. But the claims of 
the trades union go much further, 
and it is here that the argument of 
the article in question is diverted 
into error by the prepossessions of 
the writer. The argument naturally 
divides itself into two main propo- 
sitions. First, that the practices 
of working men are subject to, and 
must be judged by the same econo- 
mical and ethical rules as the prac- 
tices of any other class; this, I pre- 
sume, everybody will admit when 
set forth in so many plain words, 
however apt disputants on each side 
may be to forget it in the heat of 
argument. Second, that the prac- 
tices by which working men seek 
to promote their own welfare, are 
the same as those of all other 
classes, high and low without dis- 
tinction—a proposition which can 
only be accepted with considerable 
qualification. 

The writer speaks somewhat 
loosely of monopolies existing under 
legal sanction, but strictly speaking 
only one of the instances cited by 
him comes within the category of 
absolute monopolies. Itis the pro- 
fession of an advocate. Nobody is 
allowed to practise as a barrister 
without having been called to the 
bar by one of the Inns of Court. 
This is the ideal of the monopoly 
to which the unions aspire. They 
would like to be established by law 
as so many close corporations, with 
power to limit the exercise of their 
respective trades to such members 
as they chose to enrol and on such 
conditions as they appointed. As 
it is, they are obliged to content 
themselves with a modified mono- 
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poly similar to that of the College of 
Physicians and College of Surgeons. 
There is no legal impediment to 
anybody who chooses setting up as 
a physician or surgeon. Homceopa- 
thists, herbalists, and bonesetters 
are to be found all over the country, 
who never passed any examination 
or joined any society, and who 
began business by opening a shop or 
putting a brass plate on a door, 
just as any tradesman might do. 
But of course they pay the penalty 
of their presumption in being sys- 
tematically ‘cut’ by regular phy- 
sicians and surgeons with diplomas, 
and suffer in public estimation from 
the want of the collegiate guarantee 
of competency. To say, however, 
that the Inns of Court, the College 
of Physicians, and the College of 
Surgeons are legalised trades unions 
is to confound the specific object of 
these institutions with one of its 
accidental effects. Certainly they 
each place a lucrative business in 
the hands of a number of men who 
are admitted to the privilege of 
practising therein on certain speci- 
fied conditions; and outsiders are 
either absolutely excluded from 
undertaking the duties of the pro- 
fession, no matter how competent or 
how willing they may be to work 
and others to employ them, or are 
placed under the ban of invidious 
distinctions and professional insult. 
But between these institutions and 
the unions there is an essential and 
wide distinction. In the former 
case the monopoly exists and was 
expressly created for the benefit, not 
of those on whom it was conferred, 
but of the public, whom it was thus 
intended to protect against incom- 
petent practitioners. No such pre- 
text can be sustained in the case of 
the unions. As a rule no one can 
become a member of a union until 
he has served in the trade for so 
many years, and notoriously dissi- 
pated, lazy, or ill-conducted work- 
men are generally refused admis- 
sion. But this is done merely as 
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a protection to the funds of the 
society, which would suffer if ex- 
posed to the demands of a fainéant 
or dissolute operative continually 
out of work. I cannot find in the 
evidence taken by the Royal Com- 
mission any trace of a suggestion 
either that the public interest re- 
quires to be protected by a test of 
efficiency being applied to candi- 
dates for admission to a union, or 
that any such test is ever actually 
applied with a view to such pro- 
tection. 

The workmen within the unions 
are of all kinds ; good, bad and indif- 
ferent. There are excellent non- 
unionist workmen and very sorry 
unionist workmen. In one respect 
the unionist generally has the ad- 
vantage; he is more often steady 
and sober than the non-unionist, 
who has probably never joined the 
union of his trade rather on account 
of irregular habits and want of 
cash for punctual payment of the 
fees than for any other reason. The 
objects of the unions have been 
very frankly and explicitly ac- 
knowledged by some of the chief 
officials of those bodies when ex- 
amined before the Commission. ‘ In 
a selfish world,’ said Mr. R. Apple- 
garth, secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters, ‘ the 
employers look out for their own 
interests, we for ours.’ Mr. W. 
Allan, secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, said : 
‘Every day of the week I hear that 
the interests of employer and em- 
ployed are identical. I scarcely see 
how that can be, while we are in a 
state of society which recognises 
the principle of buying in the 
cheapest and selling in the dearest 
market. It is their interest to get 
the labour done at as low a rate as 
they possibly can, and it is ours to 
get as high a rate of wages as pos- 
sible, and you can never reconcile 
these two things. ..... What is 
your object in limiting the number 
of apprentices >—To keep the wages 
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up, no question of it..... Will 
you explain your objections to piece 
work ?—To be candid with you (and 
that is the best way of dealing with 
the question), we believe that it has 
a tendency to injure the trade ; that 
is to say, that by the introduction 
of piece work, and every one being 
allowed to use his own discretion 
in the matter, ultimately our 
wages would be brought down to 
something like the sweating system 
among the tailors; and so we endea- 
vour to destroy the system when- 
ever we possibly can. Have you 
found that piece work does reduce 
wages ?—Yes, certainly.’ Thos. 
Connolly, stonemason, said : ‘These 
rules are made for men, not for 
masters; we do not take masters 
into the account at all in the ar- 
rangement of the matter; we merely 
look upon them as men who step in 
with their capital and who want to 
get the greatest profit they can out 
of capital, while we want to get the 
greatest profit we can out of our 
labour.’ Mr. Connolly denied that 
there was any rule that if a mason 
got a bad stone he was bound to 
take no notice of the fault and go 
on working it as if it were good, 
but admitted that this would in all 
probability be the course followed, 
the bad stone being purposely co- 
vered up when the clerk of the 
works approached. ‘You seem to 
consider that if a stonemason suc- 
ceeds in getting a bad stone into a 
building he is rather a sharp and 
clever man ?—In that particular 
direction. I mean that he would not 
be thought under any blame or re- 
proach on the part of his fellow 
workmen if he suceeeded in that 
object >—Some highly moral men 
might object to it. The practical 
result of the mason hiding this bad 
stone from the watchful eye of the 
clerk of the works till it was put 
into the building would be that the 
stone would have to be cut out of 
the building and carved again ?— 
That might beso. And that would 
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lead to more employment and more 
work ?—It might give a little more 
work, but it is not with that object 
they do it, because men do not take 
notions of economy into account 
when they are doing what is con- 
venient to their ideas.’ 

It is perfectly clear from this and 
other evidence that the unionists 
themselves know perfectly well, and 
are not ashamed to own, the object 
of their combination—to get the 
highest wages for the least amount 
of work; and that they make no 
pretence of protecting the public 
interest. The public and the em- 
ployer, as they think not unjustly, 
are quite capable of taking care of 
themselves. 

A railway is also spoken as a mo- 
nopoly. Here it is true, again, that 
a monopoly exists, and that it is a 
gain to those enjoying it; but that 
it exists is due not to any favour 
for the company to which Parlia- 
ment gave the concession of the 
line, but to the simple and obvious 
fact that railways cannot be al- 
lowed to run helter skelter over the 
country, breaking down houses, 
intersecting streets, and cutting 
up estates at pleasure, and that 
Parliament therefore puts a restric- 
tion on the exercise of those com- 
pulsory powers as to the taking of 
land, without which it is rarely 
possible for a line to be constructed. 
The Church, viewed in its trades 
union aspect, resembles the medical 
corporations. Theology is supposed, 
like medicine, to be beyond the or- 
dinary judgment of the multitude ; 
and it has been thought necessary to 
establish a guaranteed order of or- 
thodox clergymen, just as there is a 
guaranteed body of competent doc- 
tors and surgeons, for the purpose of 
protecting the public from falling un- 
awares into the hands of heterodox 
pastors, whose ignorance or heresy 
might not otherwise be discovered 
till it was too late to remedy the 
mischief done by them. There is no 
restriction upon anybody offering 
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his services to the world as a spi- 
ritual guide ; the rest is only a ques- 
tion of label, and there is no more 
ground for charging the Church, or 
indeed any other religious body, 
with unionism than Mr. Bass, or 
any other manufacturer, who puts 
a trade mark on his goods, with 
an intimation that without it no- 
thing of the kind is genuine. As 
for the Royal Academy, I must con- 
fess my inability to understand how 
it can be called a trades union in 
any sense of the term whatever. 
Everybody is perfectly free to paint, 
exhibit, and sell pictures to any 
extent. The Royal Academy, so 
far from obstructing professional 
painting, provides first a school for 
teaching the art, and next a hall 
for the exhibition of the pictures 
without any charge to the exhibitor 
or any conditions as to apprentice- 
ship, professional charges or any- 
thing else. The number of pictures 
tendered for exhibition has hitherto 
far exceeded the accommodation at 
the disposal of the Academy, and 
consequently a selection only of the 
works received has found a place on 
the walls, and though the new hall 
is larger there is no reason to sup- 
pose that this will not continue in 
some degree to be the case. There 
are various artistic associations on 
the same principle as the Academy, 
some of them of a very democratic 
and independent character, but 
mere physical conditions of space 
compel them all to do just as the 
much reviled Academy does, and 
make a selection of proffered con- 
tributions. Indeed the charge made 
against the Academy might equally 
be made against the editor of this 
Magazine or any other periodical, 
who having only room for so many 
articles accepts some and rejects 
others. The influence which the 
Academy exercises is simply a 
matter of popular fashion and taste, 
or want of taste (very pernicious 
and deplorable as I think), and has 
nothing whatever to do with its 
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legal incorporation. To complete 
the analogy between the Academy 
and a trades union, it should be 
shown that Sir F. Grant and the 
other members insist on every artist 
subscribing to the association, bind- 
ing himself solemnly under severe 
penalties never to work more than, 
say, three hours a day, never to 
mix more than one tint on his pa- 
lette at a time, if a landscape 
painter never to introduce figures, 
to ignore backgrounds if a figure 
painter, and always to charge for 
his works by the day (not piece 
work) according to a uniform tariff 
imposed compulsorily on every 
painter, on the principle that every 
tea-tray daub is worth as much as a 
Landseer or a Millais. There would, 
of course, be also an obligation to 
‘picket’ the streets where any ar- 
tist lived who declined to obey these 
rules, to hoot and hustle the of- 
fenders when they ventured out of 
doors, and to refuse to work for any 
dealer or patron who gave a com- 
mission to a ‘ knobstick’ artist. 
The distinction between the 
unions and the other associations of 
which we have been speaking is 
wide and distinctly marked. In the 
case of the unions the express and 
primary object of the monopoly is 
to benefit those upon whom it is 
conferred. In the other case, the 
express and primary object, in fact 
the only raison d’étre of the mo- 
nopoly, is to promote the public 
advantage by preventing unskilled 
persons from undertaking duties, 
from the incompetent performance 
of which services public mischief 
might arise; whatever profit the 
members of any of the societies in 
question may happen to derive from 
the monopoly thus created, is only 
a secondary and accidental tircum- 
stance. In short, the two cases, so 
far from resembling each other, are 
as contrary and opposite as can be 
conceived. While the one is a re- 
straint imposed by and for the 
public, the other is a restraint im- 
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posed against the public and on 
behalf of a special and limited class, 

So much for the alleged analogy 
between the unions and the various 
legal, medical, and other associa- 
tions specifically and formally sanc- 
tioned by law. Let us now look at 
the other analogy which is sug. 
gested between the unions and the 
ordinary operations of commerce 
and society. 

The members of a union are, of 
course, in precisely the same position 
as the partners of any house of 
business, or the shareholders of any 
joint-stock company. They put 
their labour into a common stock, 
and distribute the proceeds of its 
sale just as the partners or share- 
holders do with their business skill 
or capital. And working men are 
quite as much entitled to act thus in 
unison, as any brokers, merchants, 
manufacturers, or private persons 
with savings to invest. All this is 
perfectly clear and indisputable. 
Nobody in his senses whose attention 
was distinctly called to the matter, 
would think for a moment of doubt- 
ing it, though certain prepossessions 
and vague loose habits of thought 
have hitherto prevented many capi- 
talists and employers from fully 
appreciating the circumstances of 
the case. 

For the purpose of startling 
people of this turn of mind into 
serious consideration of the subject, 
the writer of ‘Trades Unionism inthe 
City and May Fair’ put the assertion 
in a very strong, sensational light. 
Take the case, he said, of a mer- 
chant to whom a willing able clerk 
applies for a situation. The mer- 
chant is of opinion that he has 
already sufficient assistance in his 
business, and declines to diminish 
his income by employing another 
hand whose services he does not 
require. ‘My profits are my own,’ 
says the merchant, ‘and since I 
earn every farthing of my income, 
I may do with it what I like.’ 
‘ And,’ answers the unionist, ‘ since 
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my labour is my own, @ man who 
does me no service has no right to 
reproach me if I give him no pay. 
I may sell my labour for what it 
will bring; and no man to whom I 
am not indebted can blame me for 
not handing over to him a portion 
of my income, as I should do if I 
were to work with non-unionists.’ 
If the proposition stopped here, if 
nothing more were asserted than 
that the unionists had as much 
right to use their own discretion in 
disposing of their labour, as the 
merchant in disposing of his capi- 
tal, nobody could impugn it. But 
is this all the unionists claim? 
Certainly not. In order to com- 
plete the parallel, the merchant, 
after declining to take the clerk 
who applied for a situation into his 
own employment, should have gone 
on to intimate to him that he must 
consider himself debarred from 
seeking employment on any terms 
anywhere else, and should further 
have given warning to all em- 
ployers in the district that, if they 
engaged this young man now, he 
should regard them as enemies, and 
suspend all intercourse with them. 
The unionists assume the right not 
merely of making their own ar- 
rangements with their employers, 
but of dictating to other people, 
who do not recognise their authority, 
into what arrangements they may 
or may not enter. 

The other social illustrations of 
the writer are open to much the 
same remark. When it is said 
that the disappointed people who 
fail to obtain invitations to a grand 
party or a share of ministerial 
patronage stand on the same 
footing as the excluded non-union- 
ists, and have just as much rea- 
son for complaint, it may be observed 
that in the first place the drawing- 
room of the giver of the party and 
the patronage of the minister really 
belong to the one and the other, and 
are under their control in a sense 
which cannot be admitted of the 
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property claimed by the unionists 
in the kind of labour which they 
assume to regulate. In the second 
place, the transactions suggested 
stop short at the refusal to issue 
an invitation or bestow a place, 
whereas in the case of the union- 
ists the injury is carried to the ex- 
tent of not merely denying non- 
unionists the privilege of admission 
to the union feast, but also liberty 
to seek the means of breaking 
their fast elsewhere, and denoun- 
cing severe penalties against all 
who should dare to give them 
shelter or food. There is obviously 
all the difference in the world be- 
tween saying, ‘ You shall not come 
to my dinner, or ball, or lawn party,’ 
and ‘ You shall not be allowed to go 
to anybody’s dinner, ball, or lawn 
party, however willing they may be 
to have you ;’ between saying, ‘ You 
shall not have this or that place 
in my office,’ and ‘You shall not 
be permitted to accept the offer of 
a place from any one else ;’ between 
saying, ‘ You shall not work with 
us,’ and ‘ You shall not be allowed 
to work at all, and nobody shall be 
allowed to employ you.’ 

Stripped of irrelevant and per- 
verted illustrations the argument 
embodied in the article of which I 
have been speaking simply comes 
to this: that, as I said before, this 
is a selfish world, that masters are 
selfish, just as men are selfish, 
and that everybody tries to do 
the best he can, first for himself, 
and next for his relations and 
friends. The discovery rather re- 
minds one of another remarkable 
circumstance which Moliére’s shop- 
keeper learned from his master of 
philosophy, ‘Quoi! quand je dis: 
Nicole, apportez-moi mes pantoufles, 
et me donnez mon bonnet de nuit, 
c’est de la prose ? Par ma foi, il ya 
plus de quarante ans que je dis 
de la prose, sans que j’en susse 
rien.’ Of course if unionism is only 
another name for human nature we 
can understand how everybody may 
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be a unionist, just as M. Jourdain 
spoke prose, without having any 
idea of it. That such a conclusion 
should require elaborate demonstra- 
tion is only another proof of the 
confusion and bewilderment into 
which the question of the rights of 
labour has unfortunately fallen. 

In the face, however, of the frank 
and candid acknowledgments of 
the men themselves contained in 
the blue books of the Royal Com- 
mission, it is impossible to disguise 
or deny that unionism is not merely 
a phase of that selfishness which is 
common to all classes, but that it 
does embody practices and ideas 
which are now-a-days discarded by 
intelligent and educated society. 
One of the fundamental principles 
of the system is, that the demand 
for labour being a fixed quantity, 
independent of all efforts to develop 
it by a cheap and ready supply, it is 
the interest of working men to ad- 
mit as few as possible to a share of 
it, and to insist upon those admitted 
doing all they can to spread it out 
by artificial delays. ‘The limita- 
tion of apprentices,’ says the Secre- 
tary of the Flint Glassmakers, ‘ is 
simply because we consider that, 
as working men who have been 
brought up in the trade and de- 
voted a number of years to learn it, 
we have aright in a certain mea- 
sure to limit the supply in accord- 
ance with what the demand may 
be.’ Again, the Manchester brick- 
makers claim an area of 4 miles 
round Manchester, 120 square 
miles in all, as their peculiar dis- 
trict, within which they permit no 
bricks to be made except by Man- 
chester union men, nor any bricks 
to be used except those made 
within the district. Among other 
rules of the building trade in that 
quarter are these: that no machine- 
made bricks are to be tolerated 
either by brickmakers or brick- 
layers; that no quarry-worked stone 
is to be admitted; that ‘every 
bricklayer is to have one labourer 
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to attend upon him, whether there 
is work for the latter to do or not;’ 
that ‘no bricks are to be wheeled 
in a barrow ;’ and that ‘ labourers 
are not to go up one ladder and 
come down another,’ the object 
being of course to protract the 
work as long as possible. The re- 
gulations against ‘chasing’ arise 
from the same fallacy of a limited 
quantity of labour for distribution ; 
the possibility of developing the 
amount by means of industrious 
and economical production being 
altogether ignored. Ignorance of 
political economy is certainly no 
crime. But it is one thing to argue 
that the unionists should not be de- 
nied the protection of the law be- 
cause they still cling to foolish and 
exploded notions of supply and 
demand, and a very different thing 
to encourage them in these delu- 
sions by assuring them that they 
are doing only the same as every- 
body else. 

It is utterly hopeless to expect 
anything like an amicable rapproche- 
ment between the working men and 
their employers unless the contro- 
versy is argued out with reference to 
real living human beings and actual 
existing institutions, and the plain, 
hard, prosaic issues arising there- 
from. There are three points of 
view from which unionism may be 
regarded, and I will briefly mention 
them. First, of course, there is the 
public aspect of the case. Certainly 
we are all interested in the pro- 
sperity of national commerce and 
industry. Ifthe workmen and em- 
ployers between them were to force 
up prices to a degree which exposed 
any national industry, such as iron 
manufactures, cotton spinning, or 
calico printing, to ruinous foreign 
competition, and if the industry 
thereupon declined, that would be 
undoubtedly a public loss of a very 
serious and alarming kind. That 
it is not an impossible or even im- 
probable danger seems to be proved 
by the evidence before the Commis- 
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sion; as'regards certain branches 
of iron manufacture, for example, 
warnings have been given which it 
would be well not to neglect, that 
in fixing prices the capacity of 
foreign rivals must not be omitted 
from the calculation. In this re- 
spect workmen and capitalists must, 
I tink, share the blame between 
them; and it is necessary to bear 
in mind that in a great degree it is, 
as far as it arises from the unions, 
only @ temporary danger, seeing 
that unionism is spreading rapidly 
all over Europe, and that if it affects 
prices it will soon everywhere weigh 
the scale as a common element of 
cost. 

The London tailors, for example, 
during their last strike received not 
merely moral support but a certain 
amount of pecuniary assistance from 
the tailors of Paris. At a recent 
meeting of the International Work- 
ing Men’s Association in London 
the case of the Rouen cotton-spin- 
ners was considered. We may smile 
at the affectation of ‘ Citizen Apple- 


garth’ and ‘Citizen Marx’ moving 
resolutions, but the fact that the 
meeting agreed to support the 
French workmen on strike is a 
substantial and 
Unionism has taken deep root in 


significant fact. 


Belgium and Switzerland. The 
other day the iron-puddlers of Se- 
raing, near Liége, struck on some 
question of hours and wages, and 
the coal-miners siding with them, 
struck too. Mr. Markham, who 
confidently predicted to the Royal 
Commission the speedy transfer of va- 
rious English industries to Belgium, 
in consequence of the politeness 
and docility of the working classes 
of that kingdom, will be interested 
in the following newspaper para- 
graph :—‘ A despatch sent to us 
from Liége yesterday informs us 
that the strike is assuming more 
and more serious proportions. Be- 
sides three battalions of infantry, 
two squadrons of cavalry coming 
from Louvain have arrived on the 
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spot. Those troops were concen- 
trated in the court of the Cockerill 
establishment, and fears were enter- 
tained that a conflict would take 
place during the night. The work- 
men of several other colleries have 
struck work, and the number of 
those who have left their business 
is calculated at six thousand.’ At 
Zurich the carpenters, bookbinders, 
and smiths have formed trade so- 
cieties. There was lately a great 
strike among the ribbon-weavers 
of Basle, which was assisted not 
only by waggon loads of wood, 
apples, potatoes, &c. from the agri- 
cultural parts of the canton, but 
by subscriptions from as great a 
distance as Nuremberg and Nice. 
The building trades of Geneva are 
also in league. Unions have been 
started in Berlin and other parts 
of Prussia. At Iserlohn the zinc 
miners lately had a successful strike 
for reduced hoursof work and higher 
wages. The Saxon miners too, have 
combined to obtain more advanta- 
geous terms. 

Apart from national interests, the 
public has another interest as a con- 
sumer, but there is no tangible evi- 
dence that consumers have as yet 
been greatly injured by unionism. 
There is an obvious inconsistency in 
those who refuse to recognise a na- 
tural price for labour talking of a 
natural price for the products of 
labour. In each case the price of 
the thing is what it will fetch, and 
it is tolerably certain that whatever 
the rate of wages may be, the capi- 
talist may be trusted to exact from 
the consumer as high a price as he 
thinks he has any chance of getting. 
Next we come to the capitalist him- 
self. He thinks, very naturally, 
that he is entitled to a liberal profit 
on his money and personal exertions, 
but the simple test in any case of 
doubt as to the sufficiency of his 
profits is just this—whether he can 
make more in any other business ; 
if he can, he has only to transfer 
his capital into it; if he can’t, then 
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he has nothing more to complain of 
than his own favourite rule that the 
price of a thing is what anybody 
will give for it. Toacertain extent 
his interest and that of his workmen 
are identical—both desire that their 
joint product shall be sold at the 
highest possible price. Their inte- 
rests separate when it comes to a 
division of the spoil. As a rule it 
would appear that each obtains in 
the first place a certain average 
minimum, which is as near a na- 
tural price as anything can be—that 
is to say, the workmen receive the 
means of a bare subsistence, and the 
capitalist the current rate of interest 
on money, plus so much for his ge- 
neral skill and labour. The real 
struggle is carried on over the divi- 
sion of the surplus profits after these 
charges have been allowed for, and 
it is obvious that the result must 
be pretty much a question of their 
respective strength. The uncer- 
tainty arising from the perpetual 
higgling thus occasioned is the great 
complaint of the employer class. 


They look around and find it con- 
fined to the sphere of the labouring, 
or, in other words, the weekly wage- 
paid class. A strike is almost, if not 
absolutely, unknown beyond those 


limits. The reason is not far to seek. 
A strike is the desperate remedy of 
desperate men, and the simple reason 
why they are desperate is the pain- 
ful unsteadiness and instability of 
their position. They live from hand 
to mouth, with abundant work at 
good wages for a while and then 
suddenly thrown out of employment. 
Nothing can be more fallacious in 
such a controversy than the rate of 
wages which is often quoted against 
unionists on strike as proof of their 
exorbitant demands. It is not the 
amount of their pay, so much as its 
fluctuation and frequent suspension 
from no fault of theirs, of which they 
complain. As an old puddler put 
it, he did not see why working men’s 
wages should be pulled to pieces to 
suit employers. Exceptionally high 
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wages, in fact, do nearly as much 
mischief as the reductions which are 
apt to follow. Itis easy to say the 
men should be frugal and provident 
and save up for the rainy day. But 
we must justtake working men as we 
find them; and practically it is their 
unions alone which enable them to 
equalise their earnings and spread 
them over the year so as to keep 
them clear of starvation and the 
workhouse. 

It is an instructive circumstance 
that the most constant and earnest 
battle of the working man is not so 
much for higher wages as for a re- 
duction of the hours of work. In 
one sense, of course, the two things 
mean the same; but there is also a 
distinction which it is essential to 
observe. The employer goes into 
business with the view of working as 
hard as he can for a limited num. 
ber of years and then retiring ona 
competency, the business being sold 
or handed over to his sons. But 
the working man, who has nothing 
to look forward to but a life of la- 
bour, naturally desires to limit his 
work to such a pace as shall allow 
him a certain amount of enjoy- 
ment day by day, and shall also not 
exhaust his strength prematurely. 
Moreover the employer, with a large 
capital and large profits, can afford 
to run risks which when fortune 
turns against him tell terribly upon 
his labourers, who but for the union 
would have nothing to fall back 
upon. A navvy in a river-side tap- 
room was recently heard expounding 
his views on this question to an au- 
dience of his own class, who met 
with approving nods and murmurs 
his remark that ‘what he wanted 
was that if he worked hard while 
he could, he should be took care of 
arterwards.’ This really sums up 
the ideal of working-class aspira- 
tions, and if masters could only 
bring themselves to understand it, 
they would find the solution of 
the problem which now distresses 
them much less difficult than they 
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imagine. Their cardinal error is in 
fancying that they can deal in la- 
bour just as they can in coals or 
iron. They forget that while the 
ordinary commodities of the market 
can be stored up till the demand 
arises, labour has mouths to feed 
whether there is a demand or not. 
Another neglected consideration is 
that such things as timber and pig- 
iron are of a fixed and permanent 
quality which can be easily tested 
when the purchase is made, whereas 
the value of labour depends on the 
mood of the labourer, which varies 
with his treatment, or, what is the 
same thing, his contentment or dis- 
contentment with it.. If masters 
would only set their minds to work 
to devise some system of guaranteed 
and steady maintenance for their 
workmen, they would soon find that 
they had broken down the tyranny of 
unions and secured a very different 
kind of labour from any to which 
they have been accustomed. The 
evidence of Mr. George Elliot, the 
member for North Durham, is very 
instructive on this point. He began 
life as a pit-boy at nine years of 
age, worked as a lad sixteen hours 
a day,and saw those hours gradually 
reduced by agitation and combina- 
tion to fourteen and then to twelve. 
He has since been a manager and 
owner of collieries himself, and 
speaks therefore with a peculiar 
knowledge of, and sympathy with, 
both sides of the question. He is 
strongly in favour of long engage- 
ments. He persuaded the late 
Marchioness.of Londonderry to give 
up the modern practice of monthl 

hirings and go back to the old hir- 
ings by the year. ‘The yearly hir- 
ing,’ he says, ‘is a great benefit to 
the workman and a greater comfort 
to the owner ; and I believe that we 
have all been much more orderly and 
comfortable under that system than 
we were when we had that change 
to the monthly hiring. ... Mr. 
Roebuck: The yearly hiring does 
away with the power of the union 
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organisation, as I understand you?— 
It does so to a great extent, except- 
ing at the time when the contract 
has to be made; the union operates 
then, and it operates very strongly. 
. . . A little of the paternal sys- 
tem is very useful, because you can 
then keep your men in times of dif- 
ficulty. I am sure it is better not 
to be always changing your wages.’ 

The co-operative system is natu- 
rally suggested to the mind in this 
connection. Co-operation is an un- 
fortunately indefinite word, which 
is carelessly and indiscriminately 
applied to very different forms of 
industrial alliance. First there are 
co-operative stores by means of 
which members are enabled to ob- 
tain goods at reduced rates, by dis- 
pensing in a great measure with . 
middlemen. This kind of co-ope- 
ration is confined to no class; a 
conspicuous and successful example 
has lately been afforded by the 
clerks of the Civil Service. Then 
there is the simple association prin- 
ciple, as carried out by Messrs. 
Crossley of Halifax, where cus- 
tomers and servants have an oppor- 
tunity of purchasing small shares 
in the business at par when issued, 
a certain proportion of shares being 
set aside for foremen and others, 
who are charged 5 per cent. interest 
till the calls are paid. This is 
a very good way of elevating the 
position of the more provident and 
higher class of workmen; but the 
Messrs. Crossley themselves admit 
a partial failure. ‘We have not,’ 
they say, ‘succeeded in securing 
the co-operation of the great mass 
of the workers in our establishment, 
those who hold shares being for the 
most part foremen and overlookers.’ 
Another development of the prin- 
ciple is the division of a certain 
share of profit over and above the 
ordinary wages at the end of the 
year among the work people; and 
there is also a combination of asso- 
ciation and bonus which has been 
found to work even better than any 
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of the other experiments. The last- 
named system is in force at the 
Whitwood and Methley collieries, 
belonging to Messrs. Briggs, Son 
and Co. 

The workers have the opportunity 
of purchasing shares if they choose ; 
they receive the average market 
rate of wages, and in addition a 
participation in the profits above 10 
per cent. calculated according to 
their earnings during the year. 
Mr. Briggs has himself indicated 
the principle of the arrangement 
in his answer to a question as to the 
effect of a strike for higher wages 
in the other collieries: ‘1 think if 
the men understood it properly they 
would say, There is no reason for us 
to demand agreat advance of wages ; 
if the colliery is unusually pro- 
sperous, we shall get it in our bonus, 
and if we do not get it weekly we 
shall get it at the year’s end.’ In 


fact on several occasions Messrs. 
Briggs’s men have stuck to work, 
while the surrounding pits ‘ played’ 


(that is discontinued work) for 
one or more days, and masters 
and men were disputing about the 
rate of wages. A play-day, it 
should be observed, on the two 
collieries in question is a sheer waste 
of from 120/. to 150/. on account 
of the machinery, ponies and cer- 
tain classes of men kept idle by the 
absence of the miners. It is worth 
consideration whether the Govern- 
ment system of annuities and in- 
surance might not be combined 
with the co-operative system as a 
sort of assurance for the capitalists 
against exceptional fluctuations of 
trade. The Post Office offers special 
terms for such cases. 

Whatever may be the best form 
of co-operation, it is in the spirit 
of this movement that the only 
prospect seems to be of an adjust- 
ment of the claims of capital and 
labour, and a cessation of the old 
and dangerous feud between them. 
If the friends of the working man 
would take up the question calmly 
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and temperately, pointing out to the 
capitalists such considerations as 
we have briefly indicated, and at 
the same time candidly warning 
their protegés against such evils of 
unionism as rattening, picketing, 
artificial rules for himdering work, 
and resistance to machinery, one 
might hope to see a good under. 
standing established before long 
between the ‘two nations.’ But 
mere flattery of labour, sophistical 
excuses for its errors, and wild rant 
against the selfishness and inhu- 
manity of capital, will-only widen 
the breach and prolong the conflict. 


Since this article was written the 
final report of the Royal Commis. 
sion has appeared. From the ac- 
count, or rather we should say 
accounts, which it furnishes of the 
principles and working of the 
unions, little is to be learned that 
was not known before; but a 
memorandum by Mr. Herman 
Merivale analyses more ably and 
fully than we can pretend to do, the 
main object of the contest between 
capital and labour and its econo- 
mical effects. The chief interest 
attaches of course to the proposals 
of the Commission. These amount 
briefly and substantially to this— 
that the existing law as to con- 
spiracies should be relaxed so as to 
legalise combinations of workmen 
and strikes, under all circumstances 
—according to the minority; with 
the exception (according to the 
majority) of cases where the acts 
involve breaches of contract, or re- 
fusal to work with a particular 
person. The majority would retain 
the special law now in force against 
picketing, the minority being for 
repealing it and leaving any violence 
of that kind to be dealt with by the 
ordinary law. While the minority 
recommend the registration of trade 
unions under the Friendly Societies 
Act, unless their operations include 
any offence under the ordinary law, 
the majority would expressly specify 
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as illegal such practices as the limi- 
tation of apprentices ; opposition to 
machinery, to sub-contracting, to 
piece work, or to working with non- 
unionists ; or support of one union 
by another. The majority in ex- 
pressing their wish, were it practi- 
cable, to compel the separation of the 
trade and benefit funds of the 
unions, observe, ‘We have to deal 
with the great class of existing 
unions all over the country, where 
the two objects are invariably mixed 
up together, and these are if pos- 
sible to be brought under the regu- 
lations of the proposed Act.’ This 
remark goes to the root of the 
whole question, and it is surprising 
that the majority failed to appre- 
ciate its application to the rest of 
their plans. The old conspiracy 
laws in all their severity having 
failed to check the practices which 
they deem so objectionable, it fol- 
lows that the relaxed law now 
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suggested would be still more im- 
potent for that purpose. The ques- 
tion therefore simply comes to this : 
whether, as these practices cannot be 
suppressed by Act of Parliament, 
they should be made a ground for ex- 
cluding unions from the benefits of 
registration, such exclusion being, 
in effect, a mere continuance of the 
presentunsatisfactory state of things. 
When all special restrictive legisla- 
tion has been removed the unions 
will still be under the ordinary law 
of the country, and the rest must be 
left to the influence of argument 
and experience. The friends of the 
working man have here another 
strong reason for conducting the 
controversy in a temperate and 
conciliatory manner, separating the 
right of labour to freedom of con- 
tract and combination from the 
general question of the wisdom and 
expediency of unionist practices. 
J. H. F. 





A VISIT TO MY DISCONTENTED COUSIN. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NEIGHBOURS. 


‘¥70U have stated your case very 

well,’ said I: ‘ so well that I de- 
cline to reply. Your eloquence was 
really pleasant while my cigar lasted: 
but it is done, and I am ready to 
ride with you.’ 

So we mounted, and took our 
way through shady lanes, and along 
open downs, up woodland glades, 
and over breezy sheep pastures, 
drawing bridle every now and then 
to talk and saunter in the sunshine. 

At last we gained an eminence 
which commanded a view of the 
surrounding country. 

‘Now,’ I said, ‘this is the pano- 
rama, and you are the showman. 
Pray begin your description.’ 

“You see before you,’ he said, ‘ the 
corners of three English counties. 
England is the southern portion of 
an island lying to the north-west—’ 

‘Not necessary to be so elemen- 
tary. You may assume the general 
topographical knowledge you were 
about to impart.’ 

‘Very well, but do not interrupt 
the showman. On the extreme left 
you will observe, concealed among 
the trees, a staring white house, 
with a Grecian portico. That is the 
ancient seat of the Dashwoods, 
whose representative in the last 
generation accompanied Lord Elgin 
to Greece, and brought home such 
an infusion of Hellenic taste that 
he inflicted that hideous structure 
on his miserable descendants. The 
present man, Sir Thomas Dashwood, 
has a fat wife and two fat daughters. 
Eats, but never speaks. Good sort 
of man in his way, but no more is 
known about him. 

‘ Following the sky line you next 
observe the woods and grounds of 
Riversmere, the property of the 
Duke of Glamorgan. His Grace is 
a thin half-starved looking boy of 


nineteen, given to smoking bad 
cigars, attending prize fights, and 
very knowing in bull terriers. For 
further particulars apply to Ben 
Caunt, in St. Martin’s Lane. He 
has mother and sisters somewhere 
about Berkeley Square and Chelten- 
ham. This is a princely place, with 
noble old oaks, and a fine abbey- 
looking house. I have been in it 
when there was no one at home. 

‘The next in order, placed at the 
foot of that wooded hill, is Bonthron, 
belonging to a family of the name 
of Carrington. The last possessor, 
Sir Stephen Carrington, broke his 
neck in a steeple-chase, about a mile 
off from this. The property went 
to a distant relative, the widow of a 
Yankee skipper or somesuch person. 
I have not seen the old lady, but 
believe her to have a wrinkled 
parchment skin, twinkling black 
eyes, and a strong nasal accent. 
She is said to have two children, 
which may be true, for anything I 
know to the contrary. 

‘Further round to the right is the 
hospitable mansion of our county 
member, Mr. Wendover. Him I do 


know, and his house also, and 
should like both, but for his match- 


making wife. Not to be censorious, 
she wants to make a match for me, 
and waylays me in all manner of 
dangerous places; and I advise you 
also to beware of her wiles. The 
three daughters are good-looking, 
I admit, and so do they. They 
sing, and ride, and flirt after the 
most approved models; but my 
heart instinctively closes like an 
oyster at the approach of those 
beaming countenances, they are so 
much more amiable and intellectual 
than any one ever was. I should 
like to disguise myself like Haroun 
al-Raschid, and see how they would 
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appear if they thought me a penni- 
less outcast. 

‘The next is Dagentree, and next 
that Willhelmstone, to which Mr. 
Denbigh has lately succeeded. He 
is a pleasant intelligent young man, 
with a pleasant intelligent wife— 
affects politics, and High Church, 
and earnestness, which will make 
him a bore, if he lives long enough. 
At present, he builds schools and 
cottages and cultivates the rustic 
mind, but the crop hitherto has been 
thin and scanty. Briggs says that 
there has been much more orchard- 
robbing since those Pussyitescholars 
eame in fashion. But I do not vouch 
for the truth of this. 

‘There are other people, farther 
off, but these constitute my neigh- 
bourhood ; and I am happy to say 
there is not one of them I know a 
grain more than when they first 
did me the honour of paying me a 
duty-visit when I came of age.’ 

‘Upon my word, Dagentree, it 
would serve you right to leave you 


on a desert island, where you might 
be lord of the fowl and the brute 


to your heart’s content. How you 
would howl for society, and abuse 
your solitude, and sneer at any kind- 
hearted four-footed thing that was 
good-natured enough to be civil to 
you! How you would bully your 
dog, and snub Friday, and refuse 
to be comforted, because you could 
no longer enjoy the grandeur of 
avoiding your neighbours! I am 
ashamed of you.’ 

Dagentree was silent for a minute 
or two, for my remark seemed to 
have touched an unpleasant chord : 

‘Well, I suppose I am ungrateful 
not to enjoy the good the gods 
provide me: but to show you that 
I am penitent for one day, we may 
canter on to Wendover Park, and 
lunch there, and if you fall into the 
mantraps which are set, I shall stand 
aloof and laugh, but will not raise 
a finger to help you.’ 

A spin of three miles brought us 
to the gate of the county member’s 
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country seat: a pleasant, respect- 
able, rather dull old place, with too 
much timber, but fine of its kind. 
The house was of that dreary type 
which the architects of last century 
thought classic: with fiddles, and 
cupids, and cockleshells introduced 
wherever ornament was thought 
admissible. 

On the lawn in front of the house 
three striped petticoats, three looped 
dresses, three pair of neat feet and 
ankles, and loud lively voices, sweet 
though not low, proclaimed that a 
game at croquet was in progress. 
There was a fourth, a darker and 
more shadowy figure, who on nearer 
approach was seen to be unmistake- 
ably the curate. 

As we trotted up to the door, the 
game was suspended, but I saw 
nothing of the flutter, or conscious- 
ness, which my friend’s description 
had led me to expect. On the 
contrary I saw three very handsome, 
good-tempered looking girls, who 
came up, mallet in hand, to greet 
their neighbour, and looked shily, 
but not affectedly, at the stranger. 

‘Mr. Pemberton—Miss Wen- 
dover, Miss Sophia, Miss Georgina 
—a lawyer from London, young 
ladies, and dreadfully learned.’ 

‘Very glad to see you,’ said Miss 
Wendover, ‘but I hope you won’t 
make Mr. Dagentree more learned 
than he is. 1 should like to burn 
his books.’ 

‘On the contrary, I have come to 
learn, and not to teach. Dagentree 
has given me my first lesson to day, 
and you can’t think how much in- 
formation I have had from him 
about the neighbourhood, and the 
neighbours.’ 

‘Oh! Mr. Dagentree, what have 
you been saying about us ?’ 

‘Whatever it was, you see the 
result in our being here,’ said 
Dagentree, looking, 1 must own, a 
little foolish, as he recalled the 
tenor of his remarks on the family. 

‘We do not know what thatresult 
means,’ said Sophia. ‘Perhaps you 
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haye come to consult papa about a 
bill, or to ask mamma’s advice 
about the gardener’s wife.’ 

‘Or perhaps you have come for 
lunch, if you were to own the truth, 
and as that is the gong sounding, 
you shall have some, provided you 
join our game afterwards.’ 

Dagentree was framing an excuse 
with his cold but courteous smile, 
when I at once interposed, and 
accepted the penalty so vivaciously 
that he had no means of escape. 

The groom came round, and took 
our horses, and we entered the 
house; I inwardly rejoicing that I 
had so unexpectedly succeeded in 
breaking through Dagentree’scrust. 

The curate, a shy, pink-faced 
youth—so nervous that he was 
usually saying something he evi- 
dently did not mean,—was intro- 
duced to us as Mr. Richards: He 
acknowledged each of us by a little 
dance, and said something to him- 
self, which I have no doubt was ap- 
propriate, but was quite inaudible. 

Mrs. Wendover corresponded 
more nearly to Dagentree’s descrip- 
tion of her. She was good-looking, 
with a very aquiline nose, and a pair 
of very determined searching eyes, 
which her spectacles rendered still 
more penetrating and dominant. 
She was ladylike, but manifestly 
given to command: and the rapid 
way in which she seemed to take 
me all in at a glance, produced an 
uncomfortable sensation of inferi- 
ority and subjection which thrilled 
through me unpleasantly. 

The conversation at lunch was 
made up of the lively nothings 
which suit such a meal, and Dagen- 
tree bore his part in it with more 
geniality and less cynicism than I 
expected. 

‘And so Mr. Dagentree has been 
playing the Saturday Reviewer on 
his neighbours?’ said Sophia to me : 
I warn you beforehand that he 
knows nothing about them. But if 
you and I, Mr. Pemberton, ever 
have a chance, I will revenge my- 
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self horribly,—I will draw him. to 
the life. He ought to go to Cre- 
morne and set up as the hermit.’ 

‘I wouldrather take Dagentree for 
my hermitage,’ said I : ‘it is the 
most charming cell for an anchorite 
I ever saw; and I believe he could 
tell your fortune there with much 
more prescience than the recluse of 
the Thames.’ 

‘I wish he would tell me some- 
thing I want very much to know. 
Mr. Dagentree, have you seen our 
widow ? I do so long to know all 
about her, and as it seems you are 
a walking catalogue of the landed 
gentry, I am certain you can en- 
lighten us.’ 

‘Who is the widow?’ said Dagen- 
tree: ‘I know of none, excepting old 
Mrs. Tomkins, whose cat his grace of 
Riversdale worried last spring, and 
who received a good conduct medal 
from Mr. Denbigh in reward for 
the way in which she bore her mis- 
fortune.’ 

‘Don’t be tiresome.. There is 
only one widow, as you know very 
well: and that is the mysterious 
Mrs. Carrington, the prettiest and 
most inscrutable of mourners. We 
are all dying to know who she is, 
and who her defunct partner was, 
and where she was, and what she 
did, before Sir Stephen did his only 
wise act in breaking his neck.’ 

‘Oh, Dagentree knows her well,’ 
said I: ‘he gave me a very vivid 
sketch of her half an hour ago.’ 

‘A fancy portrait, I assure you,’ 
said Dagentree. ‘It was only yester- 
day that Briggs told me there was 
a widow of that name: but you may 
depend upon it, if anybody can 
clear up the mystery, Briggs is the 
man.’ 

‘Oh! I know Mrs. Carrington,’ 
said the curate. ‘I met her on one 
of my visits. She is very much 
attached to her gamekeeper 

A shout of merriment greeted 
this abrupt announcement of the 
widow’s predilections, which the un- 
happy curate was not permitted to 





explain. In vain he attempted to 
assure the party that he meant that 
the gamekeeper was ill, and that 
the widow was kind to him. He 
only made matters worse, and 
relapsed into silence. 

‘I don’t think we need discuss 
Mrs. Carrington any more,’ said 
mamma; ‘she is not in any sét in 
the county, and is underbred from 
allI hear. It is a pity so fine an 
estate should have fallen into such 
hands.’ 

‘She seemed very pleasing,’ said 
Georgina, ‘when we met at church, 
and has a very sweet-toned voice.’ 

‘What, no nasal accent ?’ said I. 

‘No, I assure you. Why did you 
think so?’ 

‘Thad heard she was American.’ 

‘She may be,’ said Georgina, ‘but 
if she is, she is the most attractive 
Yankee I ever saw.’ 

‘Mr. Dagentree,’ said Mrs. Wen- 
dover, ‘do you think we could tempt 
you to dine here on Wednesday ? 
The Dashwoods and the Denbighs 
are to be here, and they wish much 
to meet you.’ 

But the eyes and spectacles and 
voice of authority were too much 
for my hermit, and he relapsed at 
once into his frigid zone. 

‘Pray excuse me, Mrs. Wendover; 
you are exceedingly kind, but my 
health does not allow me to dine 
from home. My friend will do as 
he pleases.’ 

The eyes and spectacles, by a 
momentary glimmer, indicated that 
this was not in the least what was 
intended. I said at once that my 
visit was necessarily so short that 
Tcould not avail myself of her kind- 
ness. 

‘We are so sorry:’ and rising 
with rather ruffled plumes from the 
table, the mistress of the house 
sailed to the drawing-room: and 
the rest of the party repaired to the 
croquet ground. 

A very pleasant, merry, and keen 
game it was. Croquet is a dull 
game to'look at and a dull game to 
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describe: but I can attest that with 
such playersasthe three Misses Wen- 
dover it is a very lively one to play. 
Dagentree was Miss Wendover’s 
partner, Georgina the curate’s, and 
Sophia fell to my lot. Excepting 
that the curate played twenty times 
at the peg without hitting it, and 
tripped over one ‘of the hoops in 
attempting torescue Georgina’s hat, 
which a gust of wind had blown 
off, no marked incident occurred. 
Dagentree got exceedingly excited, 
played very ill, but rejoiced with 
great rejoicing over his ultimate 
victory. We took our leave amid 
very bright looks from our fair 
companions, and many invitations 
to come and fight another day. 

‘So, Dagentree,’ I said, as we rode 
away, ‘you do not always do the 
same thing every day.’ 

‘When I do not, 1 always repent 
it:’ growled he. 

‘Not this time, surely.’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied: and scarcely 
spoke during our ride home. 

Rest, and dress, and dinner, 
again succeeded: and once more 
the majestic Briggs left us alone 
with the claret. 

‘How do you like your profes- 
sion?’ said Dagentree. ‘A lawyer’s 
life must be very unsatisfactory.’ 

‘Why so?’ said I. 

‘Because he pursues truth in 
fetters,’ said he. ‘I know too well 
to join in the vulgar notion of the 
dishonesty of lawyers. It is only 
a dishonest man who becomes a 
dishonest lawyer. But it must be 
grievous to an honourable and 
independent spirit to see truth 
ahead, and not to be able to reach 
her for his chains, to see the 
strong man trample on the weak, 
the might vanquish the right, the 
letter of the edict smother its 
essence, and feel one’s self a slave, 
bound to do the work of an iniqni- 
tous genie.’ 

‘True, but so it is in all human 
vocations. Looked at in detail, 
what you say is painfully true. But 
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to have an intelligent part in the 
administration of that great ma- 
chine, the law of our country, is a 
noble occupation ; and in the liberty, 
the security, and the prosperity of 
our country the true operation of 
the labours of the bar are seen. 
Then one has so much experience 
of human nature.’ 

‘Yes, the worst of it.’ 

‘Not always. I will tell you a 
singular incident in a Jawyer’s life, 
which I learned from old Turnbull, 
the special pleader, who heard the 
story from the solicitor to whom 
the incident occurred.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE MAGNIFICENT. 


In the ancient Roman city of 
Bath, about the end of last century, 
while it still retained much of the 
fashion and celebrity it had reached 
in the days of Beau Nash, the 
frequenters of the Pump-room and 
the Balls were divided into two 
rival factions, and long and fierce 


were their quarrels over the topic 


of dissension. This was neither 
more nor less than the not inappro- 
.priate one of the merits of two rival 
Doctors, who divided between them 
ithe smiles and guineas of the élite 
vf Bath. Dr. Heathcote, the senior 
of the two, long ruled over the in- 
ternal economy of the upper class 
of patients with undisputed sway. 
He was a handsome, dapper, digni- 
fied, well dressed and well spoken 
little gentleman, with undeniable 
manners, silk stockings and shirt 
frill. Among the dowagers, his 
word was law. At whist or piquet 
the was an oracle, and not unfre- 
.quently the younger ladies would 
onfide to his safe ear and kindly 
counsels, maladies of the heart. If 
he did bow a little low to a baronet, 
- and lower still to a coronet, it was 
his only foible: and as that was 
part of his professional manner, it 
was pardonable and not unpopular. 

The reign of this Aisculapian 
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potentate was at last rudely dis- 
turbed by the arrival of a pretender 
to the throne. Where Dr. Lenoir 
came from, who he was, or where 
he had previously practised, no one 
knew, or, to tell the truth, had ever 
ventured to ask. He was a man of 
immense frame, over six foot in 
height, with a large head, black 
eyes, and a good-tempered, sanguine 
complexion. He had commenced 
his Bath career by becoming the 
tenant of a large house on the out- 
skirts of the town, which rumour 
said was used as a lunatic asylum. 
But he made his appearance in the 
Pump-room and the evening recrea- 
tions, and as he proved to be a man 
of wit and information soon became 
a favourite with the lounging society 
of the place. Even in his most 
familiar moods, however, he had 
something formidable about him. 
No coxcomb ventured to ask him 
questions, and he assumed a quiet 
superiority which was only not 
galling because it was so tho- 
roughly good-tempered. 

With his patients he was exactly 
the reverse of the reigning sove- 
reign. He was gruff to the great, 
kindly to the poor, to children 
gentle asa woman. Rules of prac- 
tice he set entirely at defiance, and 
was said by his enemies to toss up 
for each case whether he should 
kill or cure. Cure, however, he 
did many cases apparently hope- 
less, and by devoting much care to 
soothing the sufferings he could 
not cure, and making the approaches 
of death less agonising, he earned 
the gratitude of surviving relatives. 
Such were the rivals, for whom the 
card-tables of Bath waged war. 

The rivals themselves were sworn 
brothers. Dr. Heathcote at first 
was scornful, and then was testy ; 
but he could not resist the spell 
which Dr. Lenoir seemed to wield ; 
and although at consultation and 
on professional visits, he wore his 
dignified sneer with due propriety, 
many a hand at piquet did he hold 
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with his brother physician, and 
when none was by to see or hear 
would make his old surgery ring 
with laughter at the exuberant 
humour of his companion. Lenoir, 
on the other hand, bowed in public 
with the modesty of a younger man 
to the more mature practitioner, 
and assumed his place with so much 
kind-hearted deference that the 
other was entirely disarmed. But 
a kind of undefined pomp followed 
his footsteps. In the Pump-room 
and at the Balls he had a chosen 
place, which no one ever usurped ; 
and he went by the name of 
‘Doctor Magnificus,’ which, con- 
tracted by the unlearned into The 
Magnificent, was his ordinary title. 
Dr. Lenoir had been about three 
years at Bath, when the events 
happened of which I am about to 
speak, Little more was known of 
him then than when he first arrived. 
It was known he was unmarried ; 
but he was plainly not a marrying 
man. He flirted in his good- 
humoured way with all the pretty 
girls, but it was evidently flirtation 
of society, not of the heart. It was 
also certain, by his style of living, 
that he was in easy circumstances, 
and that he had resources other 
than his profession. The only in- 
stance in which he ever unbent from 
his superb demeanour, was when in 
company with Mrs. De Grey, an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and attractive 
woman, who, with her husband and 
two young children, had lived for 
more than a year at Bath. Dr. 
Lenoir plainly admired her much. 
Colonel De Grey was a good- 
looking man, with a military air, 
and manners which bespoke know- 
ledge of the world. Hewas not a 
favourite, for his demeanour was 
reserved to the crowd, although 
when at his ease he could converse 
with animation, and was well read 
and well travelled. But his wife 
was all that was charming. Lively, 
spirited, kindly, and thoroughly 
true, without a dash of self-conceit, 
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or a thought of evil, ready in re- 
partee, sparkling in small talk, but 
with an ever open heart and hand 
for real sorrow, she was the joy of 
all who knew her : and very honestly 
distressed were the Pump-room 
gossips when they heard that Mrs. 
De Grey was seriously ill. 

Colonel De Grey affected Lenoir’s 
society much : for his powers of con- 
versation were remarkable, and 
they had many tastes in common. 
But when his wife was taken ill he 
sent for Dr. Heathcote, to the 
amusement of the Bath scandal- 
mongers, who set it down to a 
slight infusion of jealousy. Now 
and then, as Lenoir stood leaning 
like a Hercules against his accus- 
tomed pillar, some wag, who 
thought himself privileged, launched 
a shaft at him with this barb to it : 
but Lenoir, without the slightest 
discomposure, or even alluding to 
the gibe, shot back some sarcastic 
remark on his assailant which 
made him tingle to the tips of his 
fingers. But he inquired with real 
solicitude at Dr. Heathcote as to 
his patient’s health. 

‘To tell you the truth, my dear 
fellow,’ said Heathcote one day, ‘I 
wish they would call you in. Of 
course you know I cannot ask for a 
consultation with a junior: but I 
wish they would pay me off, and 
take you. I am fairly puzzled, and 
all the medicines I have given her 
seem to make her worse.’ 

‘No wonder,’ said Lenoir; ‘ but, 
doctor, it would be a pity that 
harm should come to that poor 
creature, because we make up our 
pills differently. If you make an 
excuse to let me attend for a day or 
two, I will tell you to the best of my 
judgment what I think of the case.’ 

So Dr. Heathcote made his excuse, 
and Dr. Lenoir wascalledin. And the 
Pump-room scandal-mongers talked 
more than ever. 

Colonel De Grey lived in a hand- 
some villa close to the town: and 
thither Dr. Lenoir proceeded. The 
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colonel received him at the door, 
and shook him warmly by the hand. 

‘My poor wife is very. ill, I fear, 
and I am sure you will do your 
best to bring her through.’ 

Lenoir answered this appeal by 
a grunt, and walked straight into 
the dining-room, and looked out at 
the window. 

‘I suppose Dr. Heathcote has told 
you. the symptoms, how she never 
can take her food ?’ 

‘He has told me nothing.. : If he 
had, I should not have believed him. 
I don’t want to know anything about 
symptoms; can I see her?’ 

‘Certainly. She is rather better 
to-day, and very anxious to see you. 
You will find her in the drawing- 
room.’ 

Lenoir went upstairs, and entered 
the drawing-room, the colonel 
simply announcing: him, ‘and ‘then 
leaving the room. 

Whatever he thought of the 
wasting ravages which a month had 
made on that lovely face, he said 
nothing on that subject, but put his 
questions more disagreeably than 
usual. 

‘You are not to be so cross, Dr. 
Lenoir; Dr. Heathcote was’ never 
cross,’ she said, with a wan smile 
lighting up her faded cheek. 

Lenoir flushed for an instant, and 
then replied, ‘ Cross ?—yes, I’m al- 
ways cross with people like you. 
It’s good for them.’ 

As if she had not heard what he 
said, she again addressed him. 

‘Am I very ill, doctor ?’ 

‘Nothing but fancy and temper 
the. matter with you... Why do 
you mope up here ?’ 

‘I cannot go out. You cannot 
tell how weak, and oh! how sick I 
am. . Qh, Dr. Lenoir, can you not 
cure me? If you can’t, I shall die, 
and leave dear Fred and my poor 
little children,’ and the poor woman 
burst into a paroxysm of tears. 

Lenoir sat until the storm had 
burst, and had spent its force: but 
tears stood in. his own impassive 
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eyes, and his voice trembled m spite 
of himself when he spoke to her. 

“Cure you! of course I shall, if 
you don’t give way to such folly; 
and when you are cured you will 
say you got well of yourself.’ 

‘ Doyou really mean it?’ she said, 
faintly. 

Dropping his gruff style he said 
in a softer tone, ‘1 think I can cure 
you, but you must be very obedient,’ 
and with those words he left her: 
and rejoined the colonel in the 
dining-room, and straightway again 
looked out at the window. 

* Quite a common case,’ he said, 
as if to himself; ‘have seen it a hun- 
dred times; must have a nurse.’ 

‘A nurse!’ said Colonel De Grey. 
‘What do you think of my wife? 
What is her illness ?’ 

‘A very common complaint, co- 
lonel,’ said the doctor, ‘ although I 
have not often met with it in this 
country. But she must have a nurse 
whounderstands sudorifics, and with 
your leave I will:send one.’ 

And without waiting to know 
whether the colonel wished to have 
@ nurse or not, the doctor stalked 
out of the house. 

If any one had seen the doctor’s 
expression of countenance as he 
strode down to the gate, he would 
not have liked it. Was it wrath, 
or malignity, or cunning? It was 
a very unlovable expression, and 
not like the doctor’s usual face. 

Within two hours the nurse ar- 
rived: a tall gaunt Frenchwoman, 
with a resolute set of features, who 
understood and could speak English 
when she chose, but not other- 
wise. 

She brought with her a small 
phial of medicine which she ex- 
plained to Mrs. De Grey was to be 
taken every hour during the night, 
and.the effects of which required to 
be carefully watched. She seemed 
to consider this her peculiar charge, 
for on Colonel De Grey taking out 
the stopper to smell it, she snatched 
it away, with a pettish French ex- 
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clamation, and without much re- 
verence. 

A fortnight passed over. Dr. 
Lenoir came every day; he pre- 
scribed nothing but this nightly 
potion, which was gradually discon- 
tinued, and Mrs. De Grey began to 
rally, her appetite returned, and 
she was apparently getting well. 
The colonel was greatly relieved, 
and was profuse in his thanks. 

People began to say that there 
was no necessity for the doctor 
visiting quite so often. But the 
colonel did not seem to think so, 
for the doctor dined with him 
almost every other day. To Dr. 
Heathcote’s inquiries Lenoir only 
said, to his great wrath, that there 
never had been anything the matter 
with her but his medicines. 

One evening, as the colonel and 
he were sitting at their wine after 
dinner, the former said, ‘ When do 
you think Mrs. De Grey will be 
able to travel? I think a change 
of air would do her good; and I 
begin to fear Bath does not agree 
with her.’ 

‘Soon, Ishould think,’ said Lenoir, 
‘and as she is so much better, 1 
propose to be absent for a day or 
two, as I have business in the 
country. So, if you think I can 
be spared, I shall go to-morrow. 
But don’t change her regimen in 
my absence, nor give her any of old 
Heathcote’s potions. They are all 
very well in their way, but she has 
done better without them. 

The colonel laughed, and gave 
his word to eschew the established 
order of things; and next morning 
the doctor left. 

Four days passed away, and on 
the fifth Lenoir again appeared at 
Prospect Villa. 

Colonel De Grey was at home, 
and appeared dejected. ‘Things 
have not been so well,’ he said. 
‘Your patient has had a relapse of 
her sickness: and something has 
happened which troubles both her 


and me.’ 
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. “What is the matter?’ said the 
Magnificent. 

‘ Well, I don’t like to inspire sus- 
picions: but I fear that nurse drinks.’ 

‘Why do you think so ?’ 

‘ Because Mrs. De Grey tells: me 
that she saw her conceal a bottle in 
her pocket. The woman thought 
she was asleep, and on her moving, 
concealed it hurriedly.’ 

‘Have you observed any other 
symptoms of drinking?’ said Lenoir. 

‘No, I cannot say I have, except- 
ing that her manner is very abrupt 
and rude.’ 

‘I shall probe this to the bottom, 
you may depend on it,’ replied the 
doctor; ‘and I shall examine her 
about it at my own house to-night. 
Meanwhile say nothing more while 
she is here.’ 

He .saw his patient, and found 
she had decidedly relapsed, and 
was greatly depressed. His visit 
had little effect in reviving her 
spirits, and again, as he walked 
from the house, the evil shadow 
came across his face. 

The same day brought a letter 
by post for Colonel De Grey, desir- 
ing his immediate attendance in 
London on urgent business : and he 
started the same night by the mail. 
Next morning, the Magnificent paid 
the lady a visit. She seemed greatly 
excited. 

‘Doctor,’ she said, ‘you must take 
that woman away; she is a drunkard 
and a thief.’ 

‘She may, perhaps,’ the doctor 
replied, ‘take a drop of brandy now 
and tien. But remember what 


fatigue she has undergone in sitting 
up with you.’ 

‘Well but, doctor,’ said Mrs. De 
Grey, ‘she is a thief. I saw her 
yesterday put my soup into a bottle, 


and hide it in her pocket. She did 
not know I saw her, and I have 
told nobody but you.’ 

The face of the Magnificent for a 
moment exhibited great agitation. 
‘If thisis true,’ he said, ‘I will take 
her away, and .send you another 
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on whom I can depend. The colo- 
nel spoke of fresh air for you; do 
you think you are strong enough to 
travel? He gave me some directions 
about that.’ 

‘I don’t think I could. He surely 
did not mean me to go before he 
eame back.’ 

* He left you entirely in my hands, 
and I must make you well as I said 
I would.’ 

‘ Not before he’comes back, at any 
rate, doctor.’ 

‘Very well,’ said he, resuming his 

uff manner. ‘ People always know 
better than their doctors. Good bye, 
I shall see you to-morrow.’ 

The next day, in the Pump-room, 
‘She is off, I assure you,’ said Mr. 
Henshaw, a dyspeptic barrister, with 
the tongue of a viper; ‘she was gone 
this morning, and so was her nurse, 
and no one knows where, excepting 
that the Magnificent is gone also.’ 

‘Who told you? How do you 
know ?’ asked half a dozen tongues 
at once. 

‘I shall not give up my autho- 
rity, I can assure you: but if you 
step out to Prospect Villa you will 
find it to be true.’ 

‘I don’t believe a word of it,’ 
said Sir Bernard Brand, a stout 
supporter of Lenoir, who had cured 
him by making him drink lemonade 
instead of port. ‘I don’t believe 
a word of it. It’s some of that 
humbug Heathcote’s nonsense.’ 

But when the whist tables were 
set for the evening, behold the tale 
was true, and the universal com- 
munity of Bath were ringing with 
it. But to the still greater as- 
tonishment of every one, there was 
the Magnificent, looking more 
magnificent than ever, seated in his 
accustomed place, and glancing 
benignly from under his swarthy 
eyebrows. 

‘Magnificent,’ said Henshaw, have 
you heard what people are saying ?” 

‘Yes, Henny, I have heard it.’ 
' Well, what is the story ?’ 
‘They say you are not to have 
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that place in the Customs, because 
you can’t keep a secret.’ 

Henshaw’s face grew livid, for 
the place in the Customs was life 
or death tohim, although he thought 
no one knew of it. He plucked up 
courage, however, and retorted: 
‘ They want to know what you have 
done with Mrs. De Grey.’ 

‘I believe Mrs. De Grey has gone 
to the country for her health. Of 
course Colonel De Grey is the best 
authority on that subject.’ 

‘ Lenoir, I doubt you are a villain,’ 
said a voice behind him, and turn- 
ing round he saw Dr. Heathcote. 

‘I have just seen the colonel, 
and he is raging at the disappear- 
ance of his wife. He says she dis- 
appeared last night, and no one 
knows how. He was on his way to 
your house when I met him.’ 

‘Dr. Heathcote, you jog-trot prac- 
titioners judge by the most super- 
ficial symptoms,’ said Lenoir, in the 
loftiest tone. ‘I shall see the colonel 
if he has returned, and to-morrow I 
shall take occasion to request an 
explanation of the epithets which 
you have used, and the impertinent 
suggestions of that little lawyer. 
Meantime, with your leave I shall 
finish my rubber.’ 

But the party broke up, and de- 
clined to finish the rubber, and the 
Magnificent took his hat, and walked 
slowly from the room. His faction 
retired home in great discomfiture. 

Meanwhile Colonel De Grey, in 
the greatest perturbation, having 
found his wife gone on his return, 
and no trace of her, went on to the 
house of Dr. Lenoir. It was a large 
gloomy mansion, with high walls, 
and surrounded by trees; a dim 
glimmering light shone over the 
door-way. The colonel’s knock was 
not answered at once, and he 
thought he heard a window open 
and shut. At last the door was 
opened by a thickset powerful man 
with one eye. 

‘Is Dr. Lenoir at home ?’ said the 
colonel. 
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‘ Yes sir,’ said the man, ‘ be kind 
enough to walk in.’ 

Colonel De Grey entered, and 
followed the man upstairs. He 
thought he heard the outer door 
locked as he went up. 

He was ushered into a strange- 
looking room, with very little furni- 
ture, and a window at the roof, so 
high as to be beyond reach. The 
moment he was in the room, the 
door was ‘violently shut and locked, 
and he was left in absolute dark- 
ness. 

He rushed to the door, raged and 
stormed, bellowed at the top of his 
voice, but no answer was returned. 
Half an hour had elapsed, and at 
last a trap in the ceiling opened, 
and a light appeared through it. 

‘The master be coom,’ said a 
voice. 

‘You scoundrel, you and your 
master shall pay for this.’ 

‘The master be coom. Wilt go 
quoitly ?’ 

Another volley of wrath was about 
to escape from his lips, when he 
bethought him that his better plan 
would be at least to feign submis- 
sion. 

‘I shall be glad to tell your 
master what a blackguard he is. I 
shall do that quietly enough.’ 

On this assurance the trap was 
closed: and in a few minutes the 
same one-eyed man, with a com- 
panion of equal strength, opened 
the door and invited the colonel to 
emerge. 

He saw at once that he would 
have no chance in a struggle, and 
determined to see the matter out, 
resolving to use violence if he could 
not otherwise escape. 

Passing through a narrow wind- 
ing passage a door opened, and he 
was ushered into a well furnished 
sitting room, and there, seated in 
an easy chair, was the imperturbable 
Magnificent. 

The door was closed behind him, 
and looking round, he could not 
have told where it was. 
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Lenoir motioned to him to sit 
down: but giving no heed to the 
invitation he exclaimed, 

‘What is the meaning of this 
infamous conduct? Where am I?’ 

‘In a madhouse,’ said the doctor, 
composedly. 

‘And on what pretence have you 
decoyed me here, you scoundrel, 
and where is my wife?’ 

‘Don’t you think,’ rejoined the 
Magnificent in the same tone, ‘that 
should your wife die, you had 
better be mad for a little?’ 

‘What on earth do you mean ?’ 
said the colonel, but his face 
blanched and he sank into a seat. 

‘Colonel De Grey, I knew you a 
long time ago. Do you remember 
Dr. Geronimo Spiretti at Padua ?’ 

‘ Gracious God!’ said the colonel. 

‘I was his assistant when you 
studied poison under him. I was 
a lad of sixteen, but you have not 
changed. Now you know all.’ 

The wretched man for a moment 
nearly fainted. He tried to speak, 
but could make no articulate sound. 
‘Don’t glance at the poker. Killing 
mewould beyour owndeath. Listen. 

‘I knew you from the first, and I 
mistrusted you from the first, and 
but for the sweet woman who is 
linked to you, and who still trusts 
you, you should have met the doom 
you deserve, as far as I am con- 
cerned. But to expose you would 
kill her. 

‘I was certain from Dr. Heath- 
cote’s account how the matter stood. 
I knew you would discontinue your 
doses while I was there. You 
thought that was the cause of the 
recovery, and did not think of 
Spiretti’s antidote. 

‘I knew the attempt would begin 
when I was absent. The nurse 
brought me the poisoned soup. I 
have had it analysed in my presence 
by two careful chemists, and the 
analysis and the subject of it are so 
bestowed. Drop that!’ he thun- 
dered, and dealt De Grey such a 
blow on the arm as nearly fractured 
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it. He had attempted to seize the 
poker. The pain of the blow was 
intense for a moment, but Lenoir 
gave him a glass of brandy and 
proceeded : 

‘Your wife is where none of 
Spiretti’s recipes will reach her. 
She believes you have sent her 
there, and is content. You will 
now write two letters before you 
leave the room. One to tell your 
wife that you are obliged to go 
abroad for two months, and re- 
questing her to remain where she 
is until you return: the other to 
request me to attend her during her 
absence at her new residence. 

‘I shall send the two children to 
her. At the end of two months, 
unless the last dose was too strong 
for her shattered system, she will 
be quite well, and you may rejoin 
her. Until that time you had better 
be—absent. 

‘One word more. You now know 
that the imsurance company, in 
which you had that policy on your 
wife’s life, has failed. Perhaps you 
do not know that Mrs. De Grey 
has succeeded to an annuity of 300l. 
a year from an old friend of her 
family. 

‘You stay here for a week. Then 
go quietly to Paris; but mark, if 
your wife die in any circumstances 
of mystery, whether I am alive or 
dead, retribution will hunt you to 
the ends of the earth.’ 

‘ But Virginie—the nurse?’ stam- 
mered the self-convicted wretch. 

‘Virginie knows nothing except- 
ing that she did what she was 
told. She has done stranger things 
than that without ever asking for 
reasons. She will never open her 
lips on the subject. You are per- 
fectly secure, for the chemists had 
no idea on what their experiments 
were made.’ 

Next day the Magnificent was in 
his place in the Pump-room as 
usual, 

Men looked shy at him, and 
women looked sly. He wasas cool 
and lofty as ever. 
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He waited until the room was 
full, and then taking an opportunity 
when Heathcote and Henshaw were 
close to him, he called out, ‘Mr. 
Henshaw.’ 

He took no notice. He repeated 
his call with the same effect. Lenoir 
took two strides towards him, 
and, lifting him by his shoulders, 
placed him with his back to the 
pillar, and then said— 

‘You presumed yesterday to make 
remarks disparaging to a lady. You 
will be kind enough now to retract 
them, or I propose to kick you 
from one end of this room to the 
other.’ 

Pale and affright was the little 
lawyer, but Dr. Heathcote inter. 
posed. 

‘Dr. Lenoir, this must not be: I 
was the accuser yesterday, and you 
must first deal with me.’ 

‘True, my dear Heathcote, but I 
mean to deal with each after their 
kind. You are a gentleman and a 
man of honour, and as such I intend 
to treat you. Read that.’ 

Dr. Heathcote read to his intense 
astonishment the following note : 

Bath, August 12, 1798. 

My dear Lenoir,—As I am obliged to go 
to the Continent for two months, I hope 
you will allow me to leave Mrs. De Grey 
under your charge, should she at her pre- 
sent residence require your advice. 

Yours very truly, 
F. De Grey. 

‘Read it out, doctor,’ said Lenoir, 
and the bewildered man obeyed. 

‘Now you slanderous little toad, 
eat up your calumnies on the spot,’ 
said Lenoir to the lawyer. 

‘Iam sure I meant nothing,’ said 
he: ‘I will make you repent these 
words.’ 

‘Eat them up, I say, for the last 
time.’ And terribly he looked down 
on Henshaw. 

The latter quailed. ‘I admit,’ he 
said, ‘they have turned out not to 
be true.’ 

‘And ought not to have been 
spoken.’ 

‘And ought not to have been 
spoken.’ 
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- ‘Go then: and be warned.’ 

‘You will hear from me to-mor- 
row, however, for all this.’ 

‘{ think not,’ said Lenoir, when he 
had gone: and he did not: for the 
purveyor of scandal thought better 
of it, and transferred his attentions 
to Scarborough. 

‘ And now, Dr. Heathcote, I pre- 
sume you retract that epithet which 
you used yesterday. I admit ap- 
pearances were against me ; but a 
true physician distrusts appear- 
ances.’ 

‘I forgive the banter, and cheer- 
fully retract the expression; but 
after what the colonel said, hang 
me, doctor, if I know what to make 
of it.’ 

‘I never supposed you did,’ said 
Lenoir; and the Magnificent 
reigned in Bath for many years 
afterwards. 

The gaps in the story you may 
fillup as suits you best. Lenoir, in 
his trip to London, had consulted 
his solicitor, who told the story to 
my late master. The cautious Lon- 
don lawyer told Lenoir he might be 
hanged for compounding felony ; 
and Lenoir told him he might be 
hanged for his advice. The an- 
nuity was, as the solicitor believed, 
provided by Lenoir himself; and 
the surmise was, either that he was 
in love with the lady or that he 
knew more of her history than he 
chose to explain: or probably both. 
The Colonel and Mrs. De Grey 
never visited Bath again; but the 
annuity was paid for many years 
afterwards, the colonel, probably, 
being as anxious to keep his wife 
alive as he had been to destroy her, 
and she, poor thing, with the con- 
stancy and credulity of women, re- 
joicing in her inmost soul at the 
increased tenderness of her hus- 


band. 


‘Ay, Pemberton, this world 
would not be fit to inhabit but for 
the blessings of hypocrisy. How 
would the belief in the existence of 
good vanish, if for only fiveminutes 
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we could see each other as we 
really are!’ As for your Magnifi- 
cent, he was half Quixote, half 
Cagliostro, and whole scamp, I 
take it, ready to let the lady live or 
die, as best suited his tinsel Magni- 
ficence. The London lawyer was 
quite right. He and the colonel 
should have swung together, one 
for intending murder, the other for 
concealing and rewarding it.’ 

‘I think not,’ said I. ‘ A coarse, 
stupid man would either have done 
nothing, and left the lady to de- 
struction, or would have denounced 
the husband and broken the wife’s 
heart. The Magnificent did it with 
a masterly hand, firm and tender, 
as a hero should be.’ 

‘It is a good story, and well 
told. But tell me in confidence 
what you would have said for the 
colonel had you been his counsel at 
the Old Bailey ? There would have 
been an ovation of mendacity.’ 

‘Peace to your gibes, let us go 
out and watch the rain. There was 
a flash. Ay, now it comes with a 
rattle.’ And we finished the even- 
ing by smoking in the portico, and 
enjoying the thunderstorm. 


CHAPTER X. 
A RAINY DAY. 


Next day was a deluge of rain, a 
leaden sky, a howling wind, clouds 
scudding from the south-east, with 
a frantic sullenness which held out 


no hope. The malignant splashes 
on the window-pane seemed to 
exult in our dreariness inside. 

In this changing world, however, 
there is nothing so unchanging as 
the post; and so, in thunder, 
lightning, and rain, came the letters 
at breakfast-time to Dagentree 
Grange. 

Dagentree opened his despatches 
with a growl: 

‘Board of Guardians—Over- 
seers of Weldon cum Baddingly— 
Allowance to Gregory Stokes. Too 
bad, to feed our fellow men like 
dogs, and take pride init too. I 
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wish the paupers had the upper 
hand for one day in the year.’ 

‘“ Vote and interest at ensuing 
election.” I shall give them neither, 
but what they neither ask nor wish 
for, a bit of my mind.’ 

‘Giles, the poacher, has es- 
caped.” Glad of it. I should like 
to see Tomkins’ face. This will give 
me the upper hand for a month.’ 

‘“Sir Charles and Lady Dash- 
wood—request honour—Mr. Dagen- 
tree and Mr. Pemberton.” Sha’n’t 
go; what say you, Pemberton ?’ 

‘I must first look at my own 
note.’ 

My own note ran thus: 

Wendover, Tuesday. 

Dear Mr. Pemberton,—Mamma bids me 
ask whether you and Mr. Dagentree would 
come and lunch here on Friday, and play 
the return at croquet. Tell Mr. Dagen- 
tree the widow will not be here, for she is 
going to the Dashwoods. 

I write to you because you are an idle 
lawyer, and will perhaps answer me. 

Yours truly, 
Sopuia WENDOVER. 

‘Cool,’ said Dagntree, ‘ writing to 
a man she has only seen once in her 
life.’ 

There was a spice of acid in his 
tone. 

*O foolish hermit,’ said I, ‘ don’t 
you see that is why she does write 
to me? But I have a proposal 
to make. You shall go and play 
croquet, I will go and meet the 
widow at the Dashwoods’.’ So it 
was settled accordingly. 

‘Now,’ said Dagentree, ‘here is 
your kingdom for the day. My 
world of books is at your command. 
Use it as you like. I must go and do 
a little business, a little study, and 
perhaps, in reward for the Magni- 
ficent, cogitate some topic for our 
evening talk. I like to break my 
fallacies and paradoxes across your 
thick skull. I have besides asked 
Dr. Bompas, the rector, to dinner, 
a sad preacher, but a most amusing 
and agreeable man.’ 

Between reading, writing, smok- 
ing and sleeping, the day at last 
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wore away: and on descending to 
the library at seven o’clock I found 
Dr Bompas arrived. He was a large 
somewhat jovial-looking parson, 
with a twinkle in his eye, and a 
slightbrogue in his speech which did 
no injustice to his Hibernian origin, 
I had understood from Dagentree 
that his classical attainments were 
prodigious, and that he had carried 
offevery laurel the university could 
bestow. If he was somewhat less 
refined than I had expected, he 
quite redeemed the character given 
of him by the vivacity and vigour 
of his conversation. 

After dinner Dagentree said : ‘I 
had intended to have written a 
roundabout paper for you to-day, 
but could not find a subject and had 
but two ideas in my head. Those 
two ideas, however, had some 
interest belonging to them. They 
were— 


BREAKFAST AND DINNER. 
PART I.— BREAKFAST. 


‘ Listen !’ said our host, ‘ while I 
sing, or say, about breakfast.’ 

‘Now that we have had our 
dinner, say away,’ said Dr. Bompas, 
‘but I have my views on the subject 
also. You do not mean to read 
that paper to us?’ 

‘Do not be afraid. You shall 
strike in when you like. I only serve 
a ball for you, as they do at rackets, 
and you and Pemberton may keep 
it up as long as you please.’ 

‘Play !’ said the doctor. 

‘The active voice of life may be 
divided into breakfast and dinner. 
Lunch is an adjunct of breakfast, as 
tea is of dinner. Four o’clock tea 
is an irregular verb, and should be 
declined ; 

‘Entirely,’ said the doctor. 

‘The passive voice, of which I do 
not propose to speak, consists of 
sleep ; not that there is not a great 
deal which might be profitably said 
about sleep, which has its charac- 
teristics quite as well marked as 
those of waking hours. One man 
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sleeps like a gentleman, and another 
like a hog. Ifyou wish to know a 
man’s real character, look at him 
as he sleeps. The expression of the 
sleeper varies no doubt, but it is a 
true expression. All aman is and 
thinks of when awake, is stamped 
on his slumbering features,—fear, 
wrath, love, hate, avarice, affection. 
Waking hours may hide them: but 
the mind wears no mask in the 
dominions of Morpheus. Before I 
choose a man for my friend, I should 
like to see him asleep.’ 

‘He’ll have a chance with us, if 
he reads long enough,’ said the 
doctor in a whisper to me. 

‘At present, however, I mean to 
tell you the views of a recluse on 
the two great divisions of the active 
voice of life. The day starts with 
breakfast ; it ends, or it ought to 
end, with dinner. At breakfast, all is 
in prospect, our hopes, intentions, 
misgivings for the day, are all in 
the future. Itis the youth of the 
twenty-four hours, full of uncertain 
anticipation. By dinner-time, the 
day has run its course; we have 
lived that day’s life, and we sur- 
render ourselves to retrospect with 
what appetite we may. 

‘I dislike the collective, aggre- 
gate breakfast-table, at which the 
creatures eat in company. Break- 
fast was meant to be a solitary 
meal; for until the human machine 
is wound up, oiled, and gently set 
in motion, it is unfitted for social 
operations. Why should a man 
speak at breakfast? Why should 
he think of anything but repairing 
the void which long abstinence has 
made? Is it meet that he should 
be expected to jest at such a time, 
or laugh spasmodically at the jests 
of others? Nature cries aloud that 
she is outraged by so unreasonable 
a strain on her energies, and I often 
refuse to tax her so far. It is a 
sulky unsocial meal, dedicated to 
silence and the Times.’ 

‘You are for breakfast in bed, are 
you?’ broke in the doctor. ‘I am 
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sure you are not one of them. Who 
is the fellow who writes a book 
about breakfast in bed? He de- 
serves to have none.’ 

‘Now and then, for a holiday,’ I 
suggested, ‘ breakfast in bed is not 
unpleasant. It is like getting up 
at five in the morning.’ 

‘I agree,’ said Dagentree, ‘ the 
kind of fellow who likes to break- 
fast in bed is made of much the 
same metal as the habitually early 
riser. Hehas no heart. Your early 
riser gets up for the pleasure of 
despising his neighbour; and it is 
wonderful how much _pharisaical 
pride is fostered by the effort. Your 
breakfasteer in bed lies there to 
show his scorn and contempt of 
right-minded men, who wash and 
dress and shave before ten o’clock. 
But these are not the stuff of which 
good fellows or friends are made. 
One rises sour and chilly. The 
other nervous and discontented ; one 
has expended all his wholesome 
energy before the world is awake, 
the other has lost all the freshness 
of his vital organism for the day 
before he begins it.’ 

The Doctor. It is avery doubtful 
enjoyment at the best, having break- 
fast in bed. Itis luxurious, but still 
imperfect. Like all human bliss, 
a drop of bitter mingles in the very 
fountain of pleasure. The Times 
won't lie straight. The pillow slips 
from behind your aching neck. You 
cannot reach the butter without an 
effort, which capsizes your tea over 
your muffin, whence, in a broad 
brown stream, it trickles to the 
counterpane. It is, after all, but 
labour and sorrow. Your fish slides 
off its plate ; and when at last the 
meal is ended, and you turn round 
for a final snooze, your cheek is 
glued by a drop of honey to the 
pillow, and your sheets are like a 
nutmeg-grater by reason of innu- 
merable crumbs of wandering toast, 
till your torture is worthy of— : 


Luke’s iron crown, or Damien’s bed of 
steel, 


ZC 
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Dagentree. The retribution is 
just, and the bitterest drop of all is 
the sneaking sense of unworthiness, 
springing from a base attempt to 
eat your bread in secret. A right- 
minded man may healthily rise at 
seven, and breakfast at eight— 
although there is something rather 
priggish even in that hour. Nine 
or half-past nine I approve of, and 
command none to be later than ten. 
Then, glowing and good-humoured, 
you begin, with a pleasant exterior, 
and an easy conscience, the labours 
of the day. 

Pemberton. I wonder how people 
felt when they breakfasted at seven, 
and went to bed at nine. I suspect 
it was a more natural and healthy 
life. 

Dagentree. You may find it on 
the Continent where you will. Our 
late hours, it must be owned, are 
insular and provincial. When you 
lounge out of Meurice’s, at twelve 
o'clock, with the bright Parisian sun 
high above your head, while the 
fresh-looking matrons and bonnes 
sit with the children in the gardens 
of the Tuileries, and take your 
sauntering way down the boule- 
vards, studded with merry groups 
at the doors of the cafés, your day is 
only beginning, and you wonder to 
find the inhabitants of a great city 
so idle. You call to mind the roar 
and hum and hideous money- 
making hurry of the Strand and 
Fleet Street, and contrast it with 
the easy-going, light-hearted gaiety 
of the metropolis of pleasure. But 
if you think that Paris does not 
work hard, and grasp after money- 
making like the keenest of you, you 
are mistaken. The business day in 
Paris is over before yours begins. 
From six to eleven are their hours 
of work. ‘They are as long as from 
ten to three, and much more un- 
disturbed; and then, his labour 
finished, the Parisian pursues re- 
creation as the other and more 
important object of life. But, unlike 
our dyspeptic Pharisees, he seeks 
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his couch early, and takes his full 
share of sleep. 

One sees the merit of this system 
in its result. Our British merchant, 
or our British lawyer, like Pember- 
ton there, has no time to devote to 
the cultivation of pleasure. All his 
daylight hours are consecrated to 
Plutus. What he calls pleasure, if 
it come at all, is courted in the 
shape of indigestible dinners, con- 
sumed at unnatural midnight hours ; 
or amid many others, as sombre as 
himself, packed into a few square 
yards in Eaton Square or South 
Kensington. All this is unhealthy, 
and, what is worse, is dull and 
dreary, bad for the English brain, 
and makes John Bull appear the 
disagreeable fellow all the world 
believes him to be. 

The Doctor. Well, I will tell you 
a little episode which befel me in 
foreign parts, which to this day I 
cannot think of without a creeping 
horror, and which has given me a 
lasting antipathy to these outlandish 
ways. 


THE GHOST OF GHENT. 


It is now a good many years ago 
—when you, my friends, were being 
birched at Harrow, all for your 
good, and doubtless too little of it— 
that I obtained a travelling scholar- 


ship at Balliol. It was after Glad- 
stone and Sidney Herbert’s time, 
and after Pusey, Froude, and New- 
man’s. 

Proud I was, an unknown Irish- 
man, of being sent abroad to see 
the world at the expense of my 
college, and started of course with 
the full conviction that it was mine 
oyster, and that I should open it by 
my wits. 

I was not then teres atque ro- 
tundus as the good things of Well- 
don cum Baddingly have since made 
me. I was slim, gaunt and angular, 
and had the longest legs, and the 
tallest and thinnest figure in Oxford. 
I was crammed to the roof with 
classics, and was utterly innocent 
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of the slightest knowledge of the 
world, my fellow men, or any mo- 
dern language under the sun. 

I bought a Murray, and my third 
day’s pilgrimage landed . me: at 
Ghent. A charming, medieval, 
sleepy town, which the remem- 
brance of the incident I am about 
to mention has associated with most 
unpleasant thoughts. 

The hotel at ‘which I put up, it 
was the Grand Monarque, or some 
such name, was an old, ghostly, 
wooden-staircased, many-passaged, 
tobacco-scented ‘hostelry. I ‘had 
dined on my journey, and having 
secured my room I sallied out in 
an August evening, intending to 
have a bit of supper on my return. 

It was but shortly after nine when 
I regained the hotel. The streets, I 
had remarked, were ominously still, 
and on arriving at my quarters, 
I found the doors shut and saw no 
symptom of life within. After 
making a noise which anywhere 
but in Ghent would have roused 
the seven sleepers, but of which 
no one outside took the slightest 
heed, I heard scuttling sounds, and 
the door was stealthily unbarred, 
and a native of doubtful sex—for 
his, her or its habiliments left that 
uncertain—holding a dim oil lamp 
in its hand, reluctantly gave me 
admission. The door was shut and 
barred behind me, and before I 
could utter a word the grim feature 
disappeared, muttering some gut- 
tural sounds, entirely unintelligible 
to me. There I was left, at the 
foot of the gaunt staircase, in utter 
darkness, without the slightest idea 
in what direction my room lay. 
To add to my comfort, I knew the 
house to be full of swells, as they 
would now be called, as I had read 
a long list of them in the travellers’ 
book. 

I yelled aloud in English for the 
waiter. A mocking echo from the 
passages above was all the answer I 
received. I was young, horribly 


shy, and morbidly conceited, and 
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the notion of being the hero of'a 
Comedy of Errors was appalling. 
Visions of high-born heads peeping 
over the bannisters in wrath or in 
derision made me- resolve to’ bé 
silent. It occurred’ to me that the 
door of my room must be open, 
while those which were occupied 
would be shut. Groping therefore, 
as best I could up the creaking 
staircase, and feeling along the 
passage, I at last came to an open 
door, and inwardly praising my 
presence of mind and sagacity I 
entered boldly. But I had ‘not 
taken three steps before a smothered 
shriek ‘was heard, and a gruff voice 
roared out, ‘Qu’as-tu li, coquin ?’ 
Horrified;/ I retreated my three 
steps hurriedly, and regained the 
covert of the dark passage just in 
time to hear the door angrily shut 
and bolted. My position was more 
hopeless than ever. 

There was no saying what might 
happen if I tried that experiment 
again, and yet, to spend the night 
on a Belgian staircase seemed to 
promise neither dignity nor comfort. 
I then bethought me that I had, in 
a little tinder box, some cigar fusees, 
of the ancient German type, and’a 
wax taper ; and much provoked that 
I had not thought of this before, I 
endeavoured to obtain a light. But 
as every one knows who ever tried 
the experiment, it is not easy to 
light’a candle with a fusee. It 
bursts into flame, but before your 
trembling fingers can apply it to the 
wick it is out: and after exhausting 
my whole stock of matches, filling 
the staircase with a strong sul- 
phureous odour, and nearly setting 
the old boards on fire by the smoul- 
dering tinder, 1 was left in the 
darkness of despair. 

I regained the staircase: Acheronta 
movebo, I said in my extremity. I 
will plunge into the depths. How 
long I took to find my way to a 
subterranean passage, which was 
the scene of my deliverance, I can- 
not tell. It seemed like a long 
302 
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hideous night. At last a piercing 
scream was uttered close to me. 
Then I heard a fall like that of a 
carpet-bag. Then came a rushing 
to and fro of many feet, and at last, 
to my intense joy, a light. I should 
not have cared had it disclosed a 
cellar full of demons, so glad was I 
to escape from that phantom dark- 
ness. 

The feet were those of waiters 
and chambermaids. The fall that 
of a plump English lady’s maid. I 
pass by the first confusion, the 
Babel of tongues, and the surprise 
which my appearance there created. 
The bearer of the light fortunately 
spoke English, and to him, not too 
credulous, I confided my woes. The 
unfeigned indignation of my tone 
satisfied him: and he got me a 
candle and showed me my room. 

The proximate cause of my 
deliverance was absurd enough, 
although nearly attended with 
serious consequences to the unfor- 
tunate Betty, who was found in 
strong hysterics, and had hardly 
recovered by next morning. It 
seems that in my fruitless attempts 
to light my taper I had covered my 
fingers with phosphorus from the 
matches : and my constant gesticu- 
lations in the dark had rubbed it 
over my dress. The apparition of 
a lean figure, nearly seven feet high, 
glowing in the dark passage with 
unearthly light, was enough to up- 
set stronger nerves than Betty’s. 


Dagentree. Betty thought you— 
A spirit, too, and bright 
With something of an angel’s light. 

Doctor. Probably, with a various 
reading. But you will not now 
wonder that I hate early hours. I 
went off to St. Petersburg next day, 
and found that the story had arrived 
there before me with many addi- 
tional emblishments, and nowhere 
in all the grand tour could I escape 
the detestable popularity of the 
GHOST OF GHENT. 

Dagentree. To resume my disser- 
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tation. I hate a country house 
breakfast, with a dining-room full 
of people. The quiet domestic town 
breakfast, if well appointed, is en- 
durable. It is pleasant to see fresh, 
happy, contented-looking girls, with 
real smiles on their faces, and no- 
thing of the pillow in their voices, 
assemble round the breakfast table, 
with no blank chair left for any 
lazy Banquo to occupy. But a 
breakfast party of a dozen or fifteen 
ill assorted beings is often truly re- 
volting. The inmates of the me- 
nagerie I spoke of the other day, 
are never so unpleasant as at their 
morning meal, Even their aspect 
has changed since last evening. The 
smiling Laura issolemn. The nods 
and becks and wreathed smiles 
with which the Dowager retired to 
rest have vanished, and yield to 
snappish devotion to buttered toast. 
Why does Captain Clavering answer 
thecharming Nelly in monosyllables: 
and why does the young squire, who 
was so tender last night, talk farm- 
ing down the table to the old squire 
this morning? Everything goes 
wrong. When the captain’s tin- 
gling nerves are a trifle soothed by 
tea and partridge pie, and he tries to 
renew his attentions, the charming 
Nelly is deep ina consultation with 
Laura’ on some recondite point of 
feminine adornment, and the captain 
cannot get in a word. He sits with 
his eyes and mouth half open, look- 
ing as foolish as a sensible man will 
do, when he wants to talk, and 
is snubbed. He had made up his 
mind last night to speak in earnest, 
but he is fast relapsing: and is not 
sure that it would not be better to 


go for a week’s cub-hunting to Bob 
Tracy at Ashcourt. 

Doctor. There is some truth in 
what you say, Dagentree, but you 


are too bitter. When you begin to 
surround your own table with bright 
faces belonging to yourself, you 
will feel very differently, and find a 
pleasure in a chattering group which 
your sulky breakfast table never 
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knew. You remember the picture 
of a beaming tutelary genius, lithe 
but finely rounded, with loves of 
boots, and half-coquettish petticoat 
under her looped dress, stepping 
bravely through the snow on her 
errand of kindness to the village, 
beauty and goodness and freshness 
on her morning face. Many are the 
breakfast tables in our English 
homes of which such visions are 
the sunshine. Would you have the 
ladies as well as the men, breakfast 
alone, or exchange the cheerful 
greeting of a circle of such com- 
panions, for the dreary selfishness of 
a Parisian morning, or the scram- 
bling of a Yankee hotel? You for- 
get, as Benedict did, that you may 
live to be married. 

Dagentree. I do not forget any of 
the ills which flesh is heir to. When 
I do quit my sober senses I shall 
probably profess many follies, and 
act many hypocrisies, from which 
my freed soul at present protects me. 
But I will not talk ever of ladies. 
What of man, in the masculine, as 
he appears in his breakfast condi- 
tion, when he comes down of a 
morning to look for his food? Is 
there a manly soul that would not 
rather find the breakfast room 
empty? Of course a gentleman 
will face any terrors where the 
gentler sex is concerned ; but usually 
the masculine mind is taciturn until 
his morning meal is over. 

There are no doubt exceptions, 
but they are generally an obnoxious 
elass. I have seen a chirping 
chattering sparrow of a man, fresh 
in colour, dapper in person, with a 
provoking idiotic and perennial 
chuckle, which not the death of his 
best friend would dissipate, who 
prides himself on keeping up con- 
versation, as he calls it, amid a 
sombre and subdued fraternity. His 
impenetrable self-sufficiency pre- 
vents him from seeing that the 
general wishes of the company 
would consign him to the only 
place where he would cease to 
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smile. But nothing moves him. 
The forced laugh of Laura, the 
grim and awful solemnity of Nelly, 
and Captain Clavering’s ferocious 
scowl, have no effect whatever on 
his well tempered armour. The 
thin but noisy streamcontinues on 
its course, saying everything it 
should not say, suggesting every- 
thing it is awkward, or unpleasant 
or ill-timed to suggest, with a 
hideous and irritating liveliness 
which, like Malvolio’s grimaces, 
would tempt one to hurl things at 
him. 

Doctor. Well hit off, indeed. I 
know the vain garrulous bird, and 
have had a shot at him before now. 
But I know a worse infliction. He 
is usually an habitué, an ami de 
maison, a led captain, a kind of 
domesticated stock man, who spends 
his life in his friends’ country 
houses, making himself universally 
useful and disagreeable. These 
parasites are found everywhere, and 
when they once get hold, it is in 
vain to try to dislodge them. They 
rule the court, the camp, the grove, 
much more supremely than love 
does. This creature always gets 
up early ; it suits its nature and its 
interests. The miseries and indig- 
nities which the man is forced to 
undergo do not deter him. The 
wind may be easterly, every window 
and door open, draughts of the 
most piercing and deadly chilliness 
may pour from every quarter on 
his devoted head. Here Jane with 
her broom sweeps him out of the 
library in a cloud of dust. There 
Sally runs right against him with 
a shovel full of blazing cinders. He 
finds the upper footman gossiping 
with the under housemaid in 
the drawing-room. Jeames stares 
’aughtily at him, and continues his 
flirtation without the slightest re- 
cognition of his presence. All these 
things however he endures, for it is 
a phase of the domestic world which 
is generally unknown, and his 
knowledge may become power one 
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day. If driven out by stress of 
weather, he pokes about the stables 
or pries into the melon frames, and 
finds everything, as he hoped, in 
the precise condition in which it 
was not meant to be seen. Then 
the fiend returns, and prates of the 
morning air, and dew-drops on the 
grass. 

Dagentree. One phase of break- 
fast we have forgotten. I mean the 
town breakfast, to which one is in- 
vited by literary friends, to eat 
plovers’ eggs and early strawberries, 
and talk one’s wisest. The institu- 
tion is associated with great names: 
but it is a word of fear tome. To 
trundle from St. James’s Street to 
Hyde Park Gardens, with the 
certainty that you will be set down 
beside a fat Frenchman, and have 
your nerves and appetite destroyed 
and your temper soured for the day, 
is a trial of friendship which I have 
stood with firmness, but which it 
were not prudent often to repeat. 

Pemberton. I know a man of our 
Inn, Eversley Jones, who was once 
an afflicting illustration of what 
may befall one who goes out to 
breakfast. His father was an old 
friend of a distinguished M.P., 
not less celebrated for his kindli- 
ness than for his breakfasts. Now 
Eversley Jones had received his 
first brief, and an invitation to 
breakfast in Russell Square. The 
consultation and the breakfast were 
fixed for the same day—Sir John’s 
at half-past ten, the Attorney- 
General at half-past twelve. So 
Jones thought nothing could have 
suited better, and started from the 
Temple at ten o’clock, thinking it 
ungracious to forestall in any way 
the hospitality of the baronet. He 
arrived, and was received with 
cordiality and kindness, but he saw 
no signs either of guests or break- 
fast. About eleven one or two men 
dropped in: and gradually he be- 
came aware that the compliment 
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paid him was even greater than he 
had suspected, and that certain mag- 
nates were to honour the entertain- 
ment. He was proud, but he was 
also hungry. Half-past eleven, no 
signs. A quarter to twelve, and the 
augustguestsarrive. Twelveo’clock, 
five, ten minutes past. He has only 
time to reach the Temple, and as 
the party defile into the breakfast 
room, Jones rushed, famishing and 
wild, to his consultation on the 
wings of a Hansom. As ill luck 
would have it he had to wait an 
hour for the Attorney-General. 
Then exhaustion had driven his 
case out of his head. He answered 
his leader’s questions at random: 
disgusted his employer, and sneaked 
home to his chambers in a state of 
starvation and annoyance not to be 
described. 
Dagentree : 


Bear me, some god, oh! quickly bear me 
hence 


to some Highland hostelry, to 
breezy Braemar, or beauteous Glen- 
garry, or lone Loch Fannich, or 
the wilds of Sutherland, bring 
me to the odours of peat fires. 
Spread before me the fresh kipper, 
the frizzling rasher, the new-laid 
eggs, and leave me to breakfast 
amid the moors. There one may 
sleep as sleeps the hunter of deer, 
and see on rising the mists floating 
along the cliffs of Wyvis, or lying 
like a fairy feather bed on the 
bosom of Loch Garry: and there 
one may breakfast like aman. True, 
you may succeed in those regions 
in being left with nothing to eat: 
but that is in itself a new sensation 
to pampered Sybarites, 

Doctor. Pass the claret ; one may 
find nothing to drink nearer home, 
it would seem. 

Dagentree. Finish the bottle, doc- 
tor, and we shall have another, to 
help us to consider the rest of the 
active voice. 
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LIFE IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DOMESTIC INTER{ORS, 


T has been the misfortune of 
Anglo-Indian social existence to 
be more frequently caricatured than 
accurately described. It has been 
depicted by imaginative writers 
who had no personal experience 
whatever of it; by occasional tra- 
vellers who have ‘done’ India, 
during one cold season, at the rate 
of several thousand square miles 
per diem ; and by some few of the 
Anglo-Indian community who knew 
more or less of what they were 
writing about ; but the bulk of the 
descriptive writing devoted to this 
subject has inclined towards inac- 
curacy and conveyed many false 
impressions as to the life of the 
English in India. 

To the readers of those serial 
publications which, for the trifling 
consideration of a penny, give two 
half-page illustrations and half a 
dozen murders in eight pages, 
India has been portrayed with 
about the same amount of truth as 
has characterised the delineation of 
the English aristocracy offered to 
the public in these cheap journals. 
The writers who (speaking of the 
daily life of the town in which they 
have their local habitation) describe 
our hereditary peers as libertines 
who relieve the tedium of legisla- 
tion by the forcible abduction of 
virtuous spinsters of the lower 
orders, acknowledge but few restric- 
tions when it occurs to them to 
depict the existence of people who 
live (or who are supposed to live) 
many thousands of miles away ; and 
so it comes about that the masses 
are taught how, in India, the meri- 
torious English soldier wins for his 
bride the beautiful and highly edu- 
cated daughter of some rich Bhra- 
min, with a dower of some fancy 
Sum in crores, and an impossible 


quantity of diamonds, the smallest 
of which is considerably larger than 
the Koh-i-noor ; how the lovely and 
haughty lady Were de Were dis- 
cards a select circle of British no- 
bility and gentry for the sake of the 
lowly, but brave and handsome, 
young sepoy of her father’s regi- 
ment, with whom, as her husband, 
she lives ‘happily for ever after- 
wards,’ and other matters, which 
are just as thrilling as they are 
absurdly untrue. 

The stage, too, and, more parti- 
cularly the stage eastwards and 
transpontine, has done its best to 
mystify the British public in respect 
of India both socially and geogra- 
phically. In one piece, which was 
supposed to represent some of the 
incidents of the mutiny of 1857, 
Cawnpore was, somehow, confused 
with the neighbourhood of Niagara, 
and a cataract and mountain pass 
were represented as the natural 
features of a country which is really 
as flat and almost as dry as the 
desert. In the same piece, if we 
mistake not, the plot turned on the 
romantic love of a young Hindoo 
male and English damsel; and in 
other instances the mirror that has 
been held up to Indian nature has 
been equally unhappy in what it 
has shadowed forth. 

But the west end stage is not 
wholly blameless in this respect. 
Hight years ago there was played 
at a theatre in the very heart of 
St. James’s, a comedy which, while 
it pretended to great accuracy and 
much detail, was as gross a tra- 
vesty of Anglo-Indian social life as 
the avowed burlesque ‘ Brown and 
the Brahmins.’ The scene lies at 
a hill station in India, and obviously 
one of Bengal. The nearer slopes 
of the hills are bright with the rich 
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flowers of the rhododendron : around 
are to be seen the ‘vast ridges and 
profound valleys of the Himalaya ;’ 
and in the distance, towering over 
all, ‘ the great snowy range glitter- 
ing in the sky.’ Except that the 
snowy range does not glitter when 
viewed from the houses of any hill 
station, this description applies with 
tolerable correctness to Simla or 
Mussoorie or any other sanatorium 
to which, in the hot weather, 
the Anglo-Indian betakes himself. 
But we find the characters in this 
comedy constantly deploring the 
very trying heat of this hill station, 
and to this we must object, because 
the climate of an Indian hill station, 
whatever may be its defects on the 
score of damp, is certainly unobjec- 
tionable as to temperature during 
the summer months. This is, how- 


ever, a trifling error compared with 
those which occur in the description 
of the manners and customs of 
Anglo-Indian society. An officer, 
and presumably a gentleman, is 


made to address a refined and 
youthful lady with whom he is 
slightly acquainted, thus—‘A bottle 
of B. B. forme! I’m as seedy as a 
P. and O. fowl, this morning! I 
was up till gunfire at blind-hookey. 
Such a wet night, and such a jolly 
shindy in the bazaar, coming home 
from the Major’s bungalow.’ This 
‘gallant gentleman and a brother 
officer, when paying a morning 
visit, are described as calling for 
brandy and soda and bitter beer, 
as though the fashionable lady on 
whom they have called were the 
proprietress of a drinking bar. ‘The 
majority of the dramatis persone 
-are either too enervated to do any- 
thing, or energetic only in doing 
what should be left undone. And 
the absurdity culminates in the be- 
trothal to a native femme de chambre 
‘of a military Adonis who is the life 
and spirit of the mess-room and the 
4dol of the fair sex generally. 

There is much misconception 
‘afloat as to the characteristics and 
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habits of the Anglo-Indian. He is 
not the luxurious and listless money- 
grub or dissipated idler that many 
suppose. He certainly lives in a 
large house and keeps more horses, 
carriages and servants than he 
would consider necessary in Eng- 
land ; but he does this of necessity. 
As to houses, it is simply an impos- 
sibility to the European to keep his 
health living in a small room in the 
plains of India. Throughout the 
greater part of the country it is 
absolutely necessary that, during 
the heat of the day, the outer air 
should be carefully excluded from 
the Indian mansion, and the Anglo- 
Indian finds himself shut in at 
seven a.m. with the supply of 
oxygen that is to last him until 
six p.m. To reduce the cubic con- 
tents of his apartment is simply to 
condemn him to the inhalation of 
so much more poison, and so he 
lives in rooms that are lofty and 
spacious. But beyond size an Indian 
house is seldom ambitious to make 
a show. Nocostly papering drapes 
the walls; rarely is there any pre- 
tension to decorative effect; rich 
mouldings, cornices, beadings, &c. 
are conspicuous by their absence; 
and very seldom does the uphol- 
sterer do more for these eastern in- 
teriors than supply the simple furni- 
ture which is indispensable. Cal- 
cutta is styled the ‘ city of palaces,’ 
but beyond the fact that it presents 
to the eye several rows of lofty 
houses with wide verandahs, broad 
porticos, and an ostentatious display 
of high pillars, it is difficult to say 
upon what grounds it assumes this 
title. The materials of which the 
Calcutta palaces are constructed 
are the plebeian brick and mortar ; 
stucco does duty for stone in the 
exteriors; shell-lime occupies the 
place of marble within; and the 
walls of the interior, in their coating 
of whitewash, have much more of 
the barn-like than the palatial cha- 
racter about them. 

In the Mofussil (i.e. in the country 
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or out of the Presidency towns) the 
resemblance to a barn is not con- 
fined to the penetralia ; many of the 
best houses (in some parts all of 
them) are thatched bungalows— 
very lofty and spacious tenements, 
admirably adapted to the climate, 
but very like the outhouses on a pro- 
sperous English farm withal. 

Let us look into an Anglo-Indian 
house or bungalow of average com- 
fort and style, and see to what ex- 
tent luxury exists therein. We 
drive in our buggy to the portico 
and are received there by a servant 
who will inform us whether we are 
to be admitted. If the master and 
mistress are not visible, we are not 
dismissed with the conventional 
falsehood that everybody is out, but 
there are uttered to us the mystic 
words, durwaza bund (the door is 
closed), and, leaving our cards, we 
drive off. Supposing that we are 


to be admitted, our cards are taken 
in, the bearer of them returns with 
the brief message ‘ salaam,’ and we 


enter. If it be the hot weather 
when we call, it will be some minutes 
before our eyes get accustomed to 
the obscurity of the chamber into 
which we are ushered. Coming out 
of the glare of sunlight into the Cim- 
merian gloom of the drawing-room, 
we may very possibly distinguish 
our entrance by tumbling over an 
ornamental table and bowing apolo- 
getically to an anti-macassar which 
we mistake for the reclining form 
of our hostess. But growing ac- 
customed to the light (or darkness) 
we see the objects that surround us. 
Item : we see walls that are simply 
whitewashed, or, at the most, stained 
in some low tint, which is relieved 
by a picked-out panelling in a darker 
shade. Item: above our heads are 
the beams which support the roof, 
and noattempt has been made tosup- 
press the fact that these are beams 
or hide the naked deformity of the 
timber. But if we are in a bunga- 
low we see, instead of the beams, a 
whitewashed cloth, that is generally 
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loose enough to flap about gracefully 
at every gust of wind, often torn, 
and invariably the play-ground of 
those rats which grow weary of 
the monotony of the sloping thatch 
above. Item: above our heads is 
also the punkah—a cumbrous frame 
of wood and cloth to which is 
appended a sweeping and heavy 
curtain that does a considerable 
amount of amateur hair-brushing 
by machinery for any gentleman of 
moderate dimensions who stands 
beneath it. This machine runs 
nearly the length of the room, and 
is supported from the roof by ver- 
tical and cross ropes, draped in 
coloured cloth. Item: beneath our 
feet is matting—cool and pleasant to 
look upon, but not pretending to the 
splendour of even the simple Kidder- 
minster,—and, very possibly, much 
eaten away in many places by white 
ants. Here it may be mentioned 
that the white ant has a peculiar 
regard for matting as a comestible. 
There are few things that these 
neuropterous insects will not de- 
vour; they establish a colony ina 
trunk and devour a wardrobe at the 
rate of a dress-coat a day; they 
mount to the roof and eat away the 
beams and rafters as though the 
solid timbers were but wine biscuits; 
they penetrate the walls and make 
substantial repasts upon brick and 
mortar; and it is recorded that 
when a deficit was discovered in 
the cash balance of a native trea- 
surer, that functionary explained 
the discrepancy by the statement 
that. white ants had eaten the ru- 
pees. They will eat most things, 
but matting is a light delicacy that 
has an irresistible attraction for 
them, and it may be said, without 
much exaggeration, that they com- 
mence their ravages at one end of a 
mat before the other has been nailed 
down. Item: large windows (which 
an Irishman might say are all doors) 
furnished with folding glass case- 
ments and outer Venetian doors, 
open out into the verandahs, the 
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glass doors being closed to exclude 
the air, and the Venetians to keep 
out the light: the said windows be- 
ing very rarely decorated with cur- 
tains. Coming to the observation 
of the furniture, we first notice that 
there are few or none of the mirrors, 
gaseliers, chandeliers, and hand- 
some stoves or fireplaces that are to 
be found in the well-to-do English 
home. There may be a few hanging 
lamps in the corners of the room, 
but the punkah ordinarily occupies 
the best part of the ceiling accom- 
modation. In Northern India there 
is to be found a stucco brick and 
mortar fireplace and mantel-piece. 
Here and there may be found a 
mirror. But Spartan simplicity is 
the rule in respect of the things 
above indicated. Otherwise also 
there is an absence of display. One 
or two marble-topped tables, two 
or three occasional tables, a pair of 
whatnots, an ottoman, a couch, and 
a couple of easy chairs (chintz- 
covered), a piano of uncertain tone 
(last tuned eight months ago, when 
the residents of the station sub- 
scribed a gold mohur each and im- 
ported a tuner froma larger station 
two hundred miles distant), half a 
dozen chairs of miscellaneous cha- 
racter, a canterbury full, or partly 
full, of obsolete music, a few en- 
gravings, and some knick-knacks ; 
ivory carvings from Berhampore or 
Bombay, soapstone work from Agra, 
vases and other things in glass, 
photographic albums, Tennyson or 
Tupper in gold and morocco, the last 
Saturday Review, the last but thirty- 
three sensation novel from the sta- 
tion book-club (three days allowed 
for perusal, and it has been kept 
seven weeks), some highly orna- 
mental but very useless writing 
paraphernalia in walnut or rose- 
wood, ivory and brass, a headless 
doll or some such valuable of child- 
hood (supposing there is a childupon 
the premises )—these briefly may be 
said to constitute the furniture of 
the Anglo-Indian drawing-room, 
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and proportionate simplicity cha- 
racterises the other rooms. To 
prove the extent to which self- 
denial in this respect is carried, we 
may mention that the drawing- 
room table of one of India’s first 
judges was made out of two beer 
chests. 

As to any one particular item of 
furniture harmonising with any 
other there is rarely any thought 
given. The Anglo-Indian popula- 
tion is a shifting one, always on the 
move, always selling off its effects 
at one place to buy them .anew at 
another; and every Anglo-Indian 
habitation assumes in some degree 
the character of a second-hand 
furniture warehouse or curiosity 
shop. If any one were interested in 
the matter, there is a history at- 
tached to nearly every piece of 
property thus collected. The chair 
on which we sit was bought from 
a distinguished civilian who got the 
order of C.B. and promotion for 
saving 2001. worth of copper pice 
and burning 20,0001. worth of bank 
notes (numbers not kept) during 
the mutiny. That table was picked 
up when the Inspector of railways 
gave up housekeeping in conse- 
quence of his wife’s prolonged 
absence from her Indian home. 
(Mrs. Inspector went to England 
for six months to see her child, but 
the operation of ‘seeing’ proved 
such a lengthy one that three years 
brought no indication of any termi- 
nation to it. Every year brought 
to the inspector, as an apology for 
the wife of his bosom, a new 
photographic portrait of that sharer 
of his—purse ; but photographs and 
weekly letters, breathing love and 
hints for increased remittances, 
could not for ever buoy up the’ 
sinking hopes of the Inspector, and, 
so after three years he sold off his 
household effects, and ‘ went in for 
chumming’ with the deputy col- 
lector.) That davenport was pur- 
chased when the late judge left the 
country on his retiring pension. 
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That couch was added to. the 
collection when the doctor before 
the last, carried off by acomplication 
of cowp de soleil, dysentery, and 
general debility, left the station in 
a funereal palanquin. And so on 
to the end, chairs, tables, whatnots, 
&c.—all are sowvenirs of people who 
have come and gone; people who 
were perhaps, dear friends of ours 
ten years ago, and who, when next 
we meet them, will be utter 
strangers to us, grown out of all 
recognition and full of interests 
with which we have no affinity. 
But such an establishment as we 
have described is the abode of the 
Sybarite when compared with some 
Anglo-Indian dwelling-places. Let 
us look up Ensign De Boots of H.M. 
150th regiment. The ensign shares 
a three-roomed bungalow with two 
brother officers, and has one apart- 
ment to serve as sitting-room, bed- 
room, harness-room, lumber-room 
and wine cellar. His breakfast and 


dining-room are at his mess, but 
his one apartment, on exceptional 


occasions, has to do duty even as a 
banqueting hall. The ensign’s room 
is crowded with furniture, but the 
practised eye of the broker would 
estimate the value of the lot at a 
glance as something like 10/. In the 
centre of the room, under the 
punkah, is a bed (the charpoy of the 
country ; i.e. a wooden frame, upon 
which broad tape is stretched cross- 
Wise, mounted upon four roughly 
turned legs). In one corner is a 
camp-table made to fold up and go 
into a small compass, but never 
designed to fit together completely. 
The ensign’s toilet arrangements 
consist of (1) a brass bason (chil- 
lwumchee) upon a folding tripod of 
wood; (2) a chest of drawers, made 
out of a pair of clothes chests, 
that is converted into a toilet- 
table by placing upon it (3) a camp 
looking-glass which is limited in 
size (10 inches by 6) and deficient 
im reflecting power, partly as a 
consequence of the mirror being 
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originally made out of the material 
ordinarily used for glazing purposes, 
and partly because the silver at the 
back has suffered considerably from 
wear and tear. There are two or 
three lounging chairs scattered 
about: and the remaining ground 
space is occupied by portmanteaus, 
a shako box, a gun-case, a three- 
dozen soda-water box, a one-dozen 
brandy box, a saddle and harness 
rack, a miscellaneous assortment 
of boots and shoes, ranging from 
the modest racquet-shoe to the 
aristocratic Napoleon, a racquet 
press, cricket bat and pads, some 
hog spears, and a feeble imitation 
of the British Museum in the shape 
of sundry skulls, skins, &c. of tigers, 
boars, and other objects of the 
chase. In the way of decorative 
effect there is nothing to speak of. 
There are a,few books of the red- 
and - yellow- bound-one-shilling-sen- 
sational school; an odd volume or 
so saved from the wreck of the Sand- 
hurst library; some books in the 
vernacular, over which the ensign 
pores with a moonshee with the view 
of passing in the languages and 
working his way to the staff corps 
or to an interpretership, a heteroge- 
neous collection of writing matériel, 
old letters (few of them answered), 
bills, receipts, regimental papers, 
cheroot-boxes, spurs, whips, sticks, 
powder-flasks and other articles 
more or less closely allied to the 
order commonly known as rubbish; 
and, lastly, on the walls are two 
framed photographs, one of which 
the ensign, in all affection, tells us 
is his governor, while the other 
represents that home in the old 
country to which the spirit of the 
ensign often flies while his mortal 
body is present at the Indian parade- 
ground mess or where not. 

As to the number of servants 
that an Anglo-Indian entertains, 
necessity must again be pleaded. 
The household that in England 
would be conducted with the aid 
of one maid of all work, and an' 
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occasional char-woman, is at a dead- 
lock in India, with less than a 
dozen or twenty servants. Ensign 
De Boots, who keeps one pony and 
conducts his affairs generally with 
due regard to economy, cannot 
manage with fewer than ten re- 
tainers: Mrs. Dhalbat (the wife of 
a highly paid civilian), who is quite 
a proficient in the arts of cheese- 
paring and flint-skinning, finds it 
absolutely necessary to keep fifty. 
And the reason of this is that the 
indian domestic is to his English 
congener, as a solitary tooth is to 
a whole comb. The active and 
handy housemaid who cleans the 
house, washes a child or two, does 
the marketing, cooks the dinner, 
waits at table, and performs other 
offices, is represented in India by 
some ten individual specimens of 
menial humanity. The useful young 
man who grooms a horse, works in 
the garden, and then brings pleasant 
odours of the stable and mould into 
the dining-room while he acts as 
footman, has no parallel in an Indian 
establishment. Caste or custom for- 
bids that the Indian servant should 
make himself generally useful and 
live in the esteem of his fellow men, 
and so he is generally useless. 
Going over the muster roll of 
Ensign De Boots’ establishment, we 
find that, to do next to nothing, he 
has ten servants, viz.: (1) a kit- 
mutghar or table attendant, whose 
functions are to bring his master’s 
cup of tea in the morning; wait 
upon his master (and nobody else) 
at mess; and drink any wine or 
spirits that may be within his reach. 
2. A bearer or valet who keeps 
(or loses) his master’s clothes ; helps 
his master to dress (sometimes 
suggesting some novelty such as 
putting on a waistcoat inside a shirt 
or a pair of socks over the boots), 
and prevents the furniture &c. dis- 
appearing altogether under a heavy 
stratum of dust or beneath the 
active mandibles of white ants. The 
ceremony of dusting is, from its 
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rarity, treated as a solemn festival, 
and sacrifices of broken glass (the 
master’s) and libations of wine or 
brandy (also the master’s) celebrate 
the event. 

3. A sweeper, who sweeps the 
floor, looks after dogs, and per- 
forms other menial offices, which 
no other servant will, on any con- 
sideration, put his hand to. This 
individual, when not drunk, is gene- 
rally quarrelling with his wife, and 
very often he is both. 

4. A bheestie, or water-carrier, 
who supplies the water required in 
the house, the kitchen, and the 
stable. 

5. A dhobey, or washerman, who 
does the washing of the household. 
N.B. The cleansing operation is 
performed in two processes, which 
prove very effective with fine linen. 
First the article (say an elaborately 
fronted dress-shirt) is dipped into 
the pond which is the dhobey’s 
washing-tub, then, being rolled up 
as much like a rope as possible, it 
is swung round the dhobey’s head, 
and brought down with full force 
upon a corrugated plank, that is 
fitted up, at an angle of 45°, on the 
margin of the water. The results 
are, that linen is made wonderfully 
white, and wears out in about half 
the time that it would in England. 

6. A syce, or groom, who does 
little except bring the horse or 
trap round to the door when his 
master requires it, accompany his 
master when he goes out, sleep 
in the stable, and steal the horses’ 
grain. 

7. A grass-cut, who brings in 
the horses’ grass, and does the best 
part of the grooming work. 

And 8 to 10. Three coolies who, 
turn by turn, keep the ensign’s 
punkah going, day and night, with 
only those intermissions that arise 
accidentally out of the punkah-rope 
breaking, or the puller falling 
asleep. 

Now, as a rule, no one of these 
servants will perform any duty save 
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that which peculiarly belongs to 
his department. A kitmutghar may, 
on an emergency, offer, or consent 
to give, his assistance as a bearer ; 
but he takes good care that his 
discharge of a bearer’s duties shall 
be such as will not encourage his 
master to call for a repetition of 
this effort towards general useful- 
ness. And this is about the only 
concession of the kind that is to be 
got out of the members of the 
establishment. 

In a larger household, the do- 
mestic machinery is still more com- 
plicated. To put a dinner on the 
table, it is necessary to have (1) a 
khansamah, or butler, to superin- 
tend generally; (2) a cook, with, 
perhaps, (3) a mate or assistant ; 
(4) a kitmutghar, to assist the 
khansamah in pretending to wait 
at table; and (5) a mussalchee, to 
wash the plates and dishes, and 
clean the knives and forks. Chil- 
dren require something like one 
female attendant (aiyah) per head, 
to insure approximate cleanliness 
and reasonable immunity from 
broken limbs. If there is a garden, 
a mahlee (gardener) must be enter- 
tained for every hundred square 
yards. Every additional horse in- 
volves the necessity of keeping two 
additional men to look after it. 
Every punkah that is kept continu- 
ally working calls in the services of 
its own especial menial triumvirate. 
Two or three bearers are required 
to perform, as far as possible, the 
duties of one housemaid, and one is 
employed to attend upon the chil- 
dren. Two or three tailors (dur- 
zees) are fully engaged in repairing 
the havoc done to the linen by the 
washerman, and in making such 
new garments as, for economical 
considerations, it is inexpedient to 
order from a milliner or haber- 
dasher. Then, there will probably 
be from one to half a dozen chu- 
prassies, whose duties consist of 
sleeping in the verandah, carrying 
chits (notes) about, and carrying 
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the powder and shot when the 
master goes out shooting. And 
there are, of course, the indispen- 
sable sweeper, water-carrier, and 
washerman. 

The above remarks apply to all 
the provinces of India, save Bom- 
bay and Madras. The servants of 
these sea-board provinces are more 
disposed to do general work, and 
less trammelled by caste prejudices. 
The ‘boy’ who does the bearer’s 
duties will, also, officiate as hitmut- 
ghar or khansamah. The men 
employed in the stables will pull 
the punkah; and it is, therefore, 
possible for the Anglo-Indian in 
either of these two provinces to get 
on with a smaller establishment 
than is required in other parts of 
India. But the advantage is con- 
fined to that of numbers, for the 
generally useful creatures of Madras 
and Bombay, who perform the 
duties of two departments, are 
paid as much as any two servants 
of the other provinces; and the 
‘boy,’ whose liberal mind rises 
superior to the narrow sectarian 
tenets of Hindooism and Mahome- 
tanism, not unfrequently demon- 
states his tolerance of the faringhee 
manners and customs by an inordi- 
nate indulgence in his master’s 
liquors and cheroots. Further, it 
may be observed of the Madras and 
Bombay ‘boys,’ that they speak 
English, or some apology for that 
language; and this is not an unmixed 
advantage, for, while they are not 
always intelligible themselves, they 
can generally make out what their 
masters say, and do not hesitate to 
repeat in the bazaar anything of a 
particularly confidential character 
that they may have overheard their 
master or his friends give utterance 


Before leaving the subject of an 
Anglo-Indian establishment of ser- 
vants, it is necessary to explain 
that the cost of keeping these 
necessary incumbrances is compa- 


ratively small. Native servants 
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(with the sole exception of wet- 
nurses) are on board wages. There 
is no servants’ hall wherefrom 
murmurs arise because the dinner 
consists of cold mutton, or the 
table beer is rather washy. Every 
man makes his own arrangements, 
provides his own food, and eats by 
himself, or with fellow-servants of 
his own caste, in the particular hut 
that is assigned to him as his house 
and home. ‘The expense of keeping 
a servant (always excepting what 
he misappropriates) is his wages, 
and the majority of those employed 
do not get more than 10s. to 12s. 
a month, or 6/. to 71. a year. 
Reasonable, not to say insufii- 
cient, as this rate of wage appears, 
time was when it was even lower. 
Twenty or thirty years ago, before 
railways had stimulated exporta- 
tion, and lent their aid to the 
equalisation of prices; before the 
mutiny had brought into the coun- 
try a host of Europeans larger 
than any hitherto seen in the land, 
provisions were generally cheaper, 
and wages proportionately lower. 
Even yet, there are tracts of coun- 
try cut off from the great markets 
and centres of commerce; tracts 
insulated by the absence of road, 
railway, or water communication ; 
where the local produce finds no 
sale, except at prices far below 
those generally prevalent. But 
twenty years ago, this condition 
of things was more marked, and 
applied to a greater extent of 
country. Even now, grain may be 
selling in the Punjaub at one third 
of the rate which it sells for in 
Madras ; because the carriage of it 
by rail some 1,200 miles, by cart 
some 200, and by sea a distance 
that occupies a sailing ship from 
six days to three weeks, imposes 
such difficulties upon the convey- 
ance of it -from one point to an- 
other that this is rarely attempted, 
save under the pressure of famine. 
Nay, it was only the other day 
that one million of the people 
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of Orissa perished, because the 
food that was plentiful enough 
in other parts of India, could not 
be brought within their reach. 
And, if such a state of things exists 
now, it can readily be imagined 
what it was before the iron horse 
had commenced to run, and when 
other means of communication were 
more imperfect than they are at 
this time. Then the grower and pro- 
ducer were excluded from the best 
markets; districts went through a 
course of plethora, during which 
prices were disproportionately low, 
and then suffered from a season of 
dearth, without receiving sufficient 
relief from external sources; and 
the general consequence, in times 
of average plenty, was the imposi- 
tion of an unnaturally low standard 
of value for all local products. The 
value of money was considerably 
greater than it is now, and, in many 
parts of the Mofussil, the servant 
who now gets ten shillings a month 
could be hired for six. 

The cost of living to the European 
in the Mofussil twenty years ago 
was very considerably less than it 
is at present. There were far fewer 
consumers of those articles which 
are mainly supplied to meet the 
wants of the European section of 
the community ; and it was not so 
easy to convey these things to 
the large cities and towns where 
Europeans most do congregate. In 
those halcyon days of domestic 
economy, fowls and ducks could 
often be purchased at ?d. or 1}¢., 
each, where now they cost 6d. to 1s., 
and other articles were equally 
cheap. 

But this is rather like a digres- 
sion from our subject, which was 
the defence of the Anglo-Indian 
on the charge of extravagance in 
keeping a host of servants, and we 
think it has been shown that he 
only does in this respect what 
necessity compels. It is possible 
that Ensign De Boots may have 
his socks put on, while he yet 
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sleeps, by his bearer; and, in the 
heat of the day, the ensign may 
‘take it out in sleep,’ while the 
punkah is kept in motion over his 
recumbent form: but he does not 
waste his life in utter idleness, 
dreaming the sunny hours away 
while dark houris brush aside the 
mosquitoes and fan his cheek with 
peacock’s plumes ; he is as active 
as the climate will allow, reads for 
four or five hours during the day, 
does his regimental duty steadily 
enough, is pretty good all round 
at cricket, racquets, billiards, pig- 
sticking, and snipe shooting, and 
does not spend a rupee more on 
his personal comfort than he can 
help. 

As to keeping horses and con- 
veyances, the defence is much the 
same and equally conclusive as that 
already given on another count. 
In a country where Hansoms are 
not by any means omnipresent and 
walking is often impossible, a man 
must keep at least one horse. As 
a matter of economy it is better to 
keep one horse than a palanquin 
and its four bearers, for the horse 
will, at the same cost, do more 
work, with greater expedition and 
comfort, than can be got out of a 
palanquin ; and two horses can be 
kept for the same amount as would 
cover the hire of one for an hour or 
so every day. In the three capitals, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
vehicles of sorts are to be found in 
ranks for hire: in the principal 
cities of the younger provinces and 
in some of the large stations through- 
out the country, horses, conveyances 
and palanquins may be hired if one 
only knows where to go for them; 
but these conveniences are not to be 
found everywhere, and when they 
are discovered they are by no 
means satisfactory specimens of 
their kind. The weak-springed, 
dirty, insect-haunted box upon 
wheels (called a palkee gharee) of 
India generally, and the rickety 
buggy of Bombay and Madras in 
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particular, are traps that are only 
used by Europeans uponcompulsion; 
the horses worked in these car- 
riages are undersized and jaded 
beasts, subject to every equine ail- 
ment and vice; and the drivers are 
little better than the animals upon 
which they pour down maledictions 
and lashes. Is it to be wondered at 
that the Anglo-Indian keeps his 
own turn-out instead of trusting to 
the uncertain and expensive luxury 
of a hired one ? 

To give the reader a better in- 
sight into life in India, let us 
suppose that we are just arrived in 
the country, and describe what 
would in all probability be our 
experiences. We quitted England 
a month ago and are now landing 
at Calcutta. Three days ago we 
left Madras after a few hours’ stay 
at that capital; and now we are at 
the palatial city, the metropolis of 
India. Our impressions of the 
metropolis as we approach it up the 
Hooghly are not of the most favour- 
able order. Mosquitoes in millions 
boarded the steamer off Saugor- 
point, and two or three hundred of 
these blood-suckers have attached 
themselves to us in particular ; it is 
very hot: and all our fellow pas- 
sengers are as much out of temper 
as weare. Then the sacred stream 
upon which we float is not calcu- 
lated to incite pleasurable emotions; 
it is very muddy (the Tiber being 
as clear as crystal compared to the 
Hooghly) ; it too frequently suggests 
the peculiar character of Hindoo 
funeral obsequies; and the banks 
on either side are monotonously 
low and densely wooded with cocoa~- 
nut and other palms, peepul, banyan, 
and mangoe trees, with here and 
there a native hamlet, and an 
occasional land-mark or boundary 
pillar that has the lively appearance 
of asolitary tomb. Then, again, the 
Hooghly does not the more strike 
one agreeably because throughout 
its channel there are sand-banks, 
treacherous as the Goodwins, 
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whereupon other good ships have 
gone to wreck heretofore and we 
may come to grief ourselves. The 
spectacle of shattered masts stand- 
ing up out of the water that flows 
over the James and Mary bank, is 
not a singularly happy one, and 
this is one of the principal objects 
of interest that greets us. But in 
spite of the dangers of the channel 
we see every indication of mercan- 
tile activity : sailing vessels of from 
500 to 1,500 tons, tugged by wheezy 
little steamers, pass us as we ascend 
the river, or are passed by us as we 
proceed onwards on the same course 
that they pursue; hundreds of na- 
tive cargo boats with thatched 
houses for poops and ragged sails, 
and many a diminutive fishing-boat 
float on the muddy bosom of the 
Hooghly; and on every hand are 
evidences that we are approaching 
a great commercial centre. When 
we do reach the commercial centre, 
we see the city of palaces through 
a forest of masts. From a point a 
mile above Calcutta to another 
point just below Kidderpore (a 
suburb of Calcutta) the river is 
lined on either side by ships in tiers 
and every description of smaller 
craft in groups. On the Calcutta 
side bathing ghats, with their lofty 
pillars and flights of steps that are 
lost in the water, appear at intervals. 
Along the bank on the same side 
runs the course (the fashionable 
drive, the lady’s mile, Rotten Row, 
and so forth of Calcutta) and over- 
looking the course on one side and 
the fashionable quarter of the eity 
on the other is Fort William, a 
military stronghold that is supposed 
to be almost impregnable. 

As the anchor drops in the river 
off the P. and O. Co.’s wharf, thereis 
a rush of passengers to get on shore, 
and a counter rush of friends of 
passengers who have come from 
the shore to get on board. Anxious 
husbands and fathers come off to 
meet wives and daughters; more 
anxious lovers come off to meet 
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their affianced brides; relatives of 
all sorts come off to meet other 
relatives ; and idlers come off to see 
what the last importation of spin- 
sters is like. For it must be ad- 
mitted that the steamers that arrive 
in India during the cold weather 
months are reputed to carry much 
living cargo for the matrimonial 
market. Of the 120 passengers 
who have come out with us two 
score are eligible spinsters, and it 
is even betting that half of these 
will be married before the year is 
out; indeed six have already set- 
tled their connubial engagements. 
One was wooed and won between 
Marseilles and Alexandria, one 
pledged her troth during the jour- 
ney across the desert, two yielded 
between Suez and Aden, and the 
other twain succumbed, after a pro- 
tracted acquaintance of three weeks, 
somewhere in the Bay of Bengal. 
But our object is to land and 
secure rooms at an hotel, so we 
struggle into a shore boat with our 
portable luggage, and, unless we 
are upset, reach the shore. The 
dinghy in which we make this 
journey is a keelless boat that 
threatens to capsize on the slightest 
provocation, and we balance our- 
selves upon it with as much anxious 
thought as though we were per- 
forming a standing act in the circus, 
or taking a short stroll on Blondin’s 
high rope; but experience shows 
that it is not to be upset as easily as 
would appear at first sight; though 
the accidents that occur to these 
light craft are sufficiently frequent 
to justify caution in using them. 
Having gained the shore we engage 
a ticea (hired) gharee to carry us 
the two miles that intervene be- 
tween us and hotel accommodation. 
In this four-wheeled abomination 
we spend a perturbed half hour. 
The miserable jade that drags it 
commits every irregularity of which 
a draft horse can be capable—now 
shieing, and thereby bringing us 
into collision with another vehicle— 
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then jibbing us into the road-side 
drain—and so on ad nauseam—but 
we reach the hostelrie at last. Reach 
it, very likely, to hear that every 
decent room is engaged, and leave 
it again, only to discover that it is 
the same elsewhere, and that we 
must make shift with a corner some- 
where or be houseless. Calcutta 
only boasts of two decent hotels 
and three or four small boarding 
establishments, and at certain pe- 
riods it is quite possible to find 
these all crowded. But as there 
are, ou the other hand, certain pe- 
riods when these houses of enter- 
tainment are nearly empty, it would 
not pay to increase their number. 

Time was when few travellers in 
India thought of taking their ease 
at their inn. People going out from 
England were armed with letters 
of introduction, any one of which 
proved an open sesame to the house 
and hospitality of some resident. 
Anglo-Indians travelling about the 
country were received, as a matter 
of course, by any friend, or friend’s 
friend, or friend of a friend’s friend, 
or anybody else whose house might 
lie in their path. Hotels were then 
far less common than they now are, 
and the feeble imitation of an inn 
in the shape of a Government dak 
bungalow, or traveller's resting- 
place, did not hold out many attrac- 
tions to induce the traveller to halt 
at it. Nowadays the Anglo-Indian 
is less at the mercy of chance hos- 
pitality and more independent, and 
letters of introduction are useless 
documents that may result in an 
invitation to dinner, or, as likely as 
not, have no result at all. 

So we settle down, somehow, at 
one of the public caravansarais of 
Calcutta and look about us. We 
have expressed a wish to have a 
servant, and are, in the course of 
an hour, besieged by a crowd of 
applicants for employment. All 
these would be retainers of ours, 
have chits (certificates—which are 
generally borrowed andoften forged) 
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that give to their holders all the 
virtues under the sun. Never, appa- 
rently, had such a collection of in- 
dustry, honesty, and general worth, 
thrown out of employ by a concate- 
nation of unfortunate circumstances, 
been gathered together as that we 
now see before us. The members 
of this body have each and all been 
model servants, with whom former 
masters have parted only because 
they (the masters) were leaving 
the country or giving up house- 
keeping. But the chits often bear 
contradiction on their face. Peer 
Bux, an ancient with one leg in the 
grave, presents a chit which, bear- 
ing a date of last year, speaks of 
him as a young and active strip- 
ling. Kali Dass, who is obviously 
hardly out of his teens, has a cer- 
tificate that commends him for fif- 
teen years’ faithful service. Some 
of the chits are dated many years 
back; and not a few are written in 
English which is utterly subversive 
of all ordinary ideas of syntax or 
orthography, or bear the sign man- 
nual of personages as hypothetical 
as Sarah Gamp’s Mrs. Harris. 
Further experience teaches us that 
these chits, whether genuine or 
forged, are often hired out at so 
much a day, and that many of 
them are written and sold by half- 
castes, who indulge in all the hyper- 
bole of the native and only a part 
of that regard for Lindley Murray 
which distinguishes the English- 
man of ordinary education. 

But, being uninitiated, we select 
a servant from the crowd before us 
upon the strength of his (or some- 
body’s) certificate, and, it is unne- 
cessary to say, discover subse- 
quently that we have taken a do- 
mestic viper to our bosom. This 
settled, we give audience, unwil- 
lingly, to a series of native visitors 
who break in upon our solitude, 
often unannounced, with the view 
of serving us (and themselves) 
somehow. Jox-wallas (hawkers) 
want us to invest in tape, cotton, 
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sardines, note-paper, salad-oil, steel- 
pens, pomatum, blacking, or bottles 
of acidulated drops. Tailors sug- 
gest that we shall allow them to fit 
us out with suits of fancy tweed, 
calico shirts with linen fronts, and 
fancy paijamas. Barbers volunteer 
to shave us or cut our hair ; itine- 
rant tobacconists proffer villanous 
cheroots, branded as being the 
manufacture of Manilla, but too 
clearly the produce of the country ; 
and commercial rovers of other sorts 
force themselves and their wares 
upon our attention until it is clearly 
proved that we are not to be vic- 
timised, or until our rising indigna- 
tion shows that we are not to be 
attacked with safety. 

Coming to the analysis of Cal- 
cutta life we note what passes 
during the day. At dawn the 


native inhabitants are up and about 
—(for a native, though he may 
sleep nearly all day, will rise before 
the sun)—and the streets and roads 
showsigns of life once more. Troops 
of natives, male and female, pour 


down to the river to bathe ; and the 
servants of the European quarter 
commence their day’s work; kitchen 
servants prepare the early morning 
tea of their masters, syces saddle 
horses, and bearers and aiyahs 
wake their masters and mistresses. 
Then the day commences for the 
Anglo-Indian. Possibly he takes 
it easily enough and goes through 
no more exertion than is required 
to get from his bed to an easy chair 
in the verandah, where he reads 
the morning paper, smokes his 
cheroot, and drinks his cup of tea. 
But he may do more than this—he 
may mount his horse and have an 
hour’s canter on the race-course or 
maidan (a large plain between the 
course and the fashionable quarter), 
where he will meet half a dozen 
equally energetic Europeans. At 
this time unhappy Anglo-Indian 
babes are dragged out of their beds 
and paraded along the roads to 
‘eat the air’ (as it is described in 
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the language of the country) and 
as much dust as may be available 
for consumption—very wan and 
pallid little people are these infant 
exotics ; sadly listless the gaze of 
these nurslings who are veterans 
of many campaigns in which Death 
has been their foe ; dysentery and 
fever have been their portion just 
as measles and whooping-cough are 
the lot of the young ones in an 
English nursery ; calomel and chalk 
mixture are as familiar to them as 
their bread and butter—but, faded 
flowers that they are, selfish affec- 
tion keeps them under an Indian sun 
until the necessity of sending them 
to Europe can be no longer resisted ; 
and, hence, one sees them thus 
snatched from their morning sleep 
and sent out to gather those roses 
that will never bloom for them 
until they have reached their father- 
land. 

There is a time, however, when 
the Anglo-Indians of Calcutta are 
to be found abroad betimes in con- 
siderable numbers. That time is 
when the first and second race 
meetings occur. To suit the con- 
venience of business men (and 
nearly every man in Calcutta has 
business to attend to) the races 
are run early in the morning, and 
not unfrequently in a heavy fog 
which is a London November fog 
minus the smoke. On race mornings 
hundreds collect upon the stand or 
take up their stations in carriages 
by the side ofthe course. Civilians, 
military men, merchants, and pro- 
fessional men, with their wives 
end daughters (sometimes), native 
princes, Baboos of the young Bengal 
school, and Arab horse-dealers, 
with their wives never, in every 
description of conveyance—drag, 
mail-pheton, barouche, brougham, 
buggy, dog-cart, and palkee-gharee 
—throng the roads that lead to the 
course. But beyond the’ actual 
racing, which too frequently degene- 
rates into a ‘walk over,’ and the 
prospect of meeting several acquain- 
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tances whom one met last night, 
and will probably meet again to- 
morrow, there is nothing to incite 
any one to get up at an abnormally 
early hour. There are none of the 
incidental attractions that make 
up the life of a great English 
race-meeting. Ethiopian serenaders, 
fortune tellers, thimble riggers, 
Punch and Judy, knock-’em-downs, 
and other similar entertainments, 
are unknown. There is no necessity 
for a champagne luncheon neatly 
packed away in a hamper and 
enjoyed al fresco, because everybody 
drives or rides home in a matter-of- 
fact way to breakfast. And there is 
little betting. But the races are 
something to be seen, and numbers 
attend them for this reason, without 
feeling any particular interest in the 
horses that run, or entertaining any 
decided opinion that they are enjoy- 
ing themselves. 

On ordinary occasions the Anglo- 
Indian of Calcutta does not make 
his appearance before the world 
until after breakfast. At eight or 
half-past eight he tubs and dresses ; 
at nine or ten he has his breakfast ; 
and immediately after this he drives 
off to his office, or goes to his 
business whatever that may be, 
for the day. At two he breaks the 
monotony of the daily routine by 
taking luncheon, and at four or five 
his labours are over. Then, if 
actively employed, he may, if it be 
cold weather, play cricket, or, if it 
be hot, play racquets, or, in any 
case, ride or take a constitutional. 
There is the excellent cricket-ground 
of the C. C. C. for the upper ten of 
Calcutta society, and there are other 
grounds on the maidan for the lower 
strata of the social world, and if these 
are not as crowded as Lord’s, the 
lover of the game will generally find 
some of his acquaintances there, or, 
at all events, he can stand up at a 
wicket, and have a native to throw 
at him for an hour. There is also a 
very good double court for racquets, 
but this, like the C. C. C., is open 
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exclusively to the local aristocracy, 
and admission is only conceded by 
the procedure—being proposed, se- 
conded, and balloted for—that pre- 
cedes admission to club privileges. 

Parenthetically, we may observe, 
that the noble art of cricket is now 
pursued in India under circum- 
stances far more favourable than 
those which surrounded it in the 
pre-railway days. Then it was 
not possible to bring rival elevens 
together from any distance, or to 
make up an eleven, the component 
members of which were widely 
separated. The stock matches of 
the Calcutta cricket season of that 
period were those made up within 
the C.C.C., and the few played 
by the C. C. C. with the military 
of Fort William and the adja- 
cent cantonments, Barrackpore and 
Dumdum, and the rival clubs of 
Calcutta. A satisfactory match with 
a Mofussil eleven could hardly be 
brought about, when to travel a 
distance of sixty miles involved a 
palanquin dék of twenty hours, and 
only five or six out of an eleven 
could be obtained within that dis- 
tance. Now Bengal meets the north- 
west provinces and Oude, and the 
rival elevens are composed of picked 
men who are brought from scattered 
stations hundreds of miles from the 
place of meeting. 

For the Calcutta man who does 
not incline to athletic sports there is 
nothing to be done after the hours 
of business but to drive home, have 
his glass of sherry, dress, and go 
upon the course. On the course we 
meet nearly everybody whom it is 
the right thing to know, and a 
great many that it is the right 
thing not to know. A long string 
of vehicles of every description, 
sometimes two or three deep, goes 
up the roadway, while another string 
goes down it. There may be seen 
the equipage of the Governor- 
General, with the attendant body- 
guards in scarlet and much gold; 
there are the well appointed car- 
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riages of mercantile magnates, emi- 
nent judges, learned members of the 
bar, distinguished civilians, and 
gallant generals and colonels ; there 
is the high dog-cart of young Bengal, 
and there the hired buggy, very 
shaky as to its springs, and much 
indebted to stray pieces of rope as 
to its harness, in which three happy 
British tars are taking a preliminary 
airing before making a night of it. 
On the course are to be seen people 
of all ranks and all nations. Stray 
representatives of all the nation- 
alities of Europe come from the 
shipping in the river; Armenians, 
Parsees (those quiet, charitable, 
money-making fire -worshippers), 
Eurasians, and people from all parts 
of India come from the native quarter 
of the city; and from the European 
quarter flock the Anglo-Indians of 
many degrees. And, numerous as 
the carriages are, the piece of turf 
railed off for equestrians is gene- 
rally occupied by a very respectable 
mumbers of riders of both sexes.. 
The passage up and down the 


-eourse is no holiday task to the man 
who has a large circle of acquain- 
tances, and wishes to stand well with 


all. For all useful purposes he 
might as well be without a hat, so 
often has he to remove it from his 
head. But bowing to every one he 
knows, at the rate of ten salutations 
a minute, while the daylight lasts, 
is nothing compared with the per- 
formance of this act of politeness 
when it is too dark to admit of his 
recognising friends or strangers dis- 
tinctly. All the world appears upon 
the course about sunset; the Indian 
twilight is a very brief one; and 
‘darkness falls upon the scene before 
the world leaves the drive. So it 
happens that an unfortunate may 
pass the carriage of a most intimate 
‘acquaintance without making a sign, 
and then bestow his sweetest smile 
and lowest bow upon Mrs. Cowry, 
whose only pretensions to be known 
to him are that her husband sup- 
plies him with bottled beer. 
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From the drive the Anglo-Indian 
world proceeds to dinner, and, in 
the ordinary course of things, dines 
and retires to rest at an early hour. 
Exceptionally it may happen that 
the lady of the house (where there 
is one) entertains her liege lord 
with a little music while he dozes 
over a book or smokes his cheroot, 
but more probably she does a little 
of that elaborate work which occu- 
pies a small basket for months, and 
never appears to be turned to any 
practical account. For ladies in 
India do not, as a rule, keep up any 
accomplishments except dancing; 
they, perhaps, let off a few musical 
fireworks, or play an accompani- 
ment to a song at large gatherings, 
when the people who are loudest in 
their call for music are loudest in 
the conversational din that drowns 
it; they have pianos in their draw- 
ing-room waiting for that moment 
(which rarely arrives) when they 
will have energy and inclination to 
play upon them; but music is not 
to them a cherished art; it is rather 
a social penance which has to be 
undergone with a good grace, and 
forgotten as soon as possible. So 
it is with painting and drawing. 
Young ladies arrive in India with a 
stock of drawing materials that 
would keep half a dozen associates 
of the Royal Academy supplied for 
several months. They have been 
taught by masters at school, and by 
governesses at home; they have 
taken lessons at a guinea an hour, 
or graduated at South Kensington ; 
they have contributed to the pic- 
ture galleries of friends and rela- 
tions ambitious pieces with a good 
deal of very cobalt water and sky, 
very purple hills, and many palpable 
touches by the master’s hand in 
them; but arrived in India, they 
turn their backs upon art. For the 
first six months they are too much 
occupied in studying the novelties 
around them; then their attention 
is taken up by the more important 
business that culminates in an 
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engagement; and then, as married 
women, they have their household 
affairs to look after. The neglected 
moist colour-box falls a prey to 
mildew, damp seizes upon the draw- 
ing-blocks, and white ants devour 
the brushes that were to have ef- 
fected such artistic triumphs. Dan- 
cing alone withstands the influence 
of the Indian climate; maids, wives, 
and widows—young ladies of six- 
teen and old ladies of sixty—are to 
be found dancing whenever the op- 
portunity occurs, and, as the pro- 
portion of dancing men to dancing 
ladies is generally four to one in an 
Indian ball-room, few of the fair 
sex, whatever their deficiences in 
charms or excess in’ years, need de- 
spair of finding partners. Dancing 


is almost the only pedestrian exer- 
cise that Anglo-Indian ladies take : 
walking is impracticable in the heat 
of the day, and not tempting in 
the morning and evening; croquet 
played after sunset does not afford 
opportunities for much pedestrian- 


ism; and dancing is, therefore, the 
only practical test that Anglo-In- 
dian ladies have not altogether lost 
the use of their legs for purposes of 
locomotion. 

As dancing is not an every-day 
occupation, or one that can while 
away the hours between 10 a.m. 
and 5 p.m., it is necessary to see 
what the Anglo-Indian lady does 
while her husband is at his work. 
Well! she has her domestic affairs 
to look after. In the first place, the 
khansamah’s accounts have to be 
audited and dinner ordered. She 
calls the servant, who sits outside 
the door (bells are not often used 
for this purpose), and tells him to 
call the khansamah. Khansamah 
is called and, in the fulness of time 
and when he has put on his turban 
and waistband, comes. Khansamah 
bears a formidable roll of paper in 
his hand, from which he proceeds 
to read of fabulous quantities of 
eggs, milk, meat, and so forth, that 
he persuades his mistress were used 
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the day before. Mistress objects to 
the sum total and intimates her 
wish to have this reduced. Khan- 
samah explains that his hoormut 
(dignity) will be lowered and him- 
self beggared if he takes a farthing 
less than the full amount, and then, 
in the blandest manner, consents to 
reduce the bill by four shillings. 
(N.B.—This is a little farce that is 
played nearly every day.) This 
matter amicably settled, dinner is 
ordered, and the khansamah dis- 
appears. 

Here it may be observed that the 
Anglo-Indian sees little of the ar- 
ticles he consumes until they are 
put upon the table. The shops of 
butchers, poulterers, dairymen, gro- 
cers, &c., do not stare him in the 
face when he goes into the trading 
quarter; the carts of these trades- 
people do not call at his door; his 
khansamah is told what is required, 
disappears into by-ways and se- 
cluded bazaars, and emerges with a 
complete commissariat. And here, 
also, it may be stated that the 
Anglo-Indian cannot be charged 
with riotous living. Very quiet are 
the arrangements of the every-day 
breakfast and dinner table, and the 
greatest display made at the burra 
khana (big dinner) involves a 
smaller outlay than that of an ordi- 
nary English entertainment. There 
are no hot-house fruit and out-of- 
season delicacies, bought for their 
weight in silver, upon the Indian 
banquet-table. Hermetically-sealed 
provisions are always in season, if 
not always very fresh, and the ham, 
salmon, patés-truffées, mushrooms, 
green peas, &c., that eke out the 
native turkey and saddle of mutton, 
are put before the Anglo-Indian at 
a cost little exceeding their mean 
price in England. Neither can it 
be said that the Anglo-Indian is 
unusually extravagant in the matter 
of wine, although his consumption 
of bitter beer and soda-water may 
sometimes exceed the English stan- 
dard of consumption. 
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Returning to the lady whom we 
left when she dismissed her khan- 
samah, we find her giving audience 
to other domestics. The bearer has 
to explain away a trifling difficulty 
about a vase that has been broken 
since last night, and is fluent in his 
assurances that it was broken six 
months ago, and before he was in 
the house—that one of the children 
broke it—or anything else that he 
thinks his mistress may believe. 
The tailor has to be directed as to 
the construction of a new dress; 
and other servants have to be ad- 
dressed or listened to. Then, if 
there are children, those young 
people have to be looked after; 
and with these occupations and 
a little fancy work or a novel, 
the morning passes away until it is 
time to receive visitors. Occasion- 
ally this routine is broken by the 
lady of the house going out in the 
morning to do a little shopping; 
but, even in Calcutta, shops are not 
sufficiently numerous to make this 
a work of unceasing interest; and 
so the fancy work, the novel, the 
children, and the servants, beguile 
the early hours of the Anglo-Indian 
lady’s daily life. 

But, from twelve to two she may 
anticipate the arrival of visitors, and 
she sits, conversationally equipped, 
ready to receive them. At 12.30 
gong at the gate sounds once (it 
sounds once for a gentleman, twice 
for a lady, and three times for the 
doctor), buggy drives to the door, 
and bearer ushers in Mr. A., a mid- 
dle-aged civilian, who has torn him- 
self away from his official duties to 
make two or three calls. The con- 
versation does not drag; Mr. A. is 
started before he is fairly seated, 
and will not allow a pause to occur, 
if he remain till midnight. But 
Mr, A.’s ideas are contracted, and 
often ‘shoppy.’ Hear him :— 

‘Very nice party that of the 
Tackers, wasn’t it? Nice people 
the Tackers; and that daughter of 
theirs ischarming. Pity she should 
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be allowed to encourage that young 
Colster—an uncovenanted man who 
only gets 400 (rupees) a month now, 
and can’t hope ever to get more than 
a thousand. And there’s Chalk- 
stone, who has got his Sudder judge- 
ship pucca, mad about her, and she 
won't look at him. Heard of poor 
Muddlebury ? Poor fellow—judge 
at Bubblepore, sentenced the prose- 
cutor to be hanged instead of the 
prisoner, and has been removed and 
degraded to a collectorship; come 
down from 2,500 to 1,900 (rupees a 
month ‘understood), and his wife's 
living at Genoa at the rate of 3,000/. 
a year. Capital thing for us these 
new furlough rules. Seen to-day’s 
Englishman? Very abusive article 
in it about young Jones’ appoint- 
ment to the superintendentship of 
gasometers, over the heads of two 
hundred seniors; accuses Lieut.- 
Governor of nepotism, and talks 
about official corruption. Very ab- 
surd. Nice fellow Jones ; plays the 
violin, and is an immense addition 
to Calcutta society. They say he 
has never had any experience in 
gasometers. Ridiculous! If he can 
master the violin, he can master 
gasometers, of course !’ 

This, and more in the same strain 
being poured forth by Mr, A., that 
gentleman takes his departure. To 
him succeed other members of so- 
ciety ; officers from the Fort, mer- 
chants, and others. Officers from 
the Fort do not ask for soda and B.’s, 
or describe to their hostess the or- 
gies in which they passed the pre- 
vious night. Very likely some of 
them (and a good many civilians as 
well) find India unfruitful, conver- 
sationally considered, and wish, 
during an uncomfortable pause, that 
calling were not one of the ameni- 
ties of social life; but if, at the 
worst, they do not entertain a lady 
with what she ought to hear, they 
do not insult her by talking of what 
she ought not to listen to. 

Employed until 2 or 2.30 p.m. in 
entertaining visitors, the lady of the 
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house finds it necessary to restore 
exhausted nature by a light tiffin, 
and, during the afternoon, prepares 
herself for the evening drive by a 
short siesta, or more crochet-work- 
ing and novel reading. About sun- 
set she is prepared to go on the 
course, and finish the day as we 
have already described. 

This is the ordinary routine of 
Anglo-Indian life in Calcutta, and, 
in most respects, it is very much 
the same elsewhere in India. During 
the greater part of the year, it is 
not possible for ladies to spend any 
considerable portion of the day out 
of doors, and it is rarely practicable 
for them to do so even in the cold 
season. They cannot occupy their 
time after the fashion of their 
English sisters. The open-air em- 
ployments and amusements of 
country life and town lifein Eng- 
land are denied to them. Pleasant 
walks or drives through a pic- 
turesque country, visits to the 
poor, school-teaching, water parties, 


archery meetings, and flower shows 
(with other home attractions), are 


unknown. There is nothing re- 
sembling the morning concerts, 
exhibitions of pictures, and other 
indoor entertainments, which afford 
agreeable occupation during the day 
in London ; and from morn to dewy 
eve there is little prospect of any 
relief to the every-day round of bu- 
siness, domestic duties, and social 
boredom that we have sketched. 
The evening may bring forth 
something that disturbs this mono- 
tonous harmony. A dinner party, 
a concert, a ball, or theatricals. Of 
the first of these it can rarely be 
said that it is any improvement 
upon the quiet dreariness that it 
interrupts. One Anglo - Indian 
burra-khana is the counterpart of 
another, and, in many respects, 
very like the typical dinner-party 
of England. Twenty to thirty peo- 
ple are collected together to eat the 
inevitable turkey and saddle of 
mutton, and dinner is served fifty 
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minutes after time because some- 
body of importance chooses to 
arrive late. During the hour anda 
quarter preceding the feast, gentle- 
men gather in groups round the 
room, and talk shop; and ladies 
cling to each other in couples and 
talk millinery or nursery ; host and 
hostess, on tenter-hooks, making 
futile attempts to introduce upon 
the scene an air of enjoyment. 
Dinner is announced, and male 
guests, according to table of prece- 
dence, offer their arms to ladies 
and lead them to the banquet. 
Table of precedence does not ac- 
count for the relative position of 
people out of Government employ, 
and excludes from all position every 
uncovenanted civilian. Difficulties 
arise. Diffident civilian (cove- 
nanted) of five years’ standing does 
not like preceding his seniors who 
are not in the Civil Service, and 
fails to advance at the right 
moment. Table of precedence is 
upset, couples are not properly 
sorted, and hostess sits down to 
dinner a miserable woman. Dinner 
is protracted over a period of two 
hours and a half, during which 
time the kitmutghars of the several 
guests (each guest has his own) 
are engaged in internecine strife 
and noisy struggle for possession of 
some dish. Dinner over, guests 
return to drawing-room, break up 
into groups, and talk whileone ortwo 
victims play orsing. Half an hour 
is so spent, and then the leading 
lady (the burra mem), watching 
her opportunity, rises to wish her 
hostess and host good night, and is 
followed by all the other guests. 

Concerts are not of very frequent 
occurrence, and are generally given 
by amateurs. Occasionally a few 
travelling professionals give a musi- 
cal entertainment (probably of the 
Christy’s Minstrels’ order). But, 
as a rule, concerts are projected by 
non-professionals, and little is to 
be said about them. 

Dances are more general and 
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more successful. Small communi- 
ties have their carpet hops; large 
communities have more ambitious 
parties. There are the balls given, 
ex officio as it were, by the Viceroy, 
the Governor, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors and Commanders-in-Chief ; 
there are regimental balls; there 
are balls given by large stations to 
some great star who has fallen upon 
them; balls given by the civilians 
to the military; balls given by in- 
dividuals who have 3001. to 50ol. to 
throw away ; subscription balls and 
réunions. In every station there 
is a room which is large enough for 
the purpose, and, with few excep- 
tions, every lady in the country 
will give all the assistance in her 
power to those who get up a dance. 
For it is something to think about, 
something to talk over, and some- 
thing that affords immediate occu- 
pation. Dresses have to be made, 
early engagements with eligible 
partners have to be settled, and, 
very likely, decorations have to be 
contributed. The young lady who 
ordinarily takes as little exercise as 
a Chinese dame of high degree, will, 
in the interests of a ball, shrink 
from no exertion. She would hardly 
refuse to scrub the floor; for the 
ball is to bring her hour of triumph ; 
then she will be surrounded by a 
crowd of devoted men all suppli- 
cants for her hand in the dance; 
then she will be able to reward the 
virtuous youth who is fast and 
smooth in the valtz, and snub the 
awkward wretch whose movements 
in a round dance are as the gambol- 
lings of a young hippotamus; then 
will come her apotheosis, and she 
can afford to work hard to bring 
about that hour of glory. 
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To Anglo-Indian ladies generally 
a ball is something to be thought 
of with pleasure. As we have said 
before, it is sufficient that a woman 
is a woman, and she is sure of 
partners. But if it happens that 
an Anglo-Indian matron does not 
dance, she can, at all events enjoy 
the success and sympathise in the 
pleasure of the daughter, sister, or 
other young lady whose chaperone 
she is. To the elderly man and to 
the clumsy terpischorean male a 
ball in India is a social ordeal of 
the most dismal character. 

For theatrical representations the 
Anglo-Indian is generally indebted 
to amateurs, and when the corps 
dramatique is non-professional the 
performances are few and very far 
between. Of late years Calcutta 
has been able to boast of possess- 
ing, for some months at least, an 
opera, or theatre, or circus, or band 
of serenaders ; and sometimes it has 
had two or three of these at the 
same time. But rich as Calcutta 
is, and much as entertainment of 
any kind is wanting, professionals 
are but indifferently supported, and 
so the companies of opera, theatre, 
circus, and negro minstrels, seek in 
different stations about the country 
that support which the metropolis 
fails to give. The Calcutta man 
regrets that this should be so, and 
deplores the dulness of the city in 
which he dwells; he is loud in his 
denunciations of the public that 
fails to support professional talent ; 
but, when professional talent reap- 
pears, he leaves it to other citizens 
to recognise it, and says for him- 
self, that it is all very well but he 
cannot be bothered by going out 
after dinner. 


PEER 
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THE TWO COMETS OF THE YEAR 1868. 


By Ricnarp A. Procror, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
Author of ‘Saturn and its System,’ &¢. &c. 


IL—WINNECKE'S COMET. 


N the paper on Brorsen’s comet 
I described the principal fea- 
tures presented by comets as they 
approach and pass away from the 
neighbourhood of the sun. The 
various hypotheses which have been 
put forward to account for these 
peculiarities must now for a brief 
space claim our attention. Although 
we are far from being in a position 
to theorise with any confidence re- 
specting the nature of comets, still 
less respecting the purposes which 
they subserve in the economy of 
nature, yet the observations made 
upon the second comet of the year 
1868 have resulted in a positive 
discovery which may serve as a 
stand-point, so to speak, whence we 
can examine somewhat more con- 
fidently than of old, the various 
theories which havesuggested them- 
selves to those who have studied 
cometic phenomena. 

In considering these hypotheses 
we have to distinguish between the 
views which have been entertained 
respecting the nucleus and coma, 
and those which regard the less in- 
telligible phenomena presented by 
the tail. This remark may seem 
trite and obvious, but in reality the 
two classes of hypotheses are found 
singularly confounded together in 
many works on popular astronomy. 
Let it be understood then that 
when, in speaking of an hypothesis 
respecting comets no special men- 
tion is made of the tail, it is to be 
assumed that the hypothesis applies 
solely to the head of the comet. 
The same holds, by the way, with 
reference to the phenomena pre- 
sented by comets. For instance, 
when we said in the paper on Comet 
I. that comets grow smaller as they 


approach the sun, the remark was 
to be understood to apply to the 
volume of the head, not to the whole 
space occupied by the head and tail. 
In fact, it would have been impos- 
sible to assert anything with respect 
to the volume of comets’ tails, inas- 
much as the apparent extent of these 
appendages varies according to the 
atmospheric conditions (humidity, 
clearness, and so on) under which 
the comet is observed, and also ac- 
cording to the light-gathering power 
of the observer’s telescope. 

To return, however, to thetheories 
which have been formed respecting 
comets. 

It has been commonly admitted 
that the substance of which comets 
are composed is either wholly or 
principally gaseous. In no other 
way, it should seem, can the re- 
markable variations of appearance 
which comets present as they ap- 
proach the sun or recede from him, 
be reasonably accounted for. 

Kepler held that comets are 
wholly gaseous, and that they are 
liable to be dissipated in space by 
the sun’s action. He supposed that 
the process of evaporation which 
thus led to the destruction of a 
comet was carried on through the 
medium of the tail. It need hardly 
be said that modern observations 
are completely opposed to this view. 
Comets have been seen to return 
again and again to the neighbour- 
hood of the sun without any appa- 
rent diminution of volume, although 
at each return a tail of considerable 
extent has been thrown out. Fora 
long time, indeed, it was thought 
that Halley’s comet was gradually 
diminishing in volume; but at the 
last return this magnificent object 
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had recovered all its pristine splen- 
dour. 

Newton held, on the contrary, 
that comets are partly composed of 
solid matter. He supposed that 
only the gaseous matter was af- 
fected to any noteworthy extent by 
the action of the sun’s heat. Raised 
frem the solid nucleus the vapo- 
rised particles passed first into the 
coma, he imagined, and were thence 
earried off into space to form the 
comet’s tail. Others so far modi- 
fied Newton’s views as to suggest 
that the vaporised matter is not 
wholly carried off but partially re- 
precipitated upon the head of the 
comet just as the vapours raised 
from’ ocean are’ precipitated upon 
the earth in the form of rain. 

We have seen that a comet di- 
minishes in volume as it approaches 
the sun. It will be noticed that 
both the theories which have been 
described would account satisfac- 
torily for the observed decrease of 
volume. ' But neither of them gives 
any satisfactory explanation of the 
fact'that # comet recovers its ori- 
ginal-volume.as it departs from the 
sun’s neighbourhood. Newton in- 
deed, put forward certain views re- 
-‘8pecting the emission of smoke from 
the nucleus during perihelion pas- 
sage, and he surmised that the true 
dimensions of the comet might in 
this manner be veiled to a certain 
extent: but this part of his theory 
‘has the disadvantage of being al- 
‘most unintelligible, besides being 
wholly insufficient’ to account for 
the regular diminution and increase 
which attend the approach and re- 
-cession of a comet. 

A theory has lately been put for- 
ward by M. Valz which accounts 
for the variation of a comet’s volume 
by the supposition that the solar 
atmosphere exerts a power of com- 
pression, which, varying with that 
atmosphere’s density, is most ef- 
feotive in the sun’s neighbourhood. 
We know, forinstance that a balloon 
must not be fully inflated at first 
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rising, because when it reaches the 
upper regions of air, where there 
is less compression, the enclosed gas 
expands, and would burst the silk, 
if the balloon had been fully filled 
at first. And certainly, on the 
somewhat bold assumption that the 
solar atmosphere extends outwards 
to those regions in which the ob- 
served change of volume takes place, 
and on the additional and equally 
bold supposition that comets are 
surrounded with a film of some sort 
performing the same function as 
the silk of the balloon (or that, in 
some other way the substance of the 
comet is prevented from inter. 
mingling with the substance of the 
solar atmosphere) the theory of M. 
Valz would havea certain air of 
probability. Even, then, however, 
it would be insufficient to account 
for the enormous extent to which 
the variation has been observed to 
proceed. 

The only probable explanation of 
the variation in question is that 
which is put forward by Sir John 
Herschel in his admirable work on 
the southern heavens. During his 
stay at the Cape of Good Hope he 
had an opportunity of observing the 
recession of Halley’s comet, and he 
discusses the phenomena with ad- 
mirable acumen and judgment. 
The result at which he arrives 
appears to afford a simple and ra- 
tional explanation of the observed 
phenomena. He supposes that as a 
comet approaches the sun, the action 
of the solar heat transforms the ne- 
bulous substance of the comet into 
invisible vapour. This action pro- 
gressing from without inwards, of 
course produces an apparent dimi- 
nution of volume. The diminution 
continues as long as the comet is 
approaching the sun, and for yet a 
few days after perihelion passage ; 
but, soon after the comet has begun 
to leave the sun’s neighbourhood, 
the transparent vapour begins to 
return to its original condition, the 
solar action being insufficient to 
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keep the whole of the vaporised 
matter in the gaseous state. Thus 
the comet gradually resumes its 
original apparent dimensions. 

There are few phenomena which 
have given rise to more speculation 
than those presented by the tails of 
comets. Astronomers who, in deal- 
ing with other matters, have exhi- 
bited the soundest judgment, and 
the most logical accuracy of argu- 
ment, seem to feel free to indulge in 
the most fanciful speculations when 
dealing with this subject. 

A favourite theory with the 
earlier astronomers was founded on 
the observed peculiarity that the 
tails of comets are usually turned 
directly from the sun. It was sup- 
posed that the tail is not a really 
existent entity, but merely indicates 
the passage of the solar rays through 
space, after their condensation by 
the spherical head of the comet. 
Just as a light received into a dark 
room through a small aperture, ap- 
pears as a long ray extending in a 
straight line through the room, so 
—according to this theory—the 
sun’s light concentrated by the 
comet’s head, throws a long lumi- 
nous beam into space. Unfortu- 
nately for this view there is a want 
of analogy between the two cases 
thus brought into comparison. The 
light shining into a room produces 
the appearance of a ray, because it 
illuminates the air and the small 
particles of floating dust which it 
encounters in its passage. There is 
nothing corresponding to this in the 
interplanetary spaces. If there were, 
the sky would never appear black, 
since the sun would always be 
shining on matter capable of reflect- 
ing his rays. 

Kepler was the first to form a 
reasonable hypothesis respecting 
comets’ tails. He supposed that 
the action of the solar heat dissipates 
and breaks up a comet’s substance. 
The rarer portions are continually 
swept away, he imagined, by the 
propulsive energy of the solar rays, 
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and are swept in this-way to enor- 
mous distances from the comet’s 
tail. The denser portions remain 
around the nucleus and: form. the 
coma, 

The modern theory respecting 
light (according to which there is 
no propulsion of matter from the 
sun, but a simple propagation -of 
wave-like motion), does not affect 
Kepler’s. hypothesis so much as 
might be. imagined. Whatever 
theory of light we adopt we are 
forced to assume an extreme tenuity 
in the matter which forms the tails 
of comets,..And when once~ we 


have made this assumption, we are 


enabled to admit that even. the 
propagation of a wave-like motion 
through the ether which is supposed 
to occupy the interplanetary spaces, 
might suffice to carry off the: at- 
tenuated nebulous matter with tre- 
mendous rapidity. 

The defect of Kepler’s theory is 
that it appears insufficient to ac- 
count for those anomalous tail-for- 
mations which were referred to in 
our paper on Comet I. 

Newton’s. hypothesis respecting 
comets’ tails wassomewhat different. 
He supposed that the intensely 
heated comet communicated. its 
heat to the surrounding. ether, 
which thus grew rarer and. as- 
cended in the solar atmosphere— 
that is, flowed away from the sun— 
precisely as heated air ascends from 
the earth. The ether thus displaced 
would carry away with it the rarer 
portions, of the, comet’s substanee, 
just as smoke is carried upwards by 
a current of heated air. 

It will be seen at once that New- 
ton’s theory—like Kepler’s—affords 
no explanation of lateral tails, or of 
tails turned towards the sun. 

In modern times a theory has 
been founded on the supposition 
that. cometic phenomena may ‘be 
due to electrical agency. The-Ger- 
man astronomer Olbers was one 
of the first to propound this view, 
and many eminent astronomers+r 
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amongst others the younger Her- 
schel—have looked with favour 
upon the theory. As yet, however, 
we do not know enough respecting 
electricity to accept with confidence 
any theory of comets founded upon 
its agency. 

The comet respecting which we 
now have to treat was discovered 
in the middle of June, 1868, by 
Winnecke. At first it was a tele- 
scopic object, but it gradually in- 
creased in brilliancy until it became 
visible to the unaided eye. In the 
telescope, at the end of June, the 
comet appeared as a circular cloud 
rather brighter in the middle, where 
there was a roundish spot of light. 
A tail could be traced to a distance 
of about one degree from the nu- 
cleus. 

Mr. Huggins quickly subjected 
the new arrival to spectroscopic 
analysis. The result, at first sight, 
seemed to differ little from that 
which had been noticed in the case 
of Brorsen’s comet. Indeed the 
astronomers at the Paris obser- 
vatory and the Padre Secchi at 
Rome were led to pronounce the 
spectra of the two comets to be 
absolutely identical. The more 
powerful spectroscopic appliances 
made use of by Mr. Huggins, how- 
ever, exhibited important differ- 
ences. 

The spectrum consisted of three 
bands of light separated by dark 
intervals. Of these bands two were 
greenish blue, the other greenish 
yellow. The two former were 
tongue-shaped, the last was nar- 
rowed off at both extremities. 

From what we said in our last 
respecting the nature of spectro- 
scopic analysis, it will be under- 
stood that the distribution of the 
comet’s light along the length of the 
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spectrum is the most important 
circumstance to be attended to in 
endeavouring to form an estimate 
of the substance of the comet. But 
as we see that there are, in this 
instance, peculiarities affecting the 
breadth of the spectrum, it will be 
well briefly to consider their mean- 
ing. The matter is, in reality, 
simple enough, but requires a little 
attention. 

The breadth of the spectrum 
corresponds to the breadth of the 
object which is the source of light. 
If that object is uniformly bright 
the spectrum is also uniformly 
bright across its breadth, whatever 
variations may exist in the direction 
of its length. But if the object is 
brighter in some parts of its breadth 
than in others, the spectrum will 
show corresponding variations of 
brilliancy across its breadth. Hither- 
to we have been assuming that all 
the light from the object is of the 
same kind, however it may vary in 
brilliancy. Suppose, however, that 
the light from the middle of the 
object gives one kind of spectrum, 
the light from the outer parts an- 
other; then the spectrum will vary 
in character as well as in brilliancy 
across its breadth. Suppose for 
example, that the middle of the 
object is gaseous while the outer 
parts are solid or liquid, then the 
appearance presented would be two 
thin streaks of rainbow-tinted light, 
separated by a dark space! across 
which would be seen the bright lines 
belonging to the gaseous central 
part of the luminous object. 

Now the breadth of the spectrum 
seen by Mr. Huggins corresponded 
with the breadth of the coma so far 
as the widest parts of the tongue- 
shaped bands was concerned. But 
the narrower parts were about the 


? Our readers will of course understand that a slice only of the object is brought 
under spectroscopic analysis at once. If the whole of a circular object, whose centre was 
gaseous, were examined at once, the middle streak of the spectrum would exhibit the 


compound spectrum of the edge and centre of the object. 


Such an arrangement would 


clearly be unfavourable to the formation of clear views respecting the character of the 


object's light. 
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width of the nucleus. Therefore 
the first question to be decided 
was this,—is the narrowing of these 
bands of light towards one extre- 
mity, and of the other towards both 
extremities, to be considered as indi- 
cative of any difference, in charac- 
ter, between the light emitted by 
the nucleus and that emitted by 
the coma? At first sight it seems 
that no other conclusion could be 
come to. But a little consideration 
enabled Mr. Huggins to arrive at a 
different result. The tongue-shaped 
bands were not only narrower but 
very much fainter towards one end. 
They were also fainter along their 
outer edges, on account, of course, 
of the faintness of the coma as com- 
pared with the nucleus. Now it 
was possible that the narrowing 
down of the bands might be only 
apparent, and due to the fact that 
their outer parts, though really 
existent, became invisible at the 
fainter end. And there were two 
modes of attacking the question. 
First the observer could determine 
by a careful inspection whether the 
light at the narrower end of the 
tongues was so faint that it ought to 
disappear at the edges merely by 
undergoing the same sort of re- 
duction as the brighter light at the 
broader end of the tongue: this 
would show that the coma does not 
differ in constitution from the nu- 
cleus. Secondly, ifthe strip brought 
under examination were narrowed 
by any contrivance, it is clear that 
any difference which might exist in 
the constitution of the coma and of 
the nucleus ought to be exhibited in 
a more marked manner. 

Mr. Huggins applied both 
methods; and each resulted in 
showing that the nucleus has the 
same constitution as the coma, ex- 
cepting only that the exterior part 
of the coma seems to give a con- 
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tinuous spectrum. In other words, 
the nucleus and all the coma except 
its outer shell consists. of the same 
incandescent vapour ; but the outer 
shell of the coma either consists of 
incandescent solid or liquid matter 
or shines by reflecting the solar 
rays. 

So far, however, there is little in 
the spectroscopic analysis which 
differs in character from what had 
been observed respecting Brorsen’s 
comet. But we have now to record 
one of the most startling discoveries 
ever made respecting comets. 

Mr. Huggins was reminded by 
the appearance of the cometic spec- 
trum of a form of the spectrum of 
carbon which he had observed in 
the year 1864. It must be premised 
that the spectrum of an element 
often assumes a different form ac- 
cording to the circumstances under 
which it is obtained. Amongst the 
objects which have spectra thus 
variable is the element carbon. The 
particular form of carbon-spectrum 
which resembled that of the comet, 
is that obtained when an electric 
spark is taken through olefiant gas 
—a substance which, as many of 
our readers are doubtless aware, 
consists of carbon and hydrogen, 
and is one of the constituents of 
ordinary coal-gas.!_ Of course the 
spectrum of olefiant gas exhibits 
the bright lines belonging to hy- 
drogen ; but as these are well known, 
the part of the spectrum belonging to 
carbon also becomes determinable. 

Having noticed, as we said, the re- 
semblance between the spectrum of 
the comet and a form of the carbon 
spectrum, Mr. Huggins determined 
to compare the two spectra directly. 
We have not space to explain the 
contrivances by which this was 
effected. Suffice it to say that when 
the two spectra were brought side 
by side, it appeared that in place 





i ' The other constituent is ‘ fire-damp ;’ also a compound of carbon and hydrogen. 
Olefiant gas is commonly called heavy carburetted hydrogen, while fire-damp is termed 


light carburetted hydrogen. 
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of mere resemblance there was ab- 
solute identity. The bands of light 
which formed the comet’s spectrum 
were found not only to coincide in 
position with those which appeared 
in the spectrum of olefiant gas, but 
to present the same relative bright- 
ness. Two days later the obser- 
vations were repeated by Mr. Hug- 
gins in company with Professor 
Miller (who had been associated 
with him in his earlier spectroscopic 
labours), and both observers agreed 
in the opinion that the coincidence 
between the spectra could not be 
more exact. 

The reader will, of course, under- 
stand that the hydrogen lines be- 
longing to the spectrum of olefiant 
gas are not seen in the spectrum of 
the comet. 

Now only one interpretation can 
be put on this remarkable result, 
and that is that Winnecke’s comet 
consists of the incandescent vapour 
of carbon,—not of burning carbon 
be it understood, but of volatilised 
carbon. 

But carbon, as we are acquainted 
with it on earth, is a substance 
whose chief peculiarity, perhaps, 
is its fixity at ordinary tempera- 
tures ; and no phenomenon hitherto 
presented by comets is more per- 
plexing than the existence of vola- 
tilised carbon as the main or only 
constituent of a comet of enormous 
real bulk, when that comet was 
not so near to the sun as to be 
raised (one could suppose) to an 
extraordinarily high temperature. 
There have been cases where comets 
have been so near to the sun as to 
account for almost any conceivable 
change in the constitution of their 
elements. An intensity of heat of 
which wecan form no conception 
must have been experienced for 
example by Newton’s comet; and 
a still fiercer heat dissipated the 
substance of the comet of 1843. 
But Winnecke’s comet at the time 
of observation was at far too great 
a distance from the sun for us to 
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assign to its mass a temperature 
which under ordinary circumstances 
would account for the volatilisation 
of carbon. 

Nor does the rarity of the atmo- 
sphere in which the comet was 
moving serve to help us in our 
difficulty. Doubtless we are little 
familiar with the effects which 
terrestrial elements would experi- 
ence if they were distributed freely 
in the ether occupying the inter- 
planetary spaces. But so far as our 
experience enables us to judge we 
should rather look for intensity of 
cold than of heat under such circum- 
stances. We see the heights of the 
Andes and of the Himalayas clothed 
in perpetual snow, though day after 
day the fierce heat of the tropical 
sun pours down upon them, and 
though there is no winter there 
(in our sense of the word) during 
which the snows are accumulated. 
We know that the explanation of 
this peculiarity lies in the extreme 
rarity of the air at a great height. 
It seems, therefore, reasonable to 
conclude that the cold of the inter- 
planetary spaces must be far greater. 
Yet here we have an object whose 
light comes from the incandescent 
vapour of so fixed and unchange- 
able a substance as carbon, and thus, 
in place of an almost inconceivable 
intensity of cold we find the evi- 
dence of intense heat. 

It seems impossible, at present, 
to suggest any explanation of the 
observed phenomena. That carbon 
exists out yonder in space in the 
state of luminous gas or vapour, 
that is the one fact of which alone 
we can be certain. Mr. Huggins 
in his treatment of this fact suggests 
the possibility that the carbon may 
be divided into particles so minute, 
that as the comet approaches the 
sun, more of the sun’s heat is 
gathered up, so to speak, and that 
thus the carbon is volatilised. He 
also points to phenomena of phos- 
phorescence and fluorescence in 
illustration of the appearance pre- 
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sented by the comet’s spectrum ; 
but without suggesting any asso- 
ciation between these phenomena 
and those presented by comets. 

One cannot help associating the 
new views thus opened out to us 
respecting comets, with the dis- 
covery recently made that the me- 
teoric bodies which flash singly or 
in showers across our skies belong 
in reality to the trains of comets. 
We have now every reason to believe 
that there is not a single member 
of the meteoric systems, not a single 
aérolite, bolide, or fire-ball, that 
has not belonged once upon a time 
to acomet. The evidence on which 
this view is founded, though it may 
seem insufficient at a first glance, is 
almost irresistible to those who can 
appreciate its significance. Let us 
briefly recapitulate the facts. 

It has been proved that shooting 
stars come from the interplanetary 
spaces, that they form systems, and 
that these systems travel in regular 
elliptical orbits about the sun. Two 
of the systems produce striking 


meteoric displays, viz. the system 
encountered by the earth on or 
about August 10, and the system 
encountered on or about November 


13. Now it had been suggested 
that the members of the former 
system follow the track of the 
conspicuous comet which made its 
appearance in the year 1862; and 
it was proved that, assuming the 
orbit of the meteors to be very 
eccentric, and assigning to them a 
period of 147 years (that of the 
comet), their motions corresponded 
in the most remarkable manner 
with the orbital track of the comet. 
In fact the agreement was so close 
that very few who had examined 
the question could believe it to be 
accidental. But there were two 
objections on which some stress was 
laid. First, it had been necessary 
to make assumptions respecting the 
motion of the meteors, secondly 
those assumptions were not ren- 
dered probable by anything which 
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had been proved respecting any 


meteoric system. The examination 
of the November star-shower by a 
host of eminent mathematicians in 
1866-7 led to results which at once 
removed these objections, and 
brought new evidence—and that of 
the most striking character—in 
favour of the theory that comets 
and meteors are associated. It had 
been supposed that the November 
meteors travelled in a nearly cir- 
cular orbit with a period of some- 
what less than a year. Adams 
proved that they travel in an orbit 
extending far out into space beyond 
the orbit of distant Uranus. And 
the period of this orbit was calcu- 
lated to be 33} years. Here then 
was strong confirmatory evidence 
in favour of the elliptic orbit and 
the long period assigned, by way 
of assumption, to the August me- 
teors. But this was far from being 
all. Astronomers looked for a comet 
to be associated with the November 
meteors; and they found one—a 
small one, it is true, but with a 
well-defined character, an orbit 
calculated beyond suspicion of im- 
portant error, and agreeing so 
closely in its motions with those 
of the November meteors that the 
chances were millions on millions 
to one against the coincidence being 
accidental. It hardly required after 
this, that an association should be 
pointed out between other meteor- 
systems and other comets. Yet 
this has been done, and thus that 
which had already been demon- 
strated wasillustrated by new proofs. 
We may say that nothing which 
men of science have dealt with has 
ever been more satisfactorily proved 
than the fact that meteors are the 
attendants on comets. 

Now, how meteors are thrown off 
from cometic nuclei we are not yet 
able to say. They differ wholly in 
character from their source, and 
thus we learn that the gaseous 
nature of cometic nuclei is due to 
the action of causes connected with 
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those to which the nuclear structure 
of the comet’s head is due. But 
whether the first formation of me- 
teoric systems is associated in any 
way with the processes which result 
in the formation of a comet’s tail, 
is not quite so clear. As yet no 
comet which has had a brilliant tail 
has been subjected to spectroscopic 
analysis, so that we cannot pro- 
nounce with any certainty respect- 
ing the structure of these singular 
appendages. Some astronomers are 
disposed to look on the formation 
of a track of meteors all round the 
orbit of a comet as due to the action 
of influences by which parts of the 
comet’s mass are thrown into orbits 
of slightly longer period than that 
of the head, though closely re- 
sembling that orbit in figure. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that the 
great contrast in character between 
the meteoric bodies which form 
the train of a comet, and the 
gaseous nucleus and coma, remains 
yet among the mysteries which 
astronomers have been unable to 
clear up. 

But so soon as it had been shown 
that a comet’s head is formed of a 
certain well-known terrestrial sub- 
stance, it was natural that the 
question should be asked whether 
this substance is to be found in 
meteors. Hitherto no great pro- 
gress has been made in determining 
the elementary constitution of me- 
teors which have not actually fallen 
upon the earth. Itis so difficult to 
catch them during their brief tran- 
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sit across our skies that only a few 
substances, as sodium, phosphorus, 
magnesium, and so on, have been 
shown with any appearance of pro- 
bability to exist in shooting-stars. 
Certainly carbon is not among the 
number of those elements which 
have been detected in this way. 
But at a recent meeting of the As- 
tronomical Society, it was stated 
that several aérolites contain carbon 
in their structure, and Mr. De la 
Rue offered a fragment of one of 
these to Mr. Huggins for analysis. 
Certainly a strange circumstance 
that an astronomer who had ana- 
lysed the structure of a body mil- 
lions of miles away from the earth, 
should take into his hands and sub- 
ject to chemical analysis a fragment 
which had once in all probability 
belonged to a similar comet. 

In conclusion, we must notice 
that there has been a remarkable 
absence during the past few years 
of those brilliant and long-tailed 
comets which alone seem calculated 
to afford the spectroscopist the 
means of answering some of the 
difficult questions suggested above. 
The tail of Winnecke’s comet was 
too faint to give a visible spectrum. 
In fact the comet itself was only 
just visible tothe naked eye. When 
a blazing object like Donati’s comet 
or the comet of 1861 comes to be 
subjected to spectroscopic analysis, 
we may hope for an amount of in- 
formation compared with which 
that hitherto obtained is probably 
altogether insignificant. 
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HE second volume of Mr. 
Spedding’s edition of the let- 
ters, speeches and occasional wri- 
tings of Lord Bacon, with his con- 
necting narrative of them, closed 
with the fall of Essex, bringing 
down his life to 1601. Atthe end 
of six years we have a second instal- 
ment of a work which for the 
patience, industry and sagacity of 
its editor ranks in merit beside 
the histories of Mr. Carlyle. If 
Mr. Spedding has not made haste, 
neither has he taken rest in his 
labours; and indeed, had he no other 
merit than that of unwearied in- 
vestigation, he would be entitled to 
an honourable and high position 
among the writers of the day. The 
reading public may perhaps be more 
astonished at the versatility of book- 
makers who pass in the course of 
two or three years from the borders 
of the Great Salt Lake to Tower 
Hill: but the thoughtful reader will 
be inclined to applaud an author 
who weighs his facts and words in 
a balance as exact as goldsmiths’ 
scales, and whose zeal for his subject 
never overrides his care for the very 
truth. There may be different 
opinions about Bacon’s character, 
but there can be none about his 
biographer’s accuracy. Of the other 
signal virtues of these volumes we 
shall have occasion to make mention 
as we pass them under review. 
That the third and fourth volumes 
will prove as generally interesting 
as their predecessors can hardly be 
expected. In these Bacon, though 
still in the fore rank of the narrative, 
is yet less prominent either for his 
fortunes or misfortunes than he was 
in the first and second. No great 
crucial question affecting him, such 
as his relations to the Earl of Essex, 
occurs in these volumes: there are 
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SPEDDING’S LIFE AND LETTERS OF BACON} 


far fewer glimpses into his family or 
private life: his brother Anthony ap- 
pears in them only to die: his mother 
is no longer on the scene with her 
vivid letters and her strong per- 
sonality : Queen Elizabeth is on the 
borders of the grave: the great 
mutations of her reign are over; 
the elder brood of her statesmen in 
the tomb: a new era has come to 
the birth, and the foundations are 
being laid for the next great revo- 
lution of Britain, a revolution in 
which religion and politics were still 
mingled together, but in which 
their positions were reversed. The 
work of the Reformation is past: 
the work of parliamentary govern- 
ment, at least in its modern import, 
is beginning. In 1601, with which 
year the third volume of Lord 
Bacon’s Letters and Infe opens, 
Bacon was forty years old, consulted 
by Elizabeth, engaged in profes- 
sional and political business, corre- 
sponding with therulers of the state, 
but as yet neither in high office nor 
perhaps, except in the immediate 
circle of lawyers and state ministers, 
at all conspicuous. We are left to 
infer that he was a man of mark: 
the full measure of his reputation 
will be read in the concluding 
volumes of Mr. Spedding’s work. 
We find him active in parliament 
and in the law courts: yet Salisbury 


in the one and Coke in the other 


attracted far more notice than Bacon 
had hitherto done: and as for his 
philosophical reputation, there were 
perhaps not ten men in England 
in 1601 who had heard of or 
cared to be told of it. He saw in- 
ferior men, and sometimes younger 
men also, put over his head: he 
watched a new time coming, yet no 
one beckoned him to advance with 
it, much less to take the rudder 
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into his hand. For the pre- 
sent therefore, and indeed, nearly 
throughout these recently published 
volumes, we must be content with 
following his steps as an active 
member of the House of Commons, 
as a ready but not actually official 
adviser of the king or the minister, 
as one still walking on a level road 
of public business with much credit 
to himself, but scarcely, if we take 
only a contemporary view of his posi- 
tion, with conspicuous distinction. 
The fourth volume has nearly closed, 
when Bacon at length is appointed 
attorney-general. ‘T'welve years— 
tedious and disappointing, if not 
quite disheartening years—of his 
life are recorded by Mr. Spedding in 
the present instalment of his work. 

One important change indeed 
there was during this period in 
Bacon’s personal relations. He mar- 
ried: but the young Lady Bacon 
by no means supplies the place of 
the old one ; and whether her hus- 
band regarded his acquisition as a 
fortunate one we are left to imagine, 
for his biographer treats of the mat- 
ter with rather provoking indiffe- 
rence. Weare told by him that the 
bride was ‘an alderman’s daughter,’ 
‘an handsome maiden,’ and ‘ to his 
liking,’ and, moreover, that she had 
land and money. So far all was well; 
neither does it appear that Bacon’s 
mother-in-law, although ‘a little 
violent lady,’ gave him any parti- 
cular trouble. Butany impertinent 
curiosity we may have on the sub- 
ject of Sir Francis and my Lady 
Bacon is thus gravely rebuked by 
our philosophic guide to the Baco- 
niana : 


When the domestic relations of a man 
so conspicuous as Bacon attract no notice, 
it may be inferred that they are peaceable 
and quiet ; and twenty years of married life 
in which the gossips and scandal-mongers 
of the time found nothing to talk about 
have a right to remain exempt from in- 
trusion. In outward circumstances it 
appears to have been a very suitable match; 
the wife’s fortune being a little less than 
the annual value of the husband’s inherited 
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estate, and her social rank a little lower; 
but not much. Taking his position and 
prospects into account, it was certainly a 
good match for her, nor was it a bad one 
for him. And I do not know why it should 
not be allowed to pass with as little remark 
now as it did then, or as any similar matcli 
would do in the present day. 


Tn this grave admonition to mind 
our own business, and ‘not,’ as 
Sancho says, ‘to look for bacon 
where there are no pins to hang it 
on,’ there is a touch of Petruchio’s 
philosophy on the subject of mar- 
riage. But we are ready to confess, 
discomfited as we are, that such 
reticence is far better worth endu- 
ring than the equivocal romance 
presented to us by another recent 
biographer of Bacon. 

A gleam of light is, however, 
thrown on the marriage ceremony 
in a letter from Dudley Carleton to 
John Chamberlain, April 11, 1606: 


Sir Francis Bacon was married yesterday 
to his young wench in Maribone Chapel. 
He was clad from top to toe in purple, and 
hath made himself and his wife such store 
of fine raiments of cloth of silver and gold 
that it draws deep into her portion. The 
dinner was kept at his father-in-law Sir 
John Packington’s lodging over against the 
Savoy, where his chief guests were the 
three knights, Cope, Hicks, and Beeston ; 
and upon this conceit (as he said himself) 
that since he could not have my L. of 
Salisbury in person, which he wished, he 
would have him at least in his representa- 
tive body. 


Francis Bacon’s activity in the 
House of Commons, as well as his 
position of councillor to Elizabeth, 
and in some measure, after an in- 
terval, to King James also, obliges 
Mr. Spedding to enter frequently 
into the general history of their 
reigns, and thus a national is super- 
added to the personal interest of his 
book. We are much mistaken if, 
so far as the present narrative is 
concerned, the pages relating to 
public business and national ques- 
tions do not prove more attractive 
to the readers of it than either the 
Life or Letters themselves. The 
biographer’s explanations, and what 
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may be termed Bacon’s state papers, 
throw many new lights upon the 
times to which they refer; and Mr. 
Spedding displays all the cardinal 
virtues of an historian. His com- 
ments on the proceedings of the 
House of Commons on the great 
questions then beginning to. be 
broached of prerogative and privi- 
lege, of the Crown revenues, of 
grievances and supplies, of vital 
points at that time in religion, 
indeed, of nearly every element of 
the great controversies in the reign 
of James’s successor, are not only 
instructive in themselves, and 
models of clear and dispassionate 
discussion, but open also, in our 
opinion, new grounds for a review 
of the real points at issue between 
the rulers and people of England. 
In only one sense of the word is 
Bacon himself prominent in these 
volumes—he is the real if not the 
acknowledged leader of the Lower 
House. Nor is he a party chief, 
as we expect in the present day 
such a leader to be. We find him 
opposing mere innovation; we find 
him, also, bating the edge of royal 
or ministerial demands. With one 
hand he checks the impetuosity of 
reformers, with another he invests 
with more palatable forms the 
measures of administration. In his 
letters and state papers, usually 
addressed to the king, may be 
found suggestions which, if ac- 
cepted at the moment, would pro- 
bably have cured or mitigated the 
disease, certainly have met the par- 
ticular difficulty, and which in most 
instances, if not in every one, were 
fraught with the seeds of prudent 
and politic reconciliation between 
the opposing forces. We will, how- 
ever, before entering on the reign of 
James, dismiss Elizabeth from the 
stage. 

Passing over the quarrels be- 
tween Bacon and Coke, with which 
many of our readers will be ac- 
quainted, and which are merely 
the old feud between a great juris- 
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prudent and a great lawyer—a feud 
already rehearsed by the Scsevolee 
and the forensic orators of Rome— 
we come to the most remarkable 
measure of Elizabeth’s last parlia- 
ment—the business of the mono- 
polies—the protection and free trade 
question of the seventeenth century. 
The great queen, though she never 
appears to have taken a large view 
of public affairs, and was sufficiently 
stiff-necked in all matters touching 
on her authority, yet understood 
what her two next successors could 
never be made to comprehend—the 
time for saying No and the time for 
saying Yea, and by her conduct on 
this occasion, she managed to re- 
gain nearly all her earlier popu- 
larity, which, since the execution of 
Essex, had been on the wane. She 
left the scene of political life like a 
well-graced actor attended by the 
plaudits of a grateful people. It 
was perhaps fortunate for her peace 
at the moment, and for her re- 
putation with posterity, that she 
survived only fifteen months the 
prorogation of her last parliament. 
Questions were coming to the sur- 
face which would have alarmed 
her pride, because they would have 
trenched on her dearly cherished 
prerogative. She may accordingly 
be said to have been ‘felix oppor- 
tunitate mortis,’ since she was 
removed from troubles and rumours 
also of troubles. She, an aged 
woman, worn with the cares of 
state, surviving the grey-haired 
statesmen who had upheld her 
hands in so many encounters with 
domestic treason and foreign levy, 
might no less than the aged Augus- 
tus have murmured at a destiny 
which had reserved her for trials 
not less grave and perplexing than 
the storms of her youth and 
maturity. 

We can find room only for the 
last paragraph of Mr. Spedding’s 
account of this memorable mono- 
poly-business. 

On Saturday, the promised Proclamation 

3B2 
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being published and in every man’s hand, 
they (the Commons) were informed that she 
would receive them on Monday in the 
afternoon—40, 50, or 100 of them. But 
when they were proceeding to elect the 
hundred, there rose a ery at the lower end 
of the House of A/I, all, all; which being 
reported to the Queen, she gave leave for 
all to come. She received them in state; 
and haying heard the address of thanks, 
delivered by the Speaker in a style which 
reminds one of the Liturgy, replied in a 
style peculiar to herself. If she had known 
that it was her last meeting with her people, 
and studied to appear that day as she would 
wish to be remembered ever after, she could 
not have done it better. Gracious, grateful, 
affectionate, familiar ; seated high above the 
reach of injury or offence, and filled with 
awful confidence in the authority deputed 
to her, yet descending to exchange cour- 
tesies, accept benefits, acknowledge and 
excuse errors— 
‘She bowed her eminent top to their low 
ranks, 
Making them proud of her humility ; 


and I ‘suppose never appeared so unques- 
tionably and unapproachably sovereign as 
then, when she spoke to them most freely, 
feelingly and touchingly, in the tone of a 
woman and a friend. 

How it fared with Francis Bacon 
under Elizabeth has appeared in 
the former volume of the Letters 
and Life. He had hied but little 
nearer to ‘high fortune’ at the end 
of her reign than he was at the 
beginning of his professional or 
political life. Still he lacked pre- 
ferment, and might have referred 
with Hamlet to the somewhat 
musty proverb of ‘ while the grass 
grows the horse starves.’ ‘My 
good old mistress,’ wrote Bacon in 
a letter to her successor, ‘ was wont 
to call me her watch-candle, be- 
cause it pleased her to say I did 
continually burn (and yet she 
suffered me to waste almost to 
nothing).’ And this lack of pre- 
ferment and expenditure of watch- 
ing assumed with each year a 
graver aspect. The day was being 
far spent, a new reign with its un- 
certainties was at hand, and no one 
of his aims, whether for professional 
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advancement or that of learning, 
had been reached. His inclinations 
led him one way; his necessities 
pointed to another. If he devoted 
all his powers to science he must 
abandon the profession of the law ; 
and his income was too narrow and 
his debts were too many for him to 
retire from public life. Fuller has 
well described the two-fold nature 
of his pursuits, and one source at 
least of his pecuniary difficulties. 
‘He was privy councillor, as to King 
James, so to nature itself, diving 
into many of her abstruse myste- 
ries. New conclusions he would 
dig out with mattocks of gold and 
silver, not caring what his expe- 
rience cost him, expending on the 
trials of nature all and more than 
he got by the trials at the bar; 
posterity being the better for his— 
though he the worse for his own— 
dear experiments.’! Nor can any one 
read his essays or letters without 
perceiving that Bacon’s was one of 
those natures to which pomp, state, 
and their accompanying luxuries 
are almost necessities. He took 
delight in building, in trim gardens, 
in rich movables, and in apparel 
perhaps more costly than his purse 
could buy ; and be it remembered 
before he is taxed with prodigality 
on these accounts, that a certain 
amount of splendour in living was 
expected in his time of all who 
aimed at standing well with the 
court. In our drab-coloured days 
a member of parliament may, if he 
see fit, live as frugally as Andrew 
Marvel did, and yet not on shoulders 
of mutton or in a garret. His club 
and his lodging enable him to eat 
and sleep economically, and yet 
with comfort. If he walk or ride 
unattended down Parliament Street, 
no one will remark upon him as a 
niggard ; no one will require him to 
keep a man servant; no one reproach 
him for not going richly and gaily 
clad. It was not so in Bacon’s 


1 Fuller, Church History, ch. iv. 
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days. Rich if not gaudy attire, 
a suite of retainers, at least a foot- 
cloth horse, and a lodging of some 
price, were then essential to all who 
had risen, or were endeavouring to 
rise, in the political world; and the 
gains of even high office were 
often far from being equivalent to 
its demands for show and ceremony. 
From a letter that has been kindly 
laid before us of Lord Burleigh’s, 
we learn that he, Lord Treasurer 
as he was, had occasion to wince 
under the cost of a statesman’s 
housekeeping : 

I am [he writes] at charge by attendance 
upon Court, and by keeping of my household, 
specially in term time by resort and suitors, 
atmore than any counsellor in England. I do 
affirm that the fee of my treasurership doth 
not answer to my charges and my stall. In 
my household I do seldom feed less than 
1oo persons. For my servants, I keep some 
to whom I pay not wages and [but?] give 
liveries which I know many do not. I 
have sold as much land of value as ever I 
had gifts of her Majesty. 


We still employ the phrase ‘ Her 
Majesty’s servants,’ but it went far 
beyond an expression of courtesy or 
loyalty, as applied to Elizabeth. 
All who managed her affairs, all 
who sought her smiles, were in a 
far more literal sense her servants, 
for service she exacted from them 
even to the uttermost farthing. Of 
the Tudor princes, Mary, whose 
memory is atrocious in Exeter 
Hall, was perhaps the only one 
who had consideration for her ser- 
vitors’ pockets. Henry VII. vexed 
his people by hoarding, Henry VIII. 
by lavishing money, Edward’s guar- 
dians apparently both grasped and 
wasted it, and Elizabeth looked 
that those who sought her should 
pay heavily for their pains in suing. 
If they were tolerably well off in the 
world, she expected her subjects, 
when sent on her errands, to defray 
their own charges. If they needed 
her wages they needed their own 
patience even more, for she was a 
tardy paymistress. ‘The Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth’ have a stately 
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sound : they often might more truly 
have been termed ‘ Queen Elizabeth’s 
Visitations on her great lords and 
the wealthier country gentlemen.’ 
Many noble oak woods were felled, 
many broad acres sold or deeply 
mortgaged, to supply the cost of her 
gracious presence. Her poets en- 
titled her ‘Gloriana;’ her minis- 
ters, her courtiers, and favourites, 
might in their secret hearts have 
more justly called her ‘ Parsimoni- 
ana.’ There may have been policy, 
as well as frugality, for herself in 
these progresses. A heavily in- 
debted nobility was stripped by her 
visits of the sinews of civil war or 
occasional tumults. 

In the very curious ‘ private 
memoranda’ of Bacon, which Mr. 
Spedding has brought to light and 
printed for the first time, there are 
found numerous entries on the very 
important subject of bettering his 
own condition. We do not regard 


* this as any just cause of reproach 


to him, for the desire to be better 
off, if an infirmity at all, is one by 
no means out of date, nay, indeed, 
as the disastrous speculations and 
alarming sacrifices of the present 
day show, it is not likely to be 
extinct at present. We can merely 
allude to these ‘memoranda’ as 
evidence of the ways and shifts 
by which alone Bacon and his 
contemporaries could raise their 
heads above the level of their fel- 
lows. Favour of great men was 
of course an essential lever for 
promotion. But who were these 
great men? They consisted almost, 
if not quite, entirely of those who 
had access to the royal ear. Now, 
there are many avenues to prefer- 
ment, then there was but one. Now 
a man may, as he sees best or 
easiest for his nature, make himself 
generally popular or formidable by 
arts, or, at least, through avenues 
unknown in Bacon’s age. He may 
write terrible leading articles; he 
may select a conspicuous minister 
for his quarry and hunt him down; 
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he may watch for the tenth wave of 
public grievance or wrath at real 
or supposed grievances, and ride 
upon the top of it into place and 
comfort. It is competent for him, 
if less ferociously disposed, to be a 
jackal, and so come in for a share 
of his lion’s prey; or if he be 
wealthy as well as aspiring, he may 
keep in his pay a band of trumpeters 
to proclaim his extraordinary merits 
to the world. But none of these 
arts were available for Francis 
Bacon. A leading article would 
probably have been as good as a 
warrant for his instant committal 
to the Tower. To set his fangs 
into a prime minister, would have 
been much the same thing as for a 
sparrow to fly at a hawk; to head 
a rabble who murmured at the 
absorption of land by nobles, would 
have brought upon him at the best 
gyves for the remainder of his 
days, or far more probably a short 
shrift and a coil of rope. He might 
indeed have had some chance as 
a jackal, but then these accom- 
modating animals were then as 
well as now in such abundance 
that their portion of deer or bul- 
lock would have been small. No 
wonder, therefore, that in this 
dearth of opportunities, Bacon 
deeply studied the paths of wisdom 
for a man’s self. Such study was 
then an unavoidable adjunct to 
even noble ambitions, and it still 
remains to be shown that his ambi- 
tion was ignoble. 

For in estimating his character it 
is necessary not only to weigh him 
in the balance of his own time, but 
also to keep in mind the objects 
that he set before himself. His 
was a two-fold nature, and if either 
moiety of it be kept out of sight he 
will be misunderstood or harshly 
judged. Many reproaches have 
been levelled at Cicero, some plau- 
sible, some just, yet more ignorant 
ones: but it has never been ac- 
counted among his faults that after 
his first return from his questorship 
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in Sicily, he resolved never again 
to be long absent from the Roman 
forum. His mortification at dis- 
covering that no one knew that he 
had been Questor of Sicily, where 
he conceived that he had been highly 
distinguishing himself, did him, he 
admits, more good than if he had 
received all the compliments that 
he expected ; for it made him reflect 
that the people of Rome had dull 
ears but quick eyes, and that it was 
his business to keep himself always 
in their sight; so that from that 
moment he resolved to stick close 
to the forum, and to live perpetually 
in the view of the City. What 
Rome was to Cicero, ‘ the chamber’ 
of the queen or king was to Bacon, 
and it is no blemish on his integrity 
that he sought to enter it by re- 
commending himself to such as 
already possessed a private key. 
His was no vulgar craving for 
power and place; these the ordinary 
ends of public men were means to 
him. His proper empire, he felt 
was not of this world, but of the 
world of knowledge, its advance- 
ment, its reformation, and diffusion. 
But in order to attain his rightful 
throne potent auxiliaries were indis- 
pensable—money, for research and 
experiment were costly necessities ; 
influence tobe obtainedonly through 
high position; and patronage of the 
great at a time when there was no 
reading, far less a scientific public, 
and when every writer of books, 
however trivial, found dedication 
to some great man a primary con- 
dition of success. Now Francis 
Bacon, an untitled barrister, or even 
as one of the ‘learned counsel of 
the queen,’ could do little more for 
learning, as he regarded it, than 
Northumberland could do for as- 
tronomy, or Raleigh for chemistry 
in the Tower: but Bacon high in 
the law and delivered from debt, 
might render his worldly station 
tributary to his aspirations for the 
great commonwealth of science, and 
so turn the world in which he 
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wrought painfully into a stepping- 
stone to the world in which he 
would move easily. He was con- 
tent with Samson to toil at the mill 
provided that like him also he might 
become strong enough in the end 
to pull down the Dagon-temple of 
‘Science,’ in his opinion, ‘ falsely 
so called.’ For long and weary 
years he wore the garb of a suitor, 
and incurred the reproach of soli- 
citation, because he aimed in his 
secret soul at leading learning and 
its professors to at least a Pisgah 
view of the promised land, as that 
aim is expressed in some noble 
verses of Cowley’s: 


From these and all long errors of the way, 

In which our wand’ring predecessors went, 

And like the old Hebrew many years did 

stray 

In deserts but of small extent, 

Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last ; 
The barren wilderness he past, 

Did on the very border stand 

Of the blest promised land, 

And on the mountain’s top of his great wit 
Saw it himself and showed us it. 

But life did never to one man allow 

Time to discover worlds and conquer, too; 

Nor can so short a line sufficient be 

To fathom the vast depths of Nature’s sea ; 
The work he did we ought to admire, 

And were unjust, if we should more require 

From his few years, divided ‘tween th’ 

excess 
Of low affliction and high happiness. 


Many a statesman and many a 
divine, then and since, have waded 
without fear or reproach, to keys 
and mitres throngh far deeper mire 
than ever Francis Bacon did; but 
they had palpable ends in view, 
understood and applauded also 
even by those envying their luck. 
Whereas Bacon, aspiring to an in- 
visible throne, was looked upon 
as a dreamer, and taxed with self- 
seeking. 

As we must presently turn to the 
mundane side of his career, it may 
be expedient to display the views 
which he entertained of his proper 
vocation. The following extract in- 
deed belongs to the third year of 
the reign of James, but he had long 
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been incubating on the thoughts 
which it contains in that of Eliza- 
beth. There is a considerable gap 
between his letters at this time, 
their editor finding none between 
the date of Bacon’s knighthood, 
July 1603, and the March following. 
He imagines, however, that the in- 
tervening months were among the 
busiest and most exciting that he 
had ever passed. ‘For this is the 
time when I suppose him to haye 
conceived the design of throwing 
his thoughts on philosophy and in- 
tellectual progress into a popular 
form and inviting the co-operation 
of mankind.’ 

The following sentences are trans- 
lated portions of Bacon’s original 
‘stately Latin,’ printed in the third 
volume of the Philosophical Works, 
p- 518: 

Believing that I was born [he writes in 
his preface to ‘ De Interpretatione Nature ’] 
for the service of mankind, and regarding 
the care of the common wealth as a kind 
of common property, which, like the air 
and the water, belongs to everybody, I set 
myself to consider in what way mankind 
might be best served, and what service 
I was myself best fitted by nature to per- 
form. 

Now among all the benefits that could be 
conferred upon mankind, I found none. so 
great as the discovery of new arts, endow- 
ments, and commodities for the bettering of 
man’s life. For I saw among the rude 
people in the primitive times the authors of 
rude inventions and discoveries were con- 
secrated and numbered among the gods. 
And it was plain that the good effects 
wrought by founders of cities, law-givers, 
fathers of the people, extirpers of tyrants 
and heroes of that class, extend but over 
narrow spaces, and last but for short times ; 
whereas the work of the Inventor, though a 
thing of less pomp and show, is felt every- 
where, and lasts for ever. But above all 
if a man could succeed, not in striking out 
some particular invention, however useful, 
but in kindling a light in nature—a light 
which should, in its very rising, touch and 
illuminate all the border regions that con- 
fine upon the circle of our present knowledge; 
and so spreading further and further should 
presently disclose and bring into sight all 
that is most hidden and secret in the world 
—-that man (I thought) would be the bene- 
factor indeed of the human race,—the 
propagator of man’s empire over the uni- 
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verse, the champion of liberty, the conqueror 
and subduer of necessities. 

For myself, I found that I was fitted for 
nothing so well as for the study of Truth ; 
as having a mind nimble and versatile 
enough to catch the resemblances of things 
(which is the chief point), and at the same 
time steady enough to fix and distinguish 
their subtler differences ; as being fitted by 
nature with desire to seek, patience to doubt, 
fondness to meditate, slowness to assert, 
readiness to reconsider, carefulness to dis- 
pose and set in order; and as being a man 
that neither affects what is new, nor admires 
what is old,' and that hates every kind of 
imposture. So I thought my nature had 
a kind of familiarity and relationship with 
Truth. 

Nevertheless, because my birth and 
education had seasoned me in business of 
state; and because opinions (so young as I 
was) would sometimes stagger me; and 
because I thought that a man’s own country 
has some special claims upon him more 
than the rest of the world; and because I 
hoped that, if I rose to any place of honour 
in the State, I should have a larger ‘com- 
mand of industry and ability to help me in 
my work ;—for these reasons I both applied 
myself to acquire the arts of civil life, and 
commended my service, so far as in modesty 
and honesty I might, to the favour of such 
friends as had any influence. In which 
also I had another motive ; for I felt that 
those things I have spoken of—be they great 
or small—reach no further than the con- 
dition and culture of this mortal life; and I 
was not without hope (the condition of 
religion being at that time not very pro- 
sperous) that if I came to hold office in the 
State, I might get something done too for 
the good of men’s souls. 

When I found, however, that my zeal was 
mistaken for ambition, and my life had 

‘almost reached the turning-point, and my 
breaking health reminded me how ill I could 
afford to be so slow, and I reflected more- 
over that in leaving undone the good that I 
could do by myself alone, and applying 
myself to that which could not be done 
without the help and consent of others, I 
was by no means discharging the duty that 
lay upon me, I put all thoughts aside, and 
(in pursuance of my old determination) be- 
took myself wholly to this work, &c. 


For once that this noble disclosure 
of a stedfast purpose has been copied 
by extractors, Milton’s self-revela- 
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tions, meditations and conclusions 
have been presented to readers a 
hundred times. And yet to our 
feeling there is much more of real 
dignity and modesty also in this 
passage of Bacon than there is in 
the lofty, but somewhat arrogant, 
professions of Milton. Bacon is 
contemplating universal knowledge, 
Milton an epic poem to live with 
Homer’s and Virgil’s and the De- 
livered Jerusalem. The one has in 
view a circle of readers, ‘ audience 
fit if few;’ the other the universal 
good of mankind. 

The accession of James to the 
throne might seem to open for 
Bacon new prospects of advance- 
ment. In a learned age—and if 
theology be learning the age of 
James was such—that prince was 
eminent as a scholar. 

He was very eloquent in speech, whose 
Latin had no fault, but that it was too good 
for a king, whom carelessness (not curiosity) 
becomes in that kind. The masculine work 
of his set orations commanded reverence, if 
not admiration, in all judicious hearers. 
His judgment was most solid in matters of 
divinity, not fathering books of others, us 
some of his predecessors; but his works 
are allowed his own by his very adversaries.* 

The temper of James led him to 
cultivate the arts of peace, and he 
took a lively interest in every great 
question of the day, sometimes in- 
deed too lively for his station, since 
where he should have been umpire, 
he too often engaged actively in 
debate, and as Brennus cast his 
sword, so James would throw his 
sceptre into the scale. With the 
name of Bacon as a writer and as 
one of the ‘learned counsel’ of 
Elizabeth, he had been long ac- 
quainted, and he had the reputation 
of being ‘most bountiful’ to all, 
especially to scholars. And yet in 
spite of these circumstances, fair as 
they were in seeming, Francis Bacon 


' Fuller says of Bacon (Church Hist., book x. cent. x. vii.) that he was a great honourer 
of ancient authors, yet a great desirer and practiser of new ways in learning, and he has 


just before written ‘ none can character him to the life, save himself,’ 
observation of Fuller’s will be our excuse for the length of the above autobiographical 


extract. 


We trust that this 


2 Fuller, ib. 
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needed all his patience for several 
years of the new reign. 

There was more than one cause 
for the continued tardiness of his 
promotion. The part he had taken 
in the case of Essex was, until the 
king was better informed on the 
matter, no recommendation of Bacon 
to James. The Essex party was the 
Stuart-succession party also, and a 
bad word from them to the king 
would not be wanting in due season. 
James openly displayed favour and 
affection to the unfortunate earl’s 
kindred and adherents and so may 
have thought it decent to defer 
Bacon’s preferment to a more con- 
venient season, if indeed at the 
beginning of his reign he thought 
about it at all. In fact there was 
no especial vacancy for him just 
then. The very quietude of the 
accession was not in Bacon’s favour. 
Not only were the late queen’s 
ministers sufficient for all the busi- 
ness then in hand; but the new 
king, who brought over the border 
with him a few sage grave men, 
had counsellors enough and to spare. 
Once again we must be on our 
guard against seeing with the eyes 
of our own time, and should en- 
deavour to look at the men and 
measures of 1603 as they probably 
looked at both themselves. One 
apparent slight to Bacon is thus 
explained away by Mr. Spedding : 

Bacon had for some years been employed 
and described as one of the ‘Learned 
Counsel ;’ but it was by the verbal order of 
the queen; he had never been sworn in 
and had no written warrant. Not being 
now mentioned by name in the king’s 
letters, and not coming properly under the 
description of a person ‘in office at the 
queen’s death,’ he was in effect left out. 
The omission however was altogether ac- 
cidental, and as soon as the king was 
informed of it, was supplied at once. 


Bacon’s own letters, as printed by 
their editor, certainly betray no 
symptom of his being aggrieved. 
He writes of his majesty’s conduct 
and understanding in phrases very 
unlike those employed by modern 


historians in speaking of him, and 
it would be difficult to reconcile 
Bacon’s account of James with that 
of Arthur Wilson, had not Fuller 
given us a hint that ‘ Wilson was 
more satirist than historian.’ The 
credence which his narrative has met 
with from writers as respectable and 
painstaking as Dr. Vaughan, affords 
one more illustration of the harm 
that satire has so frequently done 
to history. It has more than once 
occurred to us while following Mr. 
Spedding’s account of Bacon’s dis- 
appointments, that however agree- 
able to James his ready wit may 
have been, however seasonable his 
speeches in Parliament, or his state 
papers on important questions, his 
learning would not avail him much 
with his learned master. Although 
they stood beside each other, they 
really belonged to different eras of 
the world. Had the king been 
asked whom he considered the most 
eminent scholars in Christendom, 
he would, doubtless, have named 
Scaliger, Lipsius, and Casaubon, and 
he would have been correct in his 
opinion, for, according to his own 
and the received notions of scholar- 
ship, they were so. Had Bacon, on 
his part, presented to his majesty, in 
1605, instead of the ‘ Advancement 
of Learning,’ a confutation of Ar- 
minius, or an attack on Vorstius, 
or ‘Proofs that the Pope was the 
Beast of the Apocalypse,’ his volume 
would have been far more welcome 
to his ‘most excellent majesty,’ 
and might have been far better un- 
derstood by him. The stately har- 
mony of Bacon’s sentences could 
not be lost upon the pupil of George 
Buchanan; but the matter that he 
read could scarcely be to his taste, 
at least beyond the complimentary 
sentences at the opening of the 
‘ Advancement.’ James would have 
been pronounced by Dominie Samp- 
son a man of ‘ great erudition,’ but 
his learning was that of a time 
when ‘ Divinity ’ was held to be the 
‘Queen of Sciences’ generally, as 
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well as by Democritus Junior.! The 
king was deep in the fathers, the 
councils and the schoolmen, deep 
also in the theology that grew out 
of the Reformation abroad and at 
home. That he had more than a 
superficial acquaintance with clas- 
sical literature there is no token, so 
far as we are aware. Moreover he 
had a dread of novelties, troubled 
not his head with the discoveries of 
Galileo or Copernicus, and was 
much more concerned in promoting 
the union of Churches, than in 
bringing men to be of one mind as 
to the laws of the universe. James 
was in short anything rather than 
a Prince Henry of Portugal, or a 
rey sabio, like King Alphonso. 
Rather was he a doctor Angelicus 
or Seraphicus, born out of due time, 
misplaced on a throne on which, 
amid the controversies of his day, 
he too often enacted the part of 
‘ Chaos old,’ 


And by decision more embroiled the fray. 


An early opportunity was offered 
him for displaying his address as 
umpire in Church questions. On 
his progress from his old to his new 
kingdom, he was met by the Mille- 
nary Petitioners, and he had not 
been twelve months on the throne 
when he took the chair at the 
Hampton Court Conference. The 
advent of James to the crown was 
a subject of anxiety and hope to 
each of the religious parties in Eng- 
land. The Romanists, in return for 
what they had done and suffered 
for the mother, not unreasonably 
looked for relief, if not positive 
favour, from the son’s hands. After 
the last sermon he heard in the 
Cathedral Church of Edinburgh, he 
assured the Presbyterians of his af- 
fection for their doctrine and disci- 
pline, and he had sent encouraging 
and comforting messages to the 
English Dissenters even before the 
queen’s decease. The Anglicans, 
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on their part, cherished expectations 
that a prince, who in unepiscopal 
Scotland had endured so much con- 
tradiction from elders and ministers, 
synods and sermons, would speedily 
become enamoured of the compara- 
tive grace and freedom of their own 
church establishment. Of the three 
theological goddesses, the Anglican 
Venus received the apple from the 
Caledonian shepherd, and _ once 
more it proved an apple of discord. 
The language and behaviour of 
James at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference have many chroniclers who 
exhibit the usual discrepancies of 
religious knights in similar passages 
of arms. Among their conflicting 
reports, one thing only is certain. 
The Presbyterians were discom- 
fited, and the English divines de- 
clared the royal chairman to have 
been directly inspired by the Holy 
Ghost. The Romanists had neither 
voice nor lot in the debate. They 
were regarded by the northern and 
the southern Church alike as be- 
yond the pale of Christian toleration; 
and, accordingly, like ‘dogs and sor- 
cerers,’ they ‘ stood without.’ Amid 
many misconceptions of these times 
to be found in Hume, there is none 
more flagrant than the view taken 
by him of this conference. ‘ By 
entering zealously into frivolous 
disputes,’ he says, ‘James gave them 
an air of.importance and dignity 
which they could not otherwise 
have acquired; and being himself 
enlisted in the quarrel, he could no 
longer have recourse to contempt 
and ridicule, the only proper method 
of appeasing it.’ Thus a philo- 
sopher of the eighteenth century 
writes of the controversies of the 
seventeenth! The questions debated 
in January 1604 at Hampton Court 
—the cross in baptism, the ring in 
marriage, the form of absolution, 
the meaning of confirmation, bowing 
at the name of Jesus, baptism by 
laymen or by women, and excom- 
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munication in ecclesiastical courts— 
were as vital to the disputants as 
Catholic Emancipation, Free Trade, 
‘or Disestablishment. of the Irish 
Church, in these days, and ‘con- 
tempt and ridicule’ would have been 
as unavailing against them as they 
were, or will be now, for ‘ appeasing 
quarrels’ in which a whole people 
interests itself. Of the three reports 
of the Hampton Court Conference, 
Mr. Spedding prefers Dr. Montagu’s 
conveyed in a letter to his mother, 
to Fuller’s the most lively, and to 
Barlow’s, the one commonly cited, 
We have no doubt that he has good 
and sufficient reasons for his pre- 
ference; but whichever of the 
three he might have seen cause to 
adopt, we should have equally de- 
sired some foot-notes from Neale’s 
account of the Puritan view of the 
controversy. These might have 


been ‘afforded without ‘letting the 
Whig-dogs have the best of it.’ We 
cannot omit, and reluctantly abridge, 
Mr. Spedding’s own opinion of the 


king’s conduct on the occasion : 


He began by treating the questions at 
issue as matters deserving grave considera- 
tion ; showed himself ready to allow any 
alterations which could be proved to be 
requisite and fit ; and with that view invited 
the leaders of the party which desired 
alteration to appear and state their case for 
themselves. If he had stopped there, 
playing the part of listener only, and re- 
serving the expression of his own opinion for 
after-consideration, I suppose he could not 
have done better. His error—a characte- 
ristic error and springing out of what was 
best in him, considered as a man—was in 
allowing himself to be drawn personally 
into disputation. Even if the case of his 
opponents had been one which admitted of 
a refutation conclusive and unanswerable in 
itself, it would have been better not to urge it. 
The old proverb tells us to ‘let losers have 
their words,’ and upon the same principle 
the authority which can overrule in action 
should not be too solicitous to defeat in 
argument. But in this case there was no 
hope of convincing the opponents that they 
were wrong, and the attempt was sure to 
invite opposition and aggravate disappoint- 
ment. And yet to let an unanswerable 
argument pass unanswered was a piece of 
forbearance to which the scholar-king was 
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not equal; and in comparing the second 
day of the Hampton Court conference with 
the first, the consequences are traceable 
very distinctly. On the first day; when he 
was taking order with his councillors: what 
changes should be made, and had only his 
own Bishops to dispute with, he seems to 
have gone altogether in the direction which 
Bacon advised, and to have been’ disposed 
to go a good way. Before he had got 
through the second, when he was engaged 
in argument with the dissentient doctors, 
he had committed himself to a position 
which Bacon would certainly not have 
approved. ‘This,’ said he (in answer toa 
question how far the Church hud authority 
to prescribe ceremonies), ‘ is like Mr. John 
Black, a beardless boy, who. told me, the 
last conference in Scotland, that he should 
hold conformity with his Majesty in matters 
of doctrine ; but every man, for ceremonies, 
was to be left to his own liberty. But I 
will ‘have none of that; I will have one 
doctrine, one discipline, one religion in 
substance and ceremony. Never speak 
more on that point—how far you are bound 
to obey.’’ Now ceremonies in themselves 
indifferent, were precisely what the dis- 
sentient party most strained at; and such 
declarations as this, though intended to 
procure quiet, did in fact warn them that 
they must either abandon what they took 
for points of conscience or seek for relief 
elsewhere, and thereby undid the tranquil- 
lising effect of the concessions which the 
king was willing to make, and which were 
not inconsiderable. 


James indeed was walking, per- 
haps unconsciously, in the steps of a 
far abler monarch than himself in 
thus imagining that he could per- 
suade orcompel men to be of one mind 
either in external or internal points 
of religion, But as Charles of Spain 
discovered too late, that regulate 
them as he might, his watches would 
not all keep corresponding time, so 
James lived long enough to perceive 
that his royal fiat at Hampton Court 
was ineffectual in reconciling the 
feuds between ‘old priest’ and 
‘new presbyter.’ He did not indeed 
pay himself the price of his enforced 
conformity, but he left it as a heavy 
mortgage on the royal estate to his 
son, and how the mortgage was 
foreclosed, is it not written in the 
book of the ‘ Great Rebellion,’ and 
in the regal martyrology of Eng- 
land ? 
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We must now pass from the 
spiritual to the temporal affairs in 
which Bacon will be found actively 
engaged in Mr. Spedding’s narra- 
tive; not, however, without recom- 
mending the readers of it to weigh 
well Bacon’s paper ‘dedicated to 
his majesty,’ and entitled ‘ Certain 
Considerations touching the better 
Pacification and Edification of the 
Church of England,’ especially if 
the reader be taking part in the 
present controversy between those 
who deviate from the rubric on the 
right hand or the left. The form of 
ceremonies is evanescent, and those 
of one age appear trifling or burden- 
some to another. But the substance 
of ceremonies, the desire to sever the 
priest from the layman, the hanker- 
ing after Judaism, is alike in all 
ages; and in all alike the good sense, 
moderation, and gravity of such an 
umpire as Bacon was in his day is 
the one thing needful, and perhaps 
seldom more needed than at the 
present hour. 

In strict order of time the ques- 
tion of the union of the kingdoms 
of England and Scotland should 
have preceded mention of the 
Hampton Court Conference, for 
Bacon dedicated (in private) to his 
majesty a discourse on the former 
subject. In terming it the ‘happy 
union,’ Bacon’s wish was father to 
his thought; but the project was 
premature and so fell to the ground. 
Many years, much misunderstand- 
ing, and numerous calamities were 
to pass over both kingdoms before 
their union could be happy—or 
North and South Britons cordially 
shake hands with each other. In 
theory the scheme of James was 
wise and well-meant; but he did 
not take into account the force of 
national prejudices; he forgot that 
the animosity of centuries cannot 
be extinguished by royal proclama- 
tions and Acts of Parliament. By 
the poorer and less civilised of the 
two nations the proposal of union 
was resented as an affront, almost 
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indeed as a proffer of subjection 
on their part; by the richer it 
was viewed as little short of an 
invitation to their barbarous neigh. 
bours to exchange barren moors, 
swamps, and mountains for such 
valleys as the Vale of Bevor, and 
such corn land and pastures as 
skirted the Thames and the Trent. 
The few Scots who accompanied 
James across the Tweed, even be- 
fore a Scotch favourite had made 
the national name odious in south- 
ern eyes, strengthened the aversion 
of the southern kingdom, and 
although the parliamentary union 
took place early in the next cen- 
tury, the national reconciliation 
required nearly another hundred 
years to complete it. It was not 
indeed really accomplished until 
Scotland grew rich, until the port 
of Glasgow rivalled for its West 
Indian trade the port of Bristol; 
until the Lothians equalled in fer- 
tility the broad acres of Holkham, 
and oblivion had crept over the 
‘North Briton,’ ‘The Prophecy of 
Famine,’ and the open or secret in- 
fluence of John Earl of Bute. 

We now pass on; and, indeed, 
must hasten over the two next of 
the more important questions in 
which Bacon took an active part in 
the House of Commons; and we 
select these points as much for the 
value of the biographer’s comments 
as for the practical and far-seeing 
wisdom displayed in Bacon’s state 
papers. These questions are the 
prerogative of the crown and the 
privilege of parliament, and the 
great contract. In reviewing each 
of these we must again avoid fancy- 
ing, as so many historians have done, 
that the parliament of James I. was 
on alevel with the parliament of Wil- 
liam IIL, still less with the assembly 
which now guides the destinies of 
Britain and her dependencies. Fre- 
quent, and often fierce, were the 
collisions between the opposing 
forces of prerogative and privilege 
throughout the reign of the first 
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Stuart king of England; but the 
triumph of the third estate was not 
assured until James had been more 
than sixteen years beyond the reach 
of both spiritual and temporal con- 
troversy. In 1604, the third estate 
was, comparatively with the Long 
Parliament in 1640, serving an 
apprenticeship in the business of 
its privileges, sometimes claiming 
more than it was entitled to, some- 
times recoiling in doubt, if not in 
alarm, from its own pretensions. 
The Crown, on its part, if the 
strenuous administration of the 
Tudors be taken into account, 
was by no means unfurnished with 
precedents for bearing a high hand 
in and over Parliament, and the 
wisdom of Bacon is apparent in 
his occasional arbitration between 
the opponents. Not the least re- 
markable, perhaps not the least 
wholesome, element in the British 
constitution, is its exemption from 
system. Fortunately for our liber- 
ties, no Abbé de Siéyés has at any 
moment been employed by us to 
define the exact limits of royal or 
popular authority. James, indeed, 
shortly before his coming to England 
had printed, not however apparently 
published, his much talked of but 
seldom read Basilicon Doron—a 
manual of the divine right of an- 
ointed kings. This volume he 
doubtless brought with him in his 
carpet-bag from Holyrood to White- 
hall, and doubtless also enlightened 
his heir, his ministers and favour- 
ites with the precepts contained in 
it, much as good men a hundred 
years ago fed their children and 
servants upon doctrines contained 
in the Whole Duty of Man. But, 
however convinced he may have 
been of the absolute wisdom con- 
veyed in this manual, it does not 
appear that in practice he derived 
much benefit from it. Yet he was 
not without pretexts for supposing 
that he might, without seriously 
offending his lieges, be every inch 
such a king as he imagined a mon- 
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arch ought to be. In the realm 
which he had left his authority was 
incessantly thwarted,and sometimes 
openly assailed ; in the realm which 
had fallen into his lap that authority 
had been for more than a century 
strained to a very high pitch, and 
when it was unbent, the cords were 
loosened more by the grace of the 
Crown than through the demands of 
the Commons. What sovereign, he 
might fairly urge, had been for 
more than thirty years firmer in her 
seat, or more jealous of her preroga- 
tive, than Elizabeth; and yet her ag- 
gressions, if indeed they were such, 
evoked, during that period, no re- 
bellion and scarcely any tumult? 
Here then was a land in which, to 
one like James, imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the people’s temper, 
and also not aware that with their 
crown he had not inherited the nerve 
of his predecessors, their personal 
dignity and their shrewd insight 
into the proper seasons for saying 
aye or no, a fair prospect might 
seem opened for assuming and exer- 
cising his theory of government. 
He erred, indeed, in his reckoning ; 
but so did the monarch after whom 
he delighted to be named, and in 
each case the mistake was inherited 
and expiated by the Rehoboam who 
reigned instead. ‘The dispute be- 
tween privilege and prerogative 
destined to be the trouble of the 
times,’ and the uncertainty which 
prevailed as to their respective 
limits, has never been more clearly 
set forth than in Mr. Spedding’s 
account of Sir Francis Goodwin’s 
case. 

On the next great question, ‘ the 
Great Contract,’ or supply of the 
Crown with a revenue adequate 
to its wants, Mr. Spedding’s remarks 
afford a valuable commentary, and 
a wholesome correction to some cur- 
rent opinions as to the grasping ten- 
dencies of the Stuarts. We again 
regret the necessity of abridging his 
narrative. 

The great political problem which the 
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times of James I. had to solve had been 
kept waiting hitherto by other business, 
but could not be kept waiting much longer. 
During the last two sessions the Union and 
the Gunpowder Plot had prevented the ques- 
tion how the Crown should be supplied with 
a revenue adequate to its wants from being 
pushed to a crisis; the discussion of the 
Union having occupied the time of the 
Lower House ; and the horror of the con- 
spiracy having disposed them to be liberal. 
But even in 1606, when their excited 
loyalty showed itself in so large a grant— 
a grant without any precedent in a time of 
peace—the pertinacity with which they in- 
sisted that the petition of grievances should 
be presented to the king before the bill of the 
three subsidies went up to the Lords, gave 
sure sign of a struggle tocome. The truth 
was that the business of government had 
outgrewn the provision for carrying it on. 
The ordinary income of the Crown was no 
longer equal to the ordinary demands upon 
it. Even Elizabeth, with all her power of 
obtaining zealous service without paying 
for it in money, and with a practice of 
economy in all departments which every 
modern historian condemns (in respect to 
the particular department which he happens 
himself to favour) as parsimony—parsi- 
mony in the reward of servants, in the 
provisioning of armies, in the keeping up of 
national defences, in the subsidising of allies 
—even Elizabeth could not carry on the 
government in her later years without 
calling upon Parliament for annual con- 
tributions far beyond all former precedent, 
nor even then without borrowing money to 
the amount of a whole year's income, and 
selling land to the value of as much more. 
The cause was simple enough. Large 
estates are costly to manage. The nation 
had increased greatly in wealth and popu- 
lation ; the business and cost of government 
had increased along with it; but the fund 
out of which the cost was to be defrayed 
was comparatively stationary. As the kings 
of England were never merchants, the 
patrimony of the Crown could not be expected 
to grow with the growth of a nation whose 
commercial activity was bringing honey to 
the hive from every land overevery sea; while 
prices were rising from the influx of gold 
into Europe ; and the value of the parlia- 
mentary subsidy, in which (as being a 
direct tax upon real and personal property) 
a proportionate increase might have been 
looked for, was, for some reason, which I 
do not clearly understand, gradually di- 
minishing. 

This state of things James inherited ; 
and though he inherited along with it a 
portion of Elizabeth’s last subsidies, they 
were not more than enough to repay the 
money which she had been forced to borrow. 
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If I understand correctly the financial tables 
which Mr. Gardiner has collected with such 
diligence, the ordinary expenditure of the 
Government during the last five years of 
Elizabeth must have exceeded the ordinary 
receipts by more than halfthe amount. . . . 

Even if James had been ever so much 
disposed to take Elizabeth for his model in 
spending money, it may be fairly doubted 
whether it would have been possible for him 
to endure the unpopularity which it would 
have entailed. Elizabeth could do many 
things which another in her place, even if he 
had possessed her qualities, could not have 
done. The whole Protestant population of 
England then living had been bred in devo- 
tion to her. Her age, her renown, her de- 
meanour, her genius, combined to give her 
an authority which she could use without 
offence even in courses of which the people 
are commonly very intolerant. Had James 
entered upon his kingdom with a resolution 
to imitate her—to be as strict in accounts, 
as exigent of service, as sparing in rewards 
—he would have incurred more dislike for 
his parsimony than he ever did for the 
opposite, nor is it by any means certain 
that he would have been the richer. But 
it is vain to ask what might hare been the 
consequences of such a thing; the thing 
itself could not have been. A man cannot 
alter his nature; and it was not in James’s 
nature to be an economist. He was a man 
who could not easily deny himself any 
pleasure, and unfortunately one of his chief 
pleasures was to give to those whom he 
liked whatever they wished to have. With 
this infirmity he had reigned for six years, 
when on the rgth of April, 1608, his Lord 
Treasurer, the old Earl of Dorset, died, 
leaving the Exchequer in such a condition 
as might have been expected. The ordinary 
expenditure exceeded the ordinary income 
by 83,000/, The debt had risen to a 
million, And this at a time when the re- 
gular revenue of the Crown was expected to 
meet all its ordinary occasions without 
assistance from Parliament. 


Historians of the Brodie school, 
in their zeal to expose the errors of 
Hume, too lavishly impute to James 
a desire to put his hands into his 
subjects’ pockets, and to consider 
all means lawful for filling his own. 
The foregoing extract may induce 
some readers of English history to 
modify their opinions on this matter 
of supply. ‘King James,’ writes 
Fuller, ‘ left his own coffers empty, 
but his subjects’ chests full,’ and in 
The fortunes of Nigel, he is cor- 
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rectly made to say ‘that his exche- 
quer is as dry as Dean Giles’s dis- 
courses on the Penitential Psalms.’ 
In fact, as regards provision for the 
Crown there had been a transition, 
perhaps an unmarked one, from 
payment in kind to payment in 
money. The Saxon and Norman 
kings, and the Plantagenets also, 
were very migratory. The capital 
of the Saxons was sometimes 
London, sometimes Winchester or 
York. The Norman princes, like 
the first two sovereigns of the 
House of Brunswick, oscillated be- 
tween their foreign dominions and 
England—the Crusades, the French 
wars, and the Barons’ wars kept 
the Plantagenets in frequent mo- 
tion,—and while the sovereign was 
thus uncertain in his residence, 
provision by purveyance was not 
an inconvenient mode of supplying 
his court and followers. Settled 
habitation began with the Tudors, 
and then the purveyor became an 
incumbrance, and the fixed sales- 
man and his booth a convenience. 
And besides James’s facility in 
giving, which Mr. Spedding notices, 
he and Charles his son also were 
ambitious of ranking in magnifi- 
cence with their brethren the Ca- 
tholic and Most Christian kings. 
Their masques and revels dipped 
deep into their purses, and as their 
purses were often ‘pleni aranearum,’ 
into their credit also. To such as 
asked them for money, whether as 
a payment or a gift, they often 
made grants of land; and to a cer- 
tain extent every grant of the kind 
rendered the giver more sensible of 
his impecuniosity, and more eager 
to discover and devise means for 
turning, as Falstaff bid Bardolph do, 
empty bottles into angels. A cen- 
tury later the land which they had 
not alienated, would have supplied 
James and Charles with an income 
passing the most liberal subsidies 
voted by Parliament: but in the 
seventeenth century the land which 
they retained fell far short of their 
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expenditure for tables and liveries, 
players and musicians, Vandyke’s 
and Bernini’s bills or salaries. Land 
indeed, such as James was lord of, 
was in many cases unremunerative, 
except, indeed, when it provided 
beef and venison, poultry and game 
for the royal larder. The reader 
need not be reminded of the barren- 
ness of Scotland; and even in the 
more fruitful south, population was 
widely scattered, and cereals and 
root crops sparsely grown. The 
Stuarts had neither home nor model 
farms at Windsor or elsewhere : 
and could have probably put into 
one purse the yearly rents or royal- 
ties they drew from the Duchy of 
Lancaster, or the County Palatine 
of Chester. And while the Crown, 
as Mr. Spedding shows, was grow- 
ing poorer, the nation was be- 
coming richer: and with the abun- 
dance of money prices rose, and 
unless the wearer of the crown 
were to re-enact the part of Beli- 
sarius, some adjustment was im- 
perative between the expensive po- 
sition of the one and the increasing 
wealth of the other. Again, the 
wealth that was pouring into the 
country did not in the first instance 
enrich the landowner, but the mer- 
chant who chartered ships. The 
late queen is reported to have 
made a good thing of it now and 
then by going partner with adven- 
turers on the Spanish main, or by 
the heavy percentage exacted by 
her from all who took out letters of 
marque. But the peaceful James 
kept generally on good terms with 
his brothers of France and Spain, 
derived few advantages from piracy 
and smuggling, and had only the 
pittance that tonnage and poundage, 
subsidies and benevolences afforded 
to aid him against the importunate 
Mordecai of debt sitting almost as 
fixed as Theseus at the gate of 
Whitehall. 

We have dealt with Mr. Sped- 
ding more as the historian of 
Bacon’s time than as Bacon’s bio- 
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grapher and editor, and we trust 
that no apology will be thought 
necessary for taking a side rather 
than a front view of his recent 
volumes. It would have been im- 
possible within any ordinary limits 
to have compressed his narrative 
and the letters and State papers 
which it illustrates, so as to render 
the whole intelligible or interesting 
to those who have not his work 
before them. For those who have 
read it no expositor is needed—the 
arrangement is so clear, the com- 
ment so full and at the same time 
so lucid, and the light thrown upon 
the times so equally diffused, that 
all who take interest in the subject 
of his volumes can hardly fail to 
follow them with active curiosity 
from the first to the last page. As 
regards Bacon himself he is in this 
portion of the Letters and Life 
less an individual than a represen- 
tative man. He impersonates the 
leader of Parliament as it then 
was: the Crown’s councillor, if not 
the Cabinet minister; the philoso- 
phic at once and the practical 
statesman ; the sage moderator be- 
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tween the progressive and con- 
servative forces of his age. His 
preferment was indeed painfully 
and slowly won; we quit him, 
however, for the present as His 
Majesty’s Attorney-General, and 
we hope Mr. Spedding will speedily 
present him to us as the Lord Great 
Chancellor. With the final act of 
his career the controversy about 
his character will revive: but the 
champion who maintained his in- 
tegrity in the business of Essex 
may very possibly again clear 
Bacon’s fame in the latest and 
severest trial of his life. To com- 
mend or even notice the style of a 
book has become almost a custom 
out of fashion: yet we will con- 
clude with a word on Mr. Sped- 
ding’s language. It is—we can find 
no fitter phrase for it—Virgilian 
prose. It answers all the condi- 
tions of excellence as described in 
Dryden’s well-known couplet on 
Sir John Denham’s verses. It is— 


Though deep yet clear; though gentle, yet 
not dull, 

Strong without rage; without overflowing 
full. 
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SPANISH POETRY BEFORE A.D. 1500. 
By C. Wetsu-Mason, B.A. 


NE who remembers of what ma- 

terials the old Spanish infantry 
was composed, and some of those 
grand achievements in which their 
fame was earned, will know some- 
thing of the nature of that soil in 
which ancient Spanish poetry grew. 
To form a just appreciation of its 
revival in the eighth, ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries, we should 
recognise clearly that it had a 
previous existence, and remember 
what the conditions of that existence 
were. That numerous metrical 
compositions were current in Spain 
not only before the Roman occupa- 
tion of the Peninsula, but before 
the foundation of Rome itself, is a 
matter of history. Setting aside 
as puerile the imaginative flights 
of Saint Isidore and his modern 
rival, Salazar de Mendoza, of 


whom the former attributes the 
invention of canciones to Moses, and 


the latter accredits Tubal with 
the qualities of a poetical lawgiver, 
we have the evidence of Strabo, 
C. Silius Italicus, Pliny, Martial, 
and Petronius Arbiter, to the primi- 
tive rudeness of Iberian measures ; 
while we are as unwilling as the 
first of these authors appears to 
have been to accept the assurance of 
the unsophisticated Turdetani that 
their poems had already survived 
the accidents and detriment of six 
thousand years. During the Roman 
and Gothic periods in Spain, and 
the prevalence first of the Latin, 
and afterwards of the Romance 
dialect, or Teutonised Latin, as a 
vehicle of ideas, the old seed de- 
cayed in the ground. In the vernal 
glow of patriotic ardour which at- 
tended the long struggle with the 
Saracen, it germinated. New seeds, 
but of a stock similar to the old, 
were scattered broadcast by the 
minstrels (joglares), and falling into 
genial and fruitful soil, sprang up 
VOL, LXXIX.—NO. CCCCLXXIY. 


—the Spring seed with that of 
Autumn—and developed into that 
rich harvest of poesy, the fruits of 
which now delight the imagination 
and the intellect alike of husband- 
man and gleaner, of critic and 
sesthetic lounger. But, in order to 
gain admission to this harvest, it is 
almost necessary to detach one’s 
self for a while from modern ideas 
of Spain, and from modern phases 
of the poetic spirit. Perhaps 
because the reading public gene- 
rally have not done this, Mr. Lock- 
hart’s volume of Spanish ballads 
rendered in English, while known 
to a select few as a masterpiece, is 
comparatively rare in circulating 
and domestic libraries. Even 
among highly educated young men 
at the Universities it is not widely 
known ; and yet there is hardly a 
doubt that some day Percy and 
Lockhart will rarely be seen apart. 
The religious fanaticism which has 
marked Spain since the accession 
of Philip II., and the results of our 
intercourse with a disorganised and 
feeble government (if it deserved 
the name), and with generals who 
were animated rather by a factious 
jealousy than a generous patriotism, 
during the Peninsular War, have 
left on the English mind an 
unfavourable impression of the 
Spanish character which subse- 
quent events have not tended to 
remove. Nor is the simple and ob- 
jective type of poetry which obtains 
in a rude warlike age, suited to the 
metaphysical turn of our own more 
subtle poetic instinct. Yet there is 
in our complex mental organism a 
realm which echoes only to the 
manful beat of the Homeric lyre; 
and our intellectual aristocracy who 
polish their nails with Horace, 
Dante, and Wordsworth, are leay- 
ing muscles to decline with sloth, 
which an acquaintance with the Cid 
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and the old Castilian romances 
would invigorate. Speaking reve- 
rently, we may say the early haunts 
of the Iberian muse are like the 
Kingdom of Heaven—green pas- 
tures indeed for the heart and mind 
of whosoever will enter in and 
roam there with childlike self-aban- 
donment. 

I have used the broader adjective 
‘ Spanish’ advisedly, though ‘ Cas- 
tilian’ is with strict accuracy ap- 
plied to the great poem of The Cid, 
to a large proportion of the war- 
ballads, and to almostall the poetry 
of a date later than the fifteenth 
century. Those to whom the subject 
is familiar will excuse me for trying 
to make it at once intelligible and 
interesting toothers. By the term 
‘Ancient Spanish poetry’ I do not 
mean those ballads which have 
come down to us, and which Mr. 
Lockhart justly included under 
that term, but that Turdetanian 
literature (doubtless of Eastern 
origin) of which Strabo wrote, and 
the character of which mysteriously 
revived in the poesy of all the little 
warlike states of the Peninsula 
during the Moorish contest, and 
certainly no less in the Mos-Arabic 
south than among the hardier 
Goths who held the north. There 
was, indeed, a popular growth of bal- 
lads in all the provinces of Spaincon- 
temporaneous with that of Castile ; 
and much of what remains grew up 
among Spaniards who were subject 
to the Moorish sway, or who, du- 
ring the re-conquest of Spain, had 
lately exchanged a Moslem for 
Christian lord. After the Christian 
re-conquest of the country, the old 
‘ Arabian-Spaniards’ used to be 
taunted, and not without reprisals, 
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for their fidelity to the old half- 
Moorish ballads and songs. 

If we remember not only what 
was the native heroic spirit of the 
ancient Iberian, and of that hard 
race of Visigoths which in the fifth 
century infused its young blood 
into the enfeebled body politic of 
Roman Spain, but that the vernacn- 
lar tongue of their descendant in 
Castile, that is to say, the language 
in which the older ballads and the 
poem of The Cid are preserved to 
us, had its very growth in poesy, 
and was struck out at white heat 
and with fierce blows in the forge 
of incessant conflict, we shall see 
how it is that this old poetry is the 
very breath of the soul of chivalry. 
‘In that time,’ we read in the 
Cronica general de Espaiia, ‘ The 
Moorish war was exceeding fierce ; 
king, counts, barons, and all noble 
knights, slept with their wives 
beside their chargers, that when 
the shrill alarum broke their slum- 
ber they might arm and mount, 
and not ‘tarry.’ It might be added, 
unhappily, that civil ‘feuds among 
the Christian chiefs were little less 
exacting, fierce, or fatal than ‘the 
Moorish war."' But we are espe- 
cially reminded as we proceed 
southwards, in the gradual reco- 
very of the country by Spanish 
prowess, that the Spaniard in all 
ages is 


‘Fuerte qual azero entre armas, 
Y qual cera entre las damas,’ 


‘Like steel among arms, among 
women like wax.’ Rather do we 
find here as elsewhere that the 
blade which rings truest on casque 
or targe is not devoid of a tender 
grace to which coarser metal is a 


1 Mr. Prescott tells us, without exaggeration, that the civil feuds which preceded the 
accession of the house of Trastamara were as fatal to the nobility of Castile as the Wars of 


the Roses were to that of England. 


tablet of Castilian patriotism is that of the 


Perhaps the most vivid picture on the reverse of the 
royal brothers Don Pedro and Don Enrique 


grappling e ‘ach other, by the uncertain j'¢ht of a torch, in Allan de la Houssaye’ s tent, 
cursing each other as ‘ whoreson Jew’ and ‘false bastard,’ plunging each his dagger into 
the joints of the other's armour, while Du Guesclin and his grim warriors look on 


silently. 





Thus did they decide the succession to the crown of Castile. 
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stranger. This consideration may 
prepare us for those swift transi- 
tions from severe to gentle, from 
grave to gay, which we meet with 
everywhere in our course. Indeed, 
the almost illimitable tenderness, 
sometimes outspoken plainly in 
love-ditty or martial eulogy, more 
often lurking covertly, seems to 
indicate some secret under-current 
yearning for peace and human 
brotherhood through all lets and 
barriers of nation, creed, and cir- 
cumstance. Alas! that such sweet 
mysterious harmonies should again 
and again be drowned in the crash 
of war, and the discord of jarring 
egotisms! Modern Spain has little 
in common with the spirit of which 
this poetry is the breath. We 
occasionally hear travellers remark 
that Spain is the most conservative 
country in Europe. So, in a sense 
of the words which must come 
home painfully to many among us 
now, she is; tenacious of the letter, 
with a slippery hold on that which 
the letter does but encrust; tena- 
cious of the shell, careless of the 
kernel. Like a submarine bed up- 
heaved, disintegrated, changed, but 
retaining féssil c organisms; so Spain 
has preserved old forms of words 
and things, old semblances and 
fashions, old prejudices and antago- 
nisms; but she herself is changed, 
and the old soul has gone out of 
her; unless it be true, as some 
assert, that in her untravelled re- 
gions a remnant of the ancient 
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spirit lingers, that a sunset flash of 
the old glory still illuminates the 
lofty summits of her distant sierras. 

However we may be inclined to 
regret the necessity of strife with 
all its waste and confusion in this 
world of ours, it is impossible dis- 
passionately to affirm that war is 
not favourable to the growth of 
high moral qualities. Perhaps 
against the waste and confusion, 

we may set the self-control and 
devotion of the entire individual to 
some cause beyond his own private 
circle of interest. In this case we 
should see, as we actually do, that 
family feuds are barren of those 
virtues which war produces. So 
the civil and domestic broils which 
disgraced the Christian states 
between the eighth and fifteenth 
centuries would account morally as 
well as materially for the flagging, 
drooping, and desultory patriotism, 

which having carried the banner of 
the Cross southw ards to the natural 
boundary of the river Douro, suf- 
fered the Crescent to glitter above 
the ramparts of Toledo and Lisbon 
for nearly three centuries longer. 
Not many years ago we had Young 
England’s chosen poet apparently 
advocating war as a cure for the 
evils of peace. It is cruel to deny 
an author the right of dramatic 
impersonations in a poem of lyrical 
form; but we can scarcely believe 
that the Laureate would not prefer 
war to peace at any price ; 


‘ While chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for bread, 
And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life : 


‘ And sleep must lie down armed, for the villanous centre-bits 
Grind on the wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless nights : 


. . 


‘When a Mammonite mother kills her babe for a burial fee, 
And Timour Mammon grins on a pile of children’s bones, 


Is it peace or war? Better war! 


- . . 


‘ For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder, round by the hill, 
And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three-decker out of the foam, 
That the smooth-faced snub-nosed rogue would leap from his counter and till, 
And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yard-wand, home.’ 


Some people were shocked at 





this. There were some among us 
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who thought that going to war 
with Christian Russia in behalf of 
Moslem Turkey was an undue ex- 
tension of the principles of tolera- 
tion and religious equality; others 
who, regarding not with a sickly or 
sentimental aversion the ills of war, 
were unable fully to estimate the 
evils of peace, or to see how, out of 
that very mass of horrors which 
constitute the circumstance of war, 
there spring up in the human heart 
and mind those qualities without 
which peace would be mere stayg- 
nation, and liberty moral putres- 
cence. But if the vigour and 
purity of early Spanish poetry, as 
an index of national character, was 
a growth of warlike times, it may 
be asked why no moral revival 
took place when in more recent 
times a new foe from the north 
swarmed over the mountain barrier 
of Spain and proved how Christians 
can hate and oppress each other. 
Doubtless, such a kindling of the 
embers would have taken place had 
the vanquished nation been left to 
feel the grinding of the conqueror’s 
heel only, and the tingling of her 
own generous blood, to experience 
after so many years of Capuan 
enervation ‘ the oppressor’s wrong, 
the proud man’s contumely, the 
spurns that patient merit of the 
unworthy takes.’ But that repub- 
lican France should overthrow the 
conservative monarchies of Europe 
ill suited the policy of the English 
Government, however those func- 
tionaries might choose to represent 
their intervention as in defence of 
the Spanish people against foreign 
aggression; and Spain, instead of 
alone withstanding a victorious foe, 
as in the Moorish war, had to en- 
dure the presence of a friendly 
power less considerate of her feel- 
ings and sentiments than of the 
interests of those who had been her 
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masters. Her pride cast down by 
France was trampled in the mire 
by an ally whom she could hardly 
welcome as a brother in arms, and 
connected with whom her memories 
were as gall and wormwood. The 
proud hidalgo with the surrender 
of Zaragoza fresh in his memory 
was forced to contemplate the 
overthrow of Cuesta by a French 
general (Mortier, at Ocana,) when 
Sir Arthur Wellesley less than four 
months previously had defeated a 
larger French army at Talavera, 
while Cuesta remained an almost 
passive spectator of the scene. 
Again, while his country was re- 
duced to the last extremities of 
discomfiture, this irresistible ally 
advanced upon the stage, took Ciu- 
dad Roderigo and Badajoz by 
storm, treated the Spanish inhabi- 
tants with little less harshness 
than the French,' inflicted upon 
the latter another defeat under the 
walls of Salamanca, advanced upon 
the capital, occupied and abandoned 
it again, really forced to do so by 
the exigencies of the war, but 
seemingly as if only to show how 
Britons could conquer the con- 
querors of Spain, and then hand 
her over to an angry foe. Perhaps 
out of all this misery and degrada- 
tion the Spanish patriot would look 
forward to the day when Spain 
should be rid of French soldiers, 
and have to rid herself of an ally 
who only wished to rivet the old 
fetters firmly on her wrists, to rid 
herself of England and a hateful 
debt of gratitude. Without in- 
dulging in any Phil-Iberian senti- 
mentality it is absurd to try to 
forget the Duke of Wellington’s 
later despatches from the seat of 
war,? and how different were the 
views of our Government and our 
general from those of the liberal 
party in Spain. Or perchance the 


 * Long afterwards Badajoz and St. Sebastian suffered for the churlish behaviour of 
the people of Talavera.’—Napier, Hist. of Pen. War, vol. ii. p. 407. 
2 Napier, Hist. of Pen. War, vol. vi. p. 317. 
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Spaniard would look southwards to 
‘the impregnable Rock,’ for nearly 
a century garrisoned by British 
troops; or backwards, over the de- 
clining past, to that dire issue of 
the grandest maritime adventure 
which the world has ever seen, 
when all the flower of Spain was 
plucked and scattered, leaf by leaf, 
about the pitiless waters of Albion’s 
briny moat; or still further back, 
to the cruel insult of that divorce 
which later events in the English 
court could not rob of its sting to 
the national pride of Spain. In all 
this, aspect, prospect, and retro- 
spect, the humiliation was em- 
bittered and fastened upon a noble 
combatant barely overthrown. Cast 
down by one enemy, she was 
dragged off the ground by another 
who bespattered her with mud 
from his own feet, and reviled her 
with ingratitude while demanding 
payment for his succour. These 
are not the conditions of a moral 
revival, nor is this that warlike 
atmosphere in which failing vigour 
may recover life and growth. 

We shall not weary the reader 
with any close investigation of the 
antiquity of that which I have called 
‘Ancient Spanish poetry.’ Many 
readers would smile at the facts, 
unless supported by evidence beyond 
their reach. To others they are 
already familiar. The evidence of 
Silius Italicus, Pliny, and Strabo, 
has been already affirmed as attest- 
ing this antiquity; and even if we 
are willing with Mr. Ford (Ed. 
Rev. Jan. 1841) to read taxooiwy 
erwv for EaxcoyiAiwy, still we should 
have ‘Turdetanian Homers’ six 
hundred years before Strabo. Be 
all that as it may, we have in that 
enormous mass of poetry still ex- 
tant, which is known to have been 
a possession of the nation before the 
fifteenth century, in its mass alone 
bearing witness to a protracted 
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origin, an oriental tinge and tone 
which can only be accounted for by 
connecting it in point of time with 
that ancient poetical literature to 
which we have alluded above, as 
having been brought into Spain by 
the Phcenicians, and having a com- 
mon source with that of Egypt, 
Palestine, and India. We can 
scarcely pass without comment here 
the fragment discovered by Ibar- 
guen in MSS. at Simancas, of the 
time of Augustus, which shows that 
while the country was nominally a 
portion of the Roman empire, the 
Cantabrian hills were still in the 
possession of that hardy race whose 
lineal descendants may still be found. 
there, incursions or invasions of 
Roman,! Goth, Arab, and French-- 
man, notwithstanding. But the 
question in which we shall naturally: 
take more interest, refers to the age 
of those poems which are now in 
print. Nor will the conditions of 
their growth and of the transitions 
of that language in which they are 
preserved, be unworthy of our at- 
tention. ' 

We have no hesitation in declar- 
ing our opinion that many among 
the oldest of these poems were in. 
circulation during the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries. Mr. Southey 
would have been astonished at our 
temerity. Mr. Hallam would pro- 
bably have shared that feeling. But 
with ample evidence at hand that 
poetic and musical habits prevailed 
amongst the people of Spain up to 
the beginning of the eighth century, 
are we to believe that the Saracenic 
invasion utterly destroyed the native 
muse? that poesy and music fell 
among the Visigothic heroes of 
Roderick’s army, to rise no more P 
When the Saxons had made good 
their footing, and tightened their- 
hold here and there on British ter- 
ritory, what subtle influence stirred 
the patriotism of the Kelt, and 





' See Horace, II. vi.: ‘Cantabrum indoctum juga ferre nostra.’ 
‘Cantaber sera domitus catena.’ 


Also, III. viii. : 
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united under the half fabulous 
Arthur those unruly members, the 
British chieftains, in a compact re- 
sistance to Cerdic and his heathen 
hordes? The songs of Merlin and 
the Keltic bards. Our Anglo- 
Saxon Alfred owed his triumph over 
the Danes to his skill as a harper. 
The ‘Gleeman’s Song,’ the ‘ Tale of 
Beowulf,’ and the ‘ Battle of Fins- 
burgh,’ stirred the sluggish spirit 
of the later English, under Norman 
oppression; and the lion-hearted 
Richard owed his life and freedom 
in a distant corner of Europe to the 
art of a troubadour. To what, at a 
later period, did the sagacious mind 
of Edward turn, seeking the potent 
charm of Welsh resistance? The 
lays of the Cambrian minstrels. 
And we cannot doubt that a similar 
fidelity to his ‘cithara’ and his 
‘barbara carmina’ nursed the pa- 
triotic spirit of the Gotho-Iberian 
in his mountainous retreats of As- 
turias, Biscay, and Navarre, while 
the Mos-Arabic Spaniard was 
thrumming his guiterne moresche to 
soft Chaldean measures, and re-im- 
bibing the oriental spirit of luxurious 
refinement under the gentle des- 
potism of the Spanish caliphs. 
The Spanish Christian, between 
the days of Roderick, and those of 
Ferdinand the Catholic, was of all 
men the one to whom a simple sen- 
suous poetry was most needful. 
Temperate in the use of wine, unin- 
tellectual but imaginative, his very 
existence a romance, his past a 
memory of disaster and disgrace, 
his future a golden dream of con- 
quest and glory, his religion one 
which crowned fancy with a halo, 
and intensified the passions incident 


to his state, by enlisting them in 
the cause of heaven, he felt, thought, 
and acted poetry. In expression 
only was he wanting. The demand 
created a supply. The warrior 
made romances ; the joglare strung 
the record of the deeds and senti- 
ments in simple coplas, and, un- 
slinging the guitar from his back, 
sang them to the familiar well-loved 
diatonic air, or chanted them in 
recitative, with a beat more or less 
upon the guitar-board to supply the 
metrical defects of his poesy. 

The Romance dialect of Castile 
was probably not committed to 
writing before the year 1100, there 
being no secular prose literature, 
and the poets being exclusively 
bards, previous to that time. 
Therefore, while the services of the 
church, and legislative and judicial 
records, were perpetuated in Latin, 
we shall not look for much stability 
of form or expression in popular 
ballads of an earlier date. On the 
other hand, as they passed from 
mouth to mouth, from camp to 
castle, and from age to age, their 
external characteristics would un- 
dergo continual change, and we 
should expect to find little but the 
spirit unaltered after a lapse of 
ages. But as a matter of fact, the 
form of these poems has endured. 
The modern seguidilla is exactly 
similar in construction to the an- 
cient Biscayan fragment mentioned 
above ; and the redondilla! bears on 
every feature evidence of a rude and 
primitive usage. Sarmiento refers 
its structure to the Latin classic 
hexameter, bisected. Conde with 
more erudition points out the close 
affinity between the redondilla and 


? A simple illustration may not be out of place aere: 
*‘ Nuevas parecen mis quejas, 

Pues no te llamo inhumana ; 

Mas ojala cruél fueras, 

Y no tan afable y mansa.’ 
Here the octosyllabic form of the lines is apparent. The two words guéjds and fieras, 
and the two inhumdnd and mdnsd afford instances of the assonante, or rhyming of 
vowels only, which is of Eastern origin. Spare us from such an hexameter as this: 


‘ Niévas par | écén mis | quéjas, | Pies nd té | lam’ inhi | mana.’ 
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the Arabian measure most in vogue 
under the Spanish caliphs, the 
origin of which is lost in prehistoric 
times. This affinity, it may be 
urged in passing, is one not only of 
structure but of idiom and senti- 
ment, and, in the latter respects, 
becomes at once more obvious and 
profound as we approach that 
era when Arabian genius had 
thoroughly penetrated the mind of 
Spain. Mr. Lockhart has taken us 
on at once to the Cronica general, 
compiled under Alfonso el Sabio 
in the thirteenth century, and calls 
our attention to the allusions in 
that work to the already famous 
race of minstrels who seem to have 
been as much an integral portion 
of the body politic as the clergy or 
those persons who afforded them 
consolation under their vows of 
celibacy. Mr. Lockhart has also 
aptly pointed out that many of the 
older ballads contain identical ex- 
pressions with those which led 
Southey to conclude that the poem 
of The Cid was older than the Cro- 
nica. The poem in question is 
undoubtedly an earlier and more 
suggestive landmark than the prose 
compilation. It has been pro- 
nounced by all critics a contem- 
porary record of the adventures, 
misfortunes, and chivalrous feats, 
of Roderigo Diaz de Bivar, called 
by his Moorish foes (and allies) the 
Sied, and so by his countrymen the 
Cid, to which title was added that 
of Campeador (champion) or, as 
some of the chroniclers have written 
it, Cambitur. The epic is perhaps 
a still more faithful record of the 
virtues and vices, the opinions, feel- 
ings and foibles of the age. The 
Cid died A.D. 1100, and parts of 
the poem, which, as Mr. Ford has 
observed, is a collection of ‘earlier 
floating ballads, like the Iliad or the 
Niebelungen Lied,’ were probably 
recited before, and certainly shortly 
after, his death. The whole was 
committed to writing about the 
year 1245; and while it retains the 
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statuesque simplicity of a warlike 
unlettered age, yet so fixes and 
moulds into a consistent whole the 
crude materials of speech, that its 
language before the end of the cen- 
tury was qualified to supplant 
Latin, which had so long been used 
for legal and state documents in 
Castile, was destined before long 
to replace the courtly Provencal in 
Aragon, and to extend its own use 
southwards over the whole of 
Andalusia and Granada. Surely it 
is not fantastic to suppose that a 
poem which stirred the hearts of 
such multitudes with emotions 
common to all alike, may have ex- 
ercised in some measure the in- 
fluence of a bond between the 
sundered portions of Christian 
Spain. But how does this bear 
upon the question at issue? Is it 
probable that an epic poem which 
collects and blends into some sort 
of unity the fragmentary portions 
of social and political life, little less 
than those of language, should have 
leaped into existence suddenly, 
unheralded, unlooked-for? Such 
works are said to spring rough- 
hewn, but grand, from the poetic 
heart of a nation in its youth. But 
the farther back criticism reaches, 
the more clear its sight waxes, the 
more evident it becomes that the 
greatest human achievements are 
the result of apt and laborious 
combinations of existing materials. 
Thus the whole human family is 
linked together in a chain of com- 
mon interests, the many ministering 
to the few, and, again, the few to 
the many. So the poem of The Cid 
collected and dramatised  senti- 
ments, tastes, feelings, and opinions, 
which had long influenced the 
action of men as individuals, but 
which, in order to acquire the 
prestige of a beaw idéal—the cur- 
rency of a common standard—stood 
in need of a poetic unity, as fully 
as legislative acts require the 
cohesion of a code. The fragmen- 
tary poems, or ballads on the 
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various scenes of the great epic, 
were not then diluted portions of 
the strong wine drawn off and 
adapted to the use of feeble sto- 
machs ; but short flights of the nest- 
ling, which soon learned to traverse 
a continent with unflagging wing ; 
baby lispings of the tender Muse, 
which prattled at the knee of war- 
riors. All critics who are qualified 
to employ philological tests agree 
as to the internal evidence of an- 
tiquity which these old ballads of 
The Cid present. The names of T. 
A. Sanchez, A. Duran, Schlegel, 
and Mr. Ford, are a pretty strong 
muster-roll, while it would scarcely 
seem possible to a careful observer 
to confound these poems with 
others of a later date, in the ears of 
whose writers Italian harmonies 
have vibrated with reproductive 
power. 

But supposing there were no re- 
liques of Spanish poetry which took 
us back beyond the Cid and his 
peers in the eleventh century, the 
great poem itself would be a glori- 
ous goal. Spain would still be the 
richest land in Europe in heroic 
verse. But were all the bards mute 
for 350 years? Was their voice 
never heard in camp or castle from 
the time of Roderigo the vanquished 
king to that of Roderigo the vic- 
torious Cid? Would they have 
found no theme in the overthrow 
of the Christian army by the Moors, 
in the desecration of Christian altars, 
in the ravages of Arab light horse- 
men, in the wrongs, of their country- 
men, and the arrogance of their 
oppressors? Did the defeat of 
Charlemagne and his chivalry,’ in 
the pass of Roncevalles, by an 
array of Christian and Moorish 
warriors fighting side by side, re- 
main unsung for centuries? Was 
there no bard of that era to tell how 
Saint James, mounted on a milk- 


1 There were still earlier MS. collections. 
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white steed, armed from head to 
foot in glittering mail, appeared to 
his faithful knights at Alveida, and 
led them on to victory? Had 
Bernardo del Carpio, Fernando 
Gonzalez, and the Infants of Lara 
no record in poesy till the thir- 
teenth century? And if these things 
are so, how did the sufferings and 
deeds of these old heroes, how did 
the chances and disasters of these 
early periods, break out suddenly 
into such a monster concert of song 
that, in the year 1511, a Cancionero! 
could be printed, containing the 
works of a hundred and thirty dif- 
ferent poets, the great majority 
writing with such a quaint affecta- 
tion of genuine antiquity that their 
verses read like contemporary re- 
cords of the scenes which they 
describe. Add to these hundred 
and thirty the far greater number 
of poets whose works would in- 
sensibly have passed into oblivion 
while these endured ; and we have 
a phenomenon unique in the history 
of literature. 

When Alfonso the Wise came to 
the throne he appears to have en- 
tertained a strong personal predi- 
lection for the Gallician dialect— 
the language of his early years—in 
which he wrote his own best poetry, 
the Cantigas in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin. But his clear judgment, so 
unerring in all that pertained to the 
intellect, so incapable of controlling 
the passions of men, saw that the 
language of The Cid had a powerful 
hold on the affections and imagina- 
tion of the people. Some nameless 
but not inglorious Homer had taken 
the poor Teutonised dog-Latin, de- 
spised both in Gallicia and Aragon, 
and bequeathed an immortal epic 
to posterity in that lowly garb. But 
one who is ‘ at heart a king’ will 
make a robe of serge royal. And 
a poem which embodies all pure 


‘ Alfonso de Baena, a converted Jew, secre- 


tary of John II., compiled the fugitive pieces of more than fifty of these ancient trouba- 


dours.’ [1440.]—Prescott, vol. i. chap. i. 
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and chivalrous feelings will ennoble 
a humble dialect. Moreover the 
‘Romance’ of Castile had been en- 
riched by clerical workmen who 
had the wisdom to appeal to their 
countrymen, in their vernacular, in 
the ‘Story of Apollonius,’ that of 
‘Our Lady Saint Mary of Egypt,’ 
and the ‘ Adoration of the Three 
Kings.’ Gonzalo Berceo, a priest 
of San Millan (en Calahorra), had 
written some very beautiful religi- 
ous verses in the same dialect;! and 
the king showed his wisdom and 
patriotism at once in substituting 
that language for Latin in the law 
courts, and in using it as the chan- 
nel for his Cronica general. To him 
mainly is Spain indebted for the 
establishment of a language before 
the manly cadence of which the 
puny Provencal was destined to 
grow silent, and which, receiving 
tributary graces from Italy and 
Arabia, has singularly blended the 
lingual requirements of a hard 
race of highlanders with the gen- 
tler modulations of Andalusian elo- 
quence. 

Causes the most diverse contri- 
buted to the ultimate prevalence of 
Castilian over Aragonese Romance, 
in consequence of which the lan- 
be: 

‘ Fijo, siempre oviemos, 
Io a ti quisi mucho, 

‘Io siempre te crey, 
La tu piedad larga 

‘ Fijo, non me oblides, 
Non me finca en sieglo 
‘Juan, quem dist por fijo, 


Ruego te quem condones, 


‘Son, have we not ever 
‘To our deep love never 

‘ Thee I trusted ever, ‘ 
Thy deep pity never 


‘Son, Thou wilt not leave me 
Thou wilt yet receive me, 


‘John, thy well beloved, 


Him whom Thou hast proved 
The author of these lines was unsparing in his 
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guage and poetry of Spain have not 
been so much affected by those of 
Provence as some writers have im- 
agined ; the terms ‘ Romance’ and 
‘ Proveucal’ not being convertible, 
but the latter specific while the 
former is generic. A glance at 
the map of Europe is sufficient to 
suggest the connection between Pro- 
vence and Aragon, while a very 
slight acquaintance with the physi- 
cal features of northern Castile, with 
its ethnological characteristics, and 
the political relations of the two 
countries before the fifteenth cen- 
tury, would suffice to account for 
the sturdy, independent growth of 
the Castilian dialect. The Pro- 
vencgal was the Romance of south- 
eastern Gaul. In it the first efforts 
to wrest literature from clerical 
monopoly and classical traditions 
were made. They were deficient in 
a reverential appreciation of an- 
tiquity and in the co-operation of 
any original genius. The attempt, 
like the dialect, was ephemeral, 
though for a while the courtly 
prattle and egregious flattery of the 
gay saber, formed a pretty refrain 
to the clash of sabre and blare of 
trumpet which prevailed in less 
fortunate regions. It was an exotic 


‘ We cannot refrain from giving one little illustration, poor as our rendering of it must 


io é tu una vida; 

e fui de ti querida; 
e fui de ti ereida, 

a hora me oblida? 

e lievame con tigo: 
mas de un buen amigo 
aqui plora con migo: 
esto que io te dijo.’ 
shared one life? 
entered strife. 

in me, Thou ; 

quits me now. 


sonless here ; 
dry this tear. 


cries to Thee; 
hear, for me.’ 


animadversions upon those imitators of 


the Provencal who neglected their Holy Mother to celebrate the loves and woes of 


heathen goddesses, 
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in Spain, where the Romance, or 
vernacular, had been formed as a 
lingua franca, a linguistic compro- 
mise between the Visigoth and the 
Latin-speaking Iberian. The Pro- 
vencal was, however, introduced 
formally by John I. of Aragon in 
1390; a consistory was established 
at Barcelona; a kind of freemasonry 
arose among persons who had the 
taste and ingenious idleness to 
expend upon a fashionable pursuit. 
Finally, the dialect of Provence 
died out, on the union of the 
crowns of Aragon and Castile 
under Ferdinand and Isabella, al- 
though the Academy had been re- 
vived and transplanted to Tortosa 
by the brilliant Enrique, Marquis 
of Villena. 

The Oriental element, on the other 
hand, has been far underrated in 
our estimate of the Castilian lan- 
guage and poetry, as of the Spanish 
character. There is no Christian 
country in Europe whic! has re- 
ceived so large an infiltration of the 
blood of Eastern races. We read of 
scholars and statesmen, eminent 
amongst the erudite and those of 
administrative powers, honoured 
amongst the honourable, at the 
courts of Alfonso X., Alfonso XI., 
Peter the Cruel, Henry II., Alfonso 
the Wise, and John II. of Castile; 
not members of proud Castilian or 
Aragonese families, not separated 
from these only by a bend sinister 
on their escutcheons, but of pure 
Jewish descent. Queen Isabella 
employed three Hebrew secretaries, 
who embraced Christianity rather 
than share the exodus of their race 
from the dominions of the Reyes 
catélicos. For many centuries 
children of Israel had exercised a 
monopoly of the sciences of medi- 
cine and surgery in the Christian 
states of the Peninsula. Castilian 
nobles have since been assiduous 
with a mistaken pride in concealing 
what they are taught to think the 
taint of heretical blood in their 
veins. The MS. (‘Tizon de Espaiia’) 
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spoken of by Doblado is not the 
only one which traces back some of 
the grandest pedigrees in Castile to 
‘a Jewish or Mahometan root,’ 
though, doubtless, the word should 
have been ‘swreulus’ and not ‘stirps,’ 
because the said families dated their 
nobility from a period long antece- 
dent to these questionable alliances, 
which were usually contracted with 
an eye to pecuniary or territorial 
acquisitions accumulated by unbe- 
lievers, while Christians had been 
doing their utmost to improve each 
other off the face of the earth. 
These invidious genealogies were in 
every instance put forth (though 
invariably in the teeth of angry 
opponents) by ecclesiastics, who 
preferred a pious confiscation of the 
estates of heretics to seeing them 
peaceably absorbed by Catholics of 
doubtful orthodoxy. Mr. Prescott 
tells us, on the authority of Ber- 
naldez and Llorente, who had been 
secretary to the tribunal of the Holy 
Office at Madrid, that the wealth of 
the Spanish Jews furnished an ob- 
vious resource for repairing by way 
of marriage the decayed fortunes of 
the nobility during the middle ages, 
and that there was ‘scarcely a fa- 
mily of rank in the land whose blood 
had not been contaminated at some 
period or other by mixture with the 
“ malasangre,”’ as it came afterwards 
to be termed, of the house of Judah.’ 
(Vol. i. chap. vii.) Thus, even had 
there been no admixture of Spanish 
with Moorish blood, and even if 
we make the largest allowance for 
possible exaggeration (itself an Ori- 
ental characteristic), on the part of 
these and other Spanish autho- 
rities, we should have abundant 
reasons for recognising both in the 
Castilian language, poetry, and na- 
tional type, a powerful Eastern ele- 
ment. It would not be difficult, 
however, if our space permitted, to 
trace the close connection, often 
strengthened by a similarity of 
tastes and pursuits, not seldom hal- 
lowed by matrimonial alliances, 
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which prevailed between the Mos- 
lem and Christian Spaniards in 
many intervals of their long con- 
tention. This may appear at a cur- 
sory glance to have occupied the 
whole period from the dawn of the 
eighth to the close of the fifteenth 
century ; but to one who examines 
the history of this epoch more 
closely it rather seems that but for 
religious incentives and stimulants 
the very spirit of all but a peaceful 
rivalry might have died out, and 
these two families of the human 
race, so alien yet with so much in 
common, might have shared the 
benefits of an enduring peace, aided 
each other in developing the re- 
sources of a country unsurpassed in 
natural gifts, and walked hand in 
hand along the flowery paths of art 
and science, until at length they 
reached a neutral ground of common 
interests and associations, where old 
animosities might have been trodden 
under foot, like the lava of extinct 
voleanoes. May we not venture to 
suggest that such a consummation 
would have excelled the obvious re- 
sults of cherished national antipa- 
thies, an ever narrowing zeal, and 
an insatiable bigotry? Who now 
can stand on the ruins of the Al- 
hambra without a sigh for what 
might have been, or witness the 
desolation of the fairest regions of 
southern Europe without a pang of 
regret for the vanished traces of 
Arabian industry, vivacity, and 
skill? Surely many a pious Chris- 
tian must in recent times have 
echoed the lament of the venerable 
Moor : 


‘De averse Alhama perdido 
A mi me pesa en el alma; 
Que si el Rey perdié su tierra 
Otro mucho mas perdiera. 
Ay de mi, Alhama!’ 
‘On my soul Alhama weighs 
And on my inmost spirit preys; 
And if the king his land hath lost 
Yet others may have lost the most. 
Woe is me, Alhama !’ 
Byron. 


While the relationship between 
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the Romance language of Castile 
and early Spanish poetry is a filial 
one, the indissoluble nature of the 
connection between that poetry and 
the spirit which it breathes may be 
traced at the present day in the 
disregard of the former which ac- 
companies the decline of the latter. 
It is only in rustic and primitive 
districts of the Peninsula that any 
strong love for the old poetry sur- 
vives, Occasionally German or 
British, and latterly American, men 
of letters have shamed Spaniards 
into asserting a proper interest in 
their own poetical records. But as 
a stimulus of thought and feeling, 
operating among modern influences, 
the old poetry no longer lives in 
Spain. In that country the ele- 
ments of life and growth still slum- 
ber under a layer of ice which may 
be seen to exhibit symptoms of a 
coming dissolution. When her 
winter of apathy is ‘made glorious 
summer by (the) sun’ of liberty, 
this old force will again come into 
play. Upon this basis our children 
will see a new school of Spanish 
poesy arise, more natural and there- 
fore more national as well as uni- 
versal, than her poetry has been 
since the fifteenth century. Mean- 
while we, in our island seclusion, 
who have no vast storehouse of 
English ballads or other literary 
treasures older than those of the 
fourteenth century, we who go out 
for our culture and our esthetic 
interests into almost all lands 
alike, are strangely careless of 
this hoarded wealth of our afflu- 
ent neighbour. Deriving vigour 
from traffic with the keen intellect 
of France, breadth from contact 
with the critical mind of Germany, 
wealth from her imagination, and 
not without an infusion of pure 
sweet grace from the genius of 
Italy, our literature has failed to 
receive from the Cantabrian moun- 
tains any but faint echoes of those 
strains which cheered the last of an 
heroic race in his hour of defeat, 
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sank into his soul,and nursed within 
him that spirit which leads to vic- 
tory. Their music sustained him in 
the tedious warfare against numbers, 
resources, and vantage-grounds, un- 
til he had made all these his own, 
until the banner of Castile floated 
from the towers of Granada, and 
all that remained of the Moorish 
chivalry made its way back again 
slowly and sorrowfully across the 
Southern Sea. 

Before this final triumph cf Cas- 
tilian valour, aided by internal dis- 
sensions amongst a valiant foe, Cas- 
tilian poetry had gained in melody 
and elegance as much as it had lost 
in vigour and simplicity. The reign 
of John II. of Castile, another 
prince who, like Alfonso the Wise, 
had more taste for letters than 
statecraft, was really the siglo de 
oro of Castilian Romance. Hitherto 
the nobles of this state, despising 
the Provengal airs of their Ara- 
gonese neighbours, had left the 
bards to sing their deeds; now 
they began to court the Muse in 
person. The Marquis of Villena 
(Don Enrique, not Juan Pacheco) 
—Musarum sacerdos — sacrificing 
wealth and station, dignity and 
ease, in his true devotion, died in 
abject poverty ; but the iconoclastic 
zeal of Fray Lope de Barrientos, 
aroused more by the scientific than 
the poetical repute of the noble 
‘Necromancer,’ celebrated a little 
auto da fé with the MSS. which had 
been at once his labour of love and 
the labour of his life. Let us hope 
that Juan de Mena’s vision of this 
good old man in future blessedness 
and renown was not wholly vision- 
ary! The latter poet, humble 
courtier, and faithful friend, left in 
his minor poems as well as in 
the Laberinto a literary legacy of 
which at his death (1456) any 
country in Europe, not excepting 
Italy, might well have been proud. 
Mendoza, Marquis of Santillana, a 
statesman and bard, like our own 
Milton, would have gained immor- 
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tality by his Finojossa and Querella 
de Amor alone, if he had not been 
the first to transplant the sonnet 
from Italian to Castilian soil, or 
claimed recognition as a classical 
scholar in his didactic poems. 

But we must not fall into the 
mistake of supposing that Spanish 
literature received the Oriental tone 
and colouring to which we have 
alluded only through a Hebrew 
medium. We have already glanced 
at the delicate and perhaps excep- 
tional fusion of Arabic with Gotho- 
Iberian blood which took place 
amongst the aristocracy during the 
seven or eight centuries of Moorish 
occupation. And this fusion of 
races was far from being confined 
to the upper classes. After the 
first excesses inseparable from an 
impetuous career of almost unvary- 
ing conquest, when the disciples of 
Mahomet had settled down and 
organised the elements of their 
social and political life, those Chris- 
tians who remained in the con- 
quered territory were qualified by 
law to fill many civil offices, to 
serve in the Moorish armies, and 
to intermarry on terms of equality 
with persons of the dominant race. 
After the lapse of some centuries, 
when the tide of victory had set in 
an opposite direction, although the 
Christians as a body exhibited less 
sagacious tolerance than their foes, 
we find in their poetry (that test of 
national feeling as unerring as it is 
untrustworthy in matters of fact) 
that the Moorish damsels enlisted 
on their own behalf in the breasts 
of their conquerors a subtle power 
stronger than national antipathy, 
and before the breath of which 
fanatical spleen was dispersed like 
a malignant vapour. But far fuller 
and deeper than the acknowledged 
fusion of blood was the unseen flow 
of sentiment and thought from 
Arabian sources into Castilian 
streams. The Spanish successors 
of Haroun al-Raschid and Al- 
Mamoun cherished with fostering 
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care in their courts and academies 
sages of more profound and un- 
tiring research, poets of higher cul- 
tivation and loftier flight than any 
who at that age adorned the courts 
of Christian countries. Indeed, it 
may be said without hyperbole that 
Spanish Arabians under the Omey- 
ades before the end of the tenth 
century had mastered that secret 
of intellectual progress which Chris- 
tian states were so slow to dis- 
cover or to carry into practice, viz. 
that science and art other than 
those of warfare, must be actively 
pursued by laymen as well as 
clerics. It was not possible that 
this culture should be fruitless. 
Youths of Spanish parentage sat at 
the feet of Mahometan philosophers 
in the schoolsof Cordovaand Toledo. 
Christians, charmed by Siren songs, 
forgot to hate their fellow-men, and 
learned the poetic strains of mis- 
creant bards. Kinoor and cithera, 
guiterne moresche and guitarra, were 
twanged alternately to hybrid songs 
for the delectation of beauties who 
mingled golden locks (‘ madejas de 
oro’ ) with tresses of raven black- 
ness. The brows of the knights of 
S. Iago were not polluted by the 
victor’s wreath from a bella Mora’s 
gentle hand. We may notice here 
in passing, on the testimony of 
frescoes which are still to be seen 
on the walls of the Alhambra, as 
well as from authentic records in 
prose, that the ladies of Cordova and 
Granada were free from the igno- 
minious thraldom of Asiatic and 
African custom; which may in 
some degree account for the su- 
periority of both sexes under the 
Spanish caliphate, and for the rapid 
degeneration which ensued upon 
their return to the native regions 
of polygamy, jealousy, and female 
degradation. No insuperable bar- 
rier of language surmounted the 
foss of religious fanaticism which 
yawned between these two races of 
the human family. Every educated 
Saracen spoke and wrote the Span- 
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ish of his age with perfect fluency. 
Mos-Arabic Spaniards were equally 
familiar with the language of their 
conquerors. Conde pronouncesmany 
of the ballads and songs which are 
still familiar to every Spaniard as 
household words to have been the 
work of Arabian hands. The Chris- 
tian Charch itself, in Spain or else- 
where, was not prolific of scholars 
and sages in the tenth century. 
The intellectual activity born and 
nurtured in the otherwise unhappy 
reign of John II., and revived 
under more favourable auspices in 
that of his vigorous daughter Isa- 
bella, had not yet leavened the solid 
mass of ignorance and prejudice. 
The Church of Castile owned as yet 
no Mendoza or Ximenes. But what 
she lacked in science and erudition, 
was partially atoned for by her zeal 
and bigotry. As yet the orthodox 
Spaniard had not learned to gloat 
over the excruciating antics of a 
heretic on fire. The Inquisition as 
yet was not. Only S. Dominic and 
his powers of organisation were 
wanting to produce that veritable 
‘ Monstrum horrendum, informe, in- 
gens, cui lumen ademptum.’ We 
use the word ‘informe’ in its se- 
condary sense, as the classic writers 
did. Consistent and compact enough 
it was; and the sacrilegious murder 
of Arbues only served as a burning 
brand, to kindle with fresh fero- 
city the embers of sectarian hatred. 
Far better would it have been for 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
and others without the fold to have 
acknowledged in the infatuated 
Arbues, or in Torquemada himself, 
another Saint Vincent of Valencia, 
and so satiated that maniacal zeal, 
which nothing but spiritual absolu- 
tism or a crown of martyrdom could 
appease. 

But this is a digression from our 
proper subject. Some writers have 
expressed a wonder that the ‘ Holy 
Office’ when firmly established did 
not attempt to root out the old 
poetry with its dangerous sugges- 
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tiveness from the soil of Spain. But 
that astute society had more at- 
tractive metal in another direction, 
and objects of a more deep-seated 
animosity to deal with. First, the 
Albigensian heresy, which had 
stolen through the defiles of the 
Pyrenees, and coming, like the gay 
science, from Provence into Ara- 
gon, had assailed the unity of ortho- 
dox Spain. These damnable mis- 
creants ventured to sustain the 
principle of individual right of 
judgment in matters spiritual, 
than which nothing is more inimical 
to the integrity of a dogmatic uni- 
versal Church. <A war of extermi- 
nation was therefore to be waged 
against them. Its history is a 
record of brilliant successes, so 
achieved as to strike terror into 
the bosoms of doubtful allies, while 
smiting the enemy hip and thigh. 
Not a man of them was left to form 
a nucleus of infection; not even a 
woman or child. Then came the 
turn of the Jews, on whom, great 
and small, the terrible curse invoked 
by an ignorant rabble (hounded on 
by priests and pharisees), upon 
themselves and their children, 
seems to have fallen at intervals 
for at least fifteen hundred years. 
Indeed it would seem to be only 
owing to the prevalence in less fa- 
voured realms of a heresy similar to 
the one whose cure we have just 
recorded, that this avenging sword 
has been averted; so inscrutable 
are the laws which govern the 
destinies of men and of opinions. 
The Spanish Jews without doubt 
threatened at a critical time to ab- 
sorb much of the wealth with 
which adominant Church (militant) 
is unable to dispense. They also, 
though unostentatiously, presented 
the spectacle of a corporate resis- 
tance to an authority of which the 
supremacy must be established. 
The Church has her spiritual foes 
to contend with always : carnal foes 
must submit, or disgorge their ill- 
gotten gains and perish, So we 
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read that of this doomed people 
some 10,000 perished in Navarre in 
the year 1330, and 5,000 in Castile 
and Aragon in 1391. These are said 
to have been ‘ victims of the popular 
fury,’ and so forth, a key to the in- 
terpretation of which phrase may 
be found in the records of the 
‘Holy Office’ in Seville, where 298 
persons suffered death at the stake 
in the year 1481. But lest we 
should be charged with attributing 
leniency where severity is the only 
true mercy, we should add that in 
the various towns of Andalusia no 
less than 2,000 unbelievers were 
bodily committed to the flames for 
the benefit of their souls during the 
same year; the Church, as Marineo 
observes, ‘being the mother of 
mercy and the fountain of cha- 
rity, merely sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment and a confiscation of 
their worldly possessions, 17,000 
others, who sincerely repented and 
invoked the name, &. &e.’ It will 
be unnecessary to pursue that 
branch of the subject ; but we must 
spare afew words for the Moriscos, 
who succeeded the Jews at the 
‘fountain of charity.’ They were 
a remnant, for the most part of 
mixed race, of the subjects of the 
Moorish kings of Granada, and pur- 
sued the productive arts of peace 
in their native land. They were 
loyalsubjects of their new monarchs, 
retiring in their habits, profitable to 
the state ; a great majority of whom 
after the pious exertions of Ximenes 
and the defeat of some rebellious 
portions of their community, out- 
wardly conformed to the religion 
imposed upon them ; but they had, 

or might have had (appearanc es 

were not always to be trusted), a 
covert sneer for the haughty disci- 
ples of One whom they understood 
to have been pre-eminently meek 
and lowly. So little did they per- 
ceive the true difference between a 
disciple and his master. Moreover 
the Morisco of the old cities studied 
mathematics and the occult sciences; 
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and the Church, though far from 
having a monopoly of learning in 
Spain, was unwilling that such a 
power should remain in hands 
which were likely to abuse it. 
These were the enemies of the 
Cross, which during 700 years of 
continual strife had so allied itself 
with the sword that now they went 
about in company, and both to- 
gether fell upon the head of all 
who would not bow the knee, or did 
so with (perhaps) concealed reluc- 
tance, cherishing little love for the 
intolerant guardians of that which 
they foolishly considered an emblem 
of forbearance and conciliation. 

So the inquisitors had little time 
for enmity to the national poetry, 
though they devoted a laudable at- 
tention to the conflagration of 
scientific works and MSS. in the 
Arabic character generally. Nor 
was it considered politic to deprive 
a romantic people of its imaginative 
diet. Far safer and farther sighted 
was it to cut off the supplies of in- 
tellectual food ; better to extinguish 
the silent dogged resistance, the 
rivalry and irony of Jew and Ma- 
hometan, to crush the right of pri- 
vate judgment in the bud; better 
to let the Spanish warrior dissipate 
his strength in foreign conquests, 
and cast fetters for himself while 
forcing Florentine, Neapolitan, and 
Netherlander beneath the yoke. Let 
the musical man soothe himself 
with song, which inevitably as do- 
mestic tranquillity prevails, wealth 
and luxury advance, and foreign in- 
fluences make themselves felt, will 
speak less and less the language of 
brave men staking all for freedom. 
It will either become mute, as the 
conditions which gave rise to it pass 
away, or will conform to the spirit 
of orthodox piety and godly dread of 
heresy which is blessing our efforts. 

The result commended the wis- 
dom of these devout men. Foreign 
wars, lust of conquest, riveting 
chains upon other wrists, a new 
passion for gold, security at home, 
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material prosperity, centralisation, 
@ vigorous executive, craft and dis- 
simulation elevated to the rank of 
virtues; these, together with the 
negative causes involved in the ter- 
mination of a long struggle with an 
alien people and a hostile creed, 
combined to deteriorate the national 
character. The race of bold free 
men who defended their mountain 
passes against overwhelming odds 
and superior tactics, who snatched 
fortified towns by a hardihood 
which welcomed death from an 
enemy who occupied the surround- 
ing country, and at once laid siege 
to their former besiegers ; the rug- 
ged warriors who snatched morsels 
of uncooked food by the camp fire, 
and slept in armour beside their 
chargers, had passed away. There 
were no more Cids. The Spaniard 
of the latter half of the fifteenth and 
former half of the sixteenth century, 
still carrying a sword and a cross 
in either hand, made himself a name 
of terror in the Old World and the 
New. While acquiring the art of 
tyrants, ‘regere imperio populos,’ 
he forgot to be jealous of his own 
constitutional rights. At length, 
sated with victory abroad and at 
home, debased with his own tri- 
umph over freedom of thought, he 
sank into inglorious ease. Singing 
his old war-songs, and musing on 
ancestral glories, living in a dream- 
land of the past, while his sword 
and spear-head rusted on the wall, 
he lost the spirit of the songs he 
sung, and himself becoming other 
than he was, learned new and softer 
measures, more suited to ‘piping 
times of peace.’ It is hardly pos- 
sible to avoid applying to him at 
this epoch Byron’s reproach to 
Greece : 

‘Enough; no foreign foe could quell 

Thy soul, till from itself it fell. 

Yes, self-abasement leads the way 

To villain bonds and despot sway.’ 

The limits of our space forbid 
any consideration of later Spanish 
poetry, to which, as to the language 
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of Spain, the term ‘ Castilian’ may 
be universally applied from the close 
of the fifteenth century, when most 
of the peninsular states were united 
under Ferdinand and Isabella. The 
conquest of Granada and final re- 
treat of the Moorish armies from 
European soil in this reign poured 
forth copious floods from the wells 
of Arabian melody into the already 
strong and deep volume of Casti- 
lian poesy. Encina and Don Jorge 
Manrique also added their tributary 
streams of verse at this period. But 
we have now arrived at an epoch in 
Spanish literature, when new causes 
came into operation, and certain old 
influences, having lost the counter- 
poise of others which had ceased to 
exist, produced new and unforeseen 
results, as well upon the poetry of 
Spain as on the language which 
formed its vehicle, and the charac- 
ter of the nation whose feelings it 
reflected. 


On arm, well bent, they clasp the shield, 
With level pennons streaming back, 


With visor'd brow above the pommel bent, 
With hearts of steel, they charge, and charging 


‘IT am the Cid, Ruy Diaz, 


Charge, cavaliers! To the rescue! Charge! 


With serried rank together, 


Three hundred Moors (a Moor apiece) are slain; 


Three hundred horses riderless 
Now Vermuez is rescued, 

Again their lances fix in rest, 
Now all along the Moorish front 
And stagger at their onset ; 


With shield and corselet pierced and rent ; 


On Mahomet for help. 

And fought alone, three hundred knights 
And every knight in Moslem gore 

And Sant-Iago’s name resounds 


The next fragment touches on 
the sufferings of the inhabitants 
during the siege of Valencia. It is 
one still more difficult to present in 
a poetical English garb, without 
introducing metaphors, or other- 
wise departing from the severe sim- 
plicity of the original. But I have 
selected it and the former one, be- 
cause, having been many times 
translated into English, they are 
likely to be known; and those 
who are not familiar with the old 
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We shall,in conclusion, lay before 
the reader two or three specimens. 
The first extract is taken from the 
heroic poem usually called The Cid, 
and illustrates the simple dignified 
vigour which characterises the 
whole work. The reader will re- 
member that the career of the Cid 
terminated A.D. 1100. The scene I 
have chosen will remind a student 
of English history of the sally and 
charge of ninety Norman knights 
from the walls of Dublin (1175), 
by which an army of 30,000 Irish, 
under Roderick O’Connor, King 
of Connaught, is said to have been 
routed with prodigious havoc! 
Pero Vermuez, the Cid’s standard- 
bearer, is abandoned in an unsuc- 
cessful sally from the walls of 
Alcocer. He is alone, fighting man- 
fully, surrounded with foes, when 
the Cid rallies his knights and 
charges to the rescue : 


before their eager breast ; 
and lances fixt in rest, 
with lowered crest, 
hear the loud behest: 
the Champion of Bivar: 
And break their front of war!’ 


on the Moorish host they fall: 
then turn they all; 

are left upon the plain. 

but the victors wheel again, 
and close their ranks of steel. 
both horse and rider reel, 

and down the horsemen fall, 
and faint their dying call 

But where alone Vermuez stood, 
are dashed with drops of blood ; 
his milk-white pennon dips; 
from those three hundred lips. 






Romance dialect of Castile may at 
least compare one translation with 
another. But seeing that all edu- 
cated men know some Latin, I can 
scarcely anticipate a reader who, 
in the following passage for instance, 
will not see that ‘mal’ is male, 
‘aquexan’ from queror, ‘sabent’ 
from sapere (Fr. savoir), and ‘far’ 
from facere (Fr. faire), not to men- 
tion the pronouns, nor ‘ part’ from 
pars, ‘figo’ from filius, or ‘ amigo’ 
from amicus : 
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Mal se aquexan los de Valencia 
De ninguna part que sea 

Nin da consseio padre a figo, 
Nin amigo a amigo 

Mala cuenta es, Sennores, 
Ffijos y mugieres yer-lo 


Within the walls the leaguered folk 
Their weary eyes and urge their limbs 


Nor can the father to the son, 
A word of counsel in his need, 
Ay, masters, ’tis a grievous tale! 


que non sabent ques far: 
no les vinie pan: 

nin figo a padre, 

nos pueden consolar. 
aver mingua de pan, 
murir de fanbre.’ 

hither and thither strain 
in search of food in vain: 
nor son to father lend 
nor friend can comfort friend. 
the famished linger long, 


And wife and child—we see them die— the weak before the strong,’ 


We cannot refrain here from 
giving a very gem of the older 
ballads, as translated by Mr. Lock- 
hart, his version being far superior 
to anything which we could offer 
in its place : 


Tue Wanpertnc Knicut’s Sone. 
(Mis arreos son las armas, 
Mi descanso el pelear.) 
I. 
My ornaments are arms, 
My pastime is in war, 
My bed is cold upon the wold, 
My lamp yon star: 
2. 
My journeyings are long, 
My slumbers short and broken ; 


From hill to hill I wander still, 
Kissing thy token. 


3. 
I ride from land to land, 
I sail from sea to sea— 
Some day more kind I fate may find, 
Some night kiss thee. 


To illustrate in a very feeble mea- 
sure the passionate sentiment of 
Spanish-Arabian poetry, we shall 
append one more translation in 
which we have sacrificed willingly 
both verbal fidelity and the ori- 
ginal structure of stanza in order 
to preserve the feeling and charac- 
ter of the redondilla : 


VOL. LXXIX.—-NO, CCCCLXXIV. 


‘ Peynaba yo mis cabellos 
Con euidado eada dia, 
Y el viento los esparzia 
Robando-me los mas bellos : 
Ya su soplo y sombra d’ellos 
Mi querido se durmio, 
Si le recordare? O no!’ 

PRIMAVERA DE VArIOs RoMANCEs. 


- 
At morn I leave 
My couch, and fondly comb my golden hair: 
Of leaf and bud I weave 
A chaplet rare, 
Wherewith to make 
My fair brow fairer at the noontide hour, 
For thy sweet sake,’ Hg 
And to my sweetness add the fragrance of 
a flower. 
2. 
The breath of dawn 
Proclaims thee coming, ere thou comest, 
dear : 
About the shadowy lawn 
Thy voice I hear. 
The breeze of noon 
With my fair locks shall fan thy brow, and I, 
Thy lover, soon 
With loving arms will form thy noontide 
canopy. 
? 
My joy is full; 
The bright sun gleams above the western 
flood, 
And languid breezes lull 
The dreaming wood. 
Fair is my lot, 
With fairy locks to shade thee; fair thy 
rest ; 
O love, wake not! 
O bright sun, fail not, fail not in the golden 
west, 
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ON THE NAMES OF PLACES IN IRELAND. 


By WILLIAM 


HE topographical nomencla- 

_ ture is one stumbling block 
to the average Englishman when he 
hears or reads of Ireland, or when 
he pays a visit to that portion of 
the United Kingdom—still so alien 
to him in many ways. He finds the 
names of places generally uncouth, 
meaningless, and unpronounceable : 
now if this matter of difficulty, and 
perhaps annoyance, could be trans- 
formed into one of interest or even 
delight, Ireland would so far be- 
come less foreign to his sympathies 
and more intelligible. 

To throw some glimmer of light 
in that direction is the object of the 
present paper. The writer knows 
something of Ireland (having been 
in every county of it, and at most 
of the places of note), and has ex- 
amined several books of the best 
authority ; but he is very far from 
desiring to be regarded as an oracle, 
and would gratefully receive cor- 
rection or hint from any competent 
person. Interest in the subject, dili- 
», endeavour to be always clear 
straightforward in sear ching 


gence 
and 


1 Authorities. 
translated by W. 
iii.: ‘Celtic Studies’ and ‘On the 
Tre] &e., 2nd edition, Dublin, 1855, 
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—Irish Glosses, ed. by Whitley Stokes 
Gaelic MSS. at Turin, 
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and, 


of Anc. 
of the Kingdom of Ireland, 
formation is the 
Four Masters’ 
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book commonly, but as I 
(see Fraser for Dec. 
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and in setting forth results of search, 
such are his pretensions to claim 
an hour of the magazine-reader’s 
time.' 

z. It will be worth while, I think, 
to make some preliminary general 
remarks. First this: the names on 
our map of Ireland are in English 
forms, as near as it could be ma- 
naged ; but these forms, as regards 
the great majority of the names, are 
disguises, so to say, the names them- 
selves, as given, ‘and in general as 
still used by the natives, belonging 
to a very different language from 
English, though a cognate one. The 
first process: in trying to explain 
the names is to reduce them to 
their original forms. 

3. Many ages ago, in times be- 
yond historic record, a great over- 
flowing of mankind set westwards 
from Central Asia, and gradually, 


and also in successive waves, spread 


throughout Europe. Their original 
language became slowly divided and 
altered into many varieties, but 
without loss of its radical charac- 
teristics. 
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Acad, Transae- 
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4. It appears that one of the first 
waves of this human deluge,—the 
very first, some think—wasthat tribe 
or group of tribes, called sometimes 
Kedroi, KéAra, Celta, sometimes 
Galli, who about two thousand years 
ago were found occupying all the 
western parts of Europe, to its ex- 
treme border in the Atlantic island 
of Erin. Here, and in certain rugged 
westerly parts of England, Scotland, 
and France, remain fragments not 
yet disintegrated of that ancient 
race. 

5. The language of this early 
people, belonging to the great family 
called ‘Indo-European,’ otherwise 
‘Aryan,’ appears to have divided a 
long while ago into two principal 
branches, called Kymvric and Gae- 
dhelic (pr. Gaelic); the true lineal 
descendants of the Kymric being 
Welsh, Breton, and Cornish; while 
to the Gaelic belongs Irish, with 
its subdivisions, Scottish-Highland 
and Manx. All of these survive (of 
course in modernised forms), ex- 
cept the Cornish, which died out 
in the last century. 

Our present business is with the 
Gaelic branch of Keltic, which is 
by far the most important, both in 
its grammatical copiousness as well 
as in the number and fulness of its 
ancient literary records.! 

6. The Highland Gaelic (often 
called Erse, i.e. Irish) is essentially 
the same as the Irish Gaelic, but 
has certain minor peculiarities. It 
most resembles the Irish spoken 
in the north-east of Ulster—whence 
a body of ‘ Scottish’ (i.e. Irish) emi- 
grants crossed over to Alba, about 
A.D. 504, settling first in what is 
now Argyleshire, and carrying the 
language with them. Their colony 
took the name of Scotia Minor, and 
the name ‘ Scotia’ gradually spread 
there (superseding Alba) and de- 
cayed in Erin, so that in about the 
tenth century the title had become 
transferred, and Scuwit (a word of 


1 Zeuss: Prefatio, 
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obscure origin) ceased to mean 
Trishman. 

The Manx is much further re- 
moved from the Irish, and it is pro- 
bable that the Isle of Man received 
inhabitants from Ireland much ear- 
lier than Argyle. Manx has many 
corruptions, and many approxima- 
tions to Welsh. The words are 
written as spoken. 

7. The Gaelic language, as now in 
use in Ireland, has eighteen letters— 
including h, which some gramma- 
rians call an ‘ aspirate,’ not a letter. 
It has no J, i, q,v, w, 2, y, z. The form 
of the letter is Roman—a few Greek- 
ish, and some of them gradually mo- 
dified by scribes. There is perhaps 
no good reason why ordinary Roman 
type should not be used for Irish, 
as it is for Highland Gaelic and for 
Welsh. Zeuss has used it through- 
out his great work, and we shall 
follow his safe example. This alpha- 
bet, as some hold, came into Erin 
with the earliest Christian mission- 
aries; but Professor O’Curry thinks 
much earlier, through other inter- 
course with the Continent. As tothe 
‘Ogham’ writing, by scratches on 
stone or wood (sometimes said to 
take name from Ogma, its inventor), 
both probability and evidence (that 
of inscriptions in Ireland, Wales, 
France, &c.) appear to be on the 
side of its having originated in the 
depths of pre-Christian antiquity, 
though it continued to be used occa- 
sionally for many centuries after the 
Roman letters had superseded it in 
general use. The Poet or Historian 
carried a staff which opened like a 
fan, on which the Ogham writing 
was scored.? Lucian (about a.p. 
150) describes a Keltic deity called 
Ogmius, the godof eloquence, figured 
with some of the attributes of Her- 
cules, but as very old, and drawing 
a crowd of people after him b 
slender chains of gold and amber 
fastened to the tip of his tongue 
and to their ears. Bravery and 


* Ed. Dindorf. p. 568. 
3G2 
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eloquence, leading characteristics of 
the Gauls, were conjointly imper- 
sonated in this Hercules-Ogmius. 
Perhaps the oldest Irish inscription 
extant in Roman characters (of the 
fifth century) is on the island of 
Inchaguile, in Lough Corrib, on a 
pillar-stone beside the ruined little 
church of Templepatrick, — Liz 
Luanarpon Macc Laenucu— The 
stone of Lugnaedon son of Lime- 
nuch.’ That this Lugnaedon, or 
Lugnat, was a contemporary of St. 
Patrick and not improbably his 
nephew, Dr. Petrie gives variousevi- 
dences.! The name of the island is 
properly Inis na Ghoill Chraibthigh, 
‘Island of the Devout Foreigner.’ 

8. As to certain sounds of the 
Gaelic letters: the vowels when 
long (they are then marked with an 
acute accent) sound aw, ay, ee, 4, 
00; when short, they sound as in 
the English words fat, met, mill, 
mother, full. The sounds of di- 
phthongs will be left to appear as 
we goon. Of the consonants, ¢ is 
always hard, and like the English /:: 
the sound of the soft c (as in certain) 
is not in Irish, and probably was 
not in Latin. G is always hard. 

The following Irish sounds are 
not in English: a peculiar thick 
sound, in some positions, of d, s, 
and ¢; a peculiar light sound, some- 
times, of +; a peculiar lingual 
sound of // and xn; a strong gut- 
tural sound of the aspirated ¢, as in 
loch; and a weak guttural sound of 
the aspirated dand 9, (somewhat like 
yh) as in gradh, ‘love,’ magh, ‘a 
plain.’ 

There are varieties in pronuncia- 
tion in various parts of Ireland; and 
the Gaelic of Connaught is reckoned 
best. 

g. An Irish word often looks as- 
tonishingly different from what it 
sounds, a fact perplexing and vex- 
ing to a stranger. Words in Irish 


1 Round Towers, pp. 164-8. 
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retain all their original radical 
letters, however much the pronun- 
ciation may have altered in course 
of time. This makes the etymology 
clear, the pronunciation puzzling. 
Welsh has not thus retained its 
radical letters ; and therefore Irish 
and Welsh are more alike to the ear 
than to the eye. Moreover, ‘ aspi- 
rated’ consonants become quite 
altered in sound. Several modes 
of marking the ‘aspiration’ have 
been used: it is now customary 
either to dot the altered consonants, 
thus, 4, ¢, d, or to affix h, as bh, ch, 
dh. Iwill use the latter method, 
for the printer’s convenience, though 
it adds to the cumbrous appearance 
of the words. Let me say broadly 
—not going into some niceties— 
that 5, otherwise bh, sounds like v; 
ch is guttural; dh and gh are 
slightly guttural, and like yh; mh 
is like v—in the middle of words is 
like w; ph, as in English; th is like 
h, and so is sh; fh is mute. Note 
also, d before 7 or » in the middle 
of a word is mute, as codladh, 
‘sleep,’ pr. colayh; and x after J is 
also mute. 

One more peculiarity let me 
briefly notice, which the gram- 
marians call ‘ eclipsis.’ This occurs 
when before an initial consonant a 
different consonant is placed, the 
new one being sounded, and not 
the original one; e.g. dv i-bd ‘our 
cow,’ pr. dr mé. All the con- 
sonants may be ‘eclipsed,’ ex- 
cept the liquids 1, m, 1, 7. The 
effect is usually to soften the sound 
of the word. The ‘eclipsis’ often 
indicates case or gender in nouns, 
and tense or mood in verbs. 

10. ‘The European members of 
the Aryan family of languages,’ 
Dr. Hermann Ebel tells us,? ‘form 
a chain, both ends of which reach 
over into Asia.’ Greek, Latin, 
Italian, &c., compose the southern 


? «On the Position of the Celtic’ in The Atlantis (magazine),’London and Dublin, 1862, 


vol, iii. p. 339, &c. 
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portion of this chain (or rather 
network ?); Slavonian, German, 
English, &c., the northern. Keltic 
‘lies nearly in the middle between 
the others;’ some (as Scheicher) 
think, nearer to the southern, some 
(as Lottner and Ebel) nearer to 
the northern. It appears in fact 
that the degree of relationship be- 
tween Keltic and German on the 
one hand, and Keltic and Latin on 
the other is pretty nearly the same, 
with however some preponderance 
on the side of theGerman. A great 
number of words which Keltic has 
in common with Latin are ‘loan- 
words’—words borrowed oradapted 
from Latin, sometimes from Greek 
through Latin; of which many be- 
long to the Church and some to 
science. 

Keltic has some special agree- 
ments with Sanskrit, as in the 
points of the compass.' But now 
let us get on at last to our names. 

11. On looking over a large list 
of Irish topographical names, it is 
found that while some are single (as 
Cork, ‘marsh’) most of them con- 
sist of two parts (as Athlone, ‘ ford 
of Luan’), and that the single names 
and the components of the com- 
pound names might be classified 
somewhat thus: 

(1) Those derived from the great 
natural features of land and water ; 
as from loch, lake, inis, island, awn, 
avon, owen, &¢., river, shruth, brook, 
uisge, water, ath, ford, eas, water- 
fall, mur, sea, tra, strand, carrick or 
eruck, rock, inver, river-mouth, magh 
or moy, plain, ard, height, esker, 
ridge, drwm, hill, mullagh or tullagh, 
bare hill, slieve, mountain, coill, a 
wood, vos, a wood, ros, & promon- 
tory, &c. 

(1 b) From qualities and colours, 
as from mér, big, beg, little, cam, 
crooked, jin, fair, garv, rough, fad, 
long, lahan, broad, sallach, dirty, 
bin, white, dubh, black, liath, gray, 
ros or roe or ruah, red, bwee, yellow, 
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gorm, blue, glas, green, &c.; also 
from animals, as from bo, cow, tauwr, 
bull, daimh, ox, guura, calf, keeragh, 
sheep, yabhar, goat, each, horse, 
garron, d°., capull, mare, cu, hound, 
tore, wild boar, muc, pig, ea, bird, easg, 
fish, braddon, salmon, &c. ; or from 
trees and plants, as from dair, oak, 
fearn, alder, gort, ivy, eo, yew, beagh 
or veagh, birch, coll, hazel, &c. 

(2) From ancient forts and other 
works of men ; as from din, fortress, 
rath, earthen fortress, lis, d°., cathair 
or cahir, stone fortress, cashel, castle, 
togher, causeway, bealach, road or 
pass, corrie, wear, teagh, house, 
drochet, bridge, carn, monumental 
heap of stones, bally, inclosure, 
town, cloghan, stepping-stones, &c. 

(3) From names (non-ecclesias- 
tic) of persons and families (a) 
historical, as T'irconnell, the Connells’ 
country, or ()) traditionary, or else 
mythic, as Foyle from Feval, a hero 
of the ‘Tuatha Dée Danaan.’ 

(4) From events and stories, 
whether historical or legendary, 
(between which it would be hard to 
draw the line) as Inis-Saimer, from 
Saimer, the hound of Partholan. 

(5) Ecclesiastic, like Killaloe, 
from St. Lua, and a great many 
other ‘ kils’ (cill = cella), Donough- 
more, Domnach mor * Great 
Church’ and other ‘Donoughs;’ 
Taptoo, Teach Tuae =St. Tua’s 
House, and other ‘Teachs’ and 
‘Stacks.’ Also names compounded 
with Disert or Dysart, the place of 
a hermit’s seclusion , Haspug=Epi- 
scopus; Abbey; Monaster ; Crois or 
Cross ; Saggart = sacerdos, &c. 

These are the main classes; follow- 
ing which (but in fact this classifica- 
tion, like most, is nothing in itself, 
only a temporary expedient to 
perhaps help us on a little) may 
come the few 

(5) Old-Northern (‘ Scandina- 
vian’) names, as ‘Wexford,’ ‘Wa- 
terford,’ ‘ Carlingford,’ ‘ Leixlip,’ 
‘Lambay.’ 


' Zeuss, 67, 566. 
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(6) Anglo-Norman names, as 
‘Thomastown,’ ‘Tintern,’ ‘ Melli- 
font.’ 

(7) Latin English names, as 
‘Virginia,’ ‘Manorhamilton,’ ‘New- 
townforbes,’ ‘ Westport,’ ‘ Edge- 
worthstown,’ ‘ Poyntz-pass.’ 

To which we may add if we 
please— 

(8) Names translated from Gaelic 
into English, as ‘ Blackwater,’ 
‘ Headfort,’ ‘ Broadhaven.’ 

(9) Hybrid or mixed names, as 
‘Treland’s Eye,’ ‘ Londonderry,’ 
‘New Ross.’ 

We must recollect moreover that 
there are many of the Gaelic names 
as now used which are corrupt, 
being either misspelt, as ‘ Ben 
Bulbin’ (properly ‘Ben Gulban’), 
or else substituting for the original 
some other word or words more or 
less like it, as ‘ Ballyshannon,’ and 
in some cases substituting an Eng- 
lish word or compound for a Gaelic 
one of similar sound, as ‘ Long- 
ford,’ ‘ Shankhill.’ 

12, And now, in what manner 
can we best deal with the general 
heap of Irish topographical names, 
so as to open the subject a little to 
our readers? for this is the most 
that may be attempted on the pre- 
sent occasion. Shall we set forth 
our selection alphabetically, or 
chronologically, or by derivation, 
or by locality? Not aiming at 
anything like completeness, but at 
clearness as far as we go, perhaps 
our purpose will be best served by 
taking in sets, the names of the 
Irish provinces, counties, chief 
towns, mountains, rivers, islands, 
and other objects and localities of 
note, and giving the best explana- 
tion we can of their derivation and 
meaning. The form of the Gaelic 
ie. Irish words (abounding, re- 
member, in mute consonants) will, 
in most cases, be shown approx- 
imately in English spelling. It must 
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always be borne in mind that those 
doctors, the philologers and anti- 
quaries, are exceedingly prone to 
differ among themselves, that many 
derivations are doubtful, many dis- 
puted. What we proffer has been 
gleaned attentively from various 
sources, and impartially, for we have 
no pet theories to maintain.! 

13. So to begin with the name 


* TRELAND.’ 


Tra-land is an Anglo-Saxon form; 
and first we must throw away the 
‘land.’ The old Keltic name of the 
island is Iverii, contracted Erin, 
in the genitive case Erenn, dative, 
Erinn. We find evidently the same 
word in various Greek and Latin 
forms—'lépric, ’lépyn, lovepvia, Hi- 
bernia, Hiberio, Ierna, Verna. The 
Welsh word is ‘ Ywerddon,’ the 
Breton ‘Iverdon.’ All these come 
from Iveriti, contracted ‘ Eriu,’ of 
which a later form is ‘ Hire,’ but 
whence this word? Professor Max 
Miiller was inclined to bring it from 
the famous Sanskrit word Arya 
(whence is named the ‘ Aryan’ 
family of languages), Arya being 
first ‘one who ploughs or tills,’ 
then applied to a certain Oriental 
nation founded on success in agri- 
culture; then, perhaps from the 
distinguished rank of that nation 
among its neighbours, coming to 
mean ‘ noble,’ ‘ of good family.’ The 
professor thinks or thought it ‘ at 
least plausible’ that this very an- 
cient appellation ‘may have been 
preserved in the extreme west of the 
Aryan migrations, in the very name 
of Ireland.’ ‘ The common deriva- 
tion,’ he adds, ‘of Erin, is that it 
“means island of the west,” iar- 
innis; or “land of the west,” iar-in. 
But this is clearly wrong.’? How- 
ever, in the third edition of his 
lectures, Professor Miiller prints a 
note from ‘aneminent Irish scholar,’ 
who signs himself ‘W. §.,’ and can 





i 
2 





Chief authorities: Zeuss, Ebel, Whitley Stokes, O’Donovan. 
Lectures on the Science of Language, 1862, pp. 249-50. 
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scarce be other than Mr. Whitley 
Stokes, now residing in India, and 
studying, we may be sure, at its 
eastern as he formerly studied at its 
western extremity, those long lines 
of human language that extend 
from Asia to Ireland. W. 8. traces 
the name of his native isle to its old 
form ‘Eriu,’ contraction of ‘ Iverii,’ 
and proceeds, ‘What then is the 
etymology of Iveriii? I venture to 
think that it may (like the Latin 
Aver-nus, Gr. "AFfop-voc) be con- 
nected with the Sanskrit, avara, 
“posterior,” “western.” So the 
Irish des, Welsh, dehue, “ right,” 
“south,” is the Sanskrit dakshina, 
“ dexter,” and the Irish dir (in an- 
air) if it stands for pair, “ east,” is 
the Sanskrit piiva, “ anterior.” ’ 

Note that among Keltic people 
the east was the cardinal point, not 
the north, as with us; hence the 
same words express ‘east’ and ‘in 
front,’ ‘ west’ and ‘ behind,’ ‘south’ 
and ‘ right,’ ‘north’ and ‘ left.’ 

Thus our learned W.S. (is there 
better authority now living ?) leads 
us again towards the common ety- 
mology in its chief component part, 
iar, ‘west,’ and it may be set down 
as likely that Erin, Anglicé ‘Treland,’ 
is @ name expressing the situation 
of that island on the western verge 
of the Old World, in short means 
‘West Land.’ The form ‘ Erinn’ 
or ‘ Erin,’ now in use, corresponds 
with the dative case of the old 
‘ Eriu.’ 

There are several other deriva- 
tions, of a fanciful appearance, as 
from Atria, a name of Egypt, 
whence came the Gadelians, aliter 
Gaels: from Hiré, a queen of the 
invading people called Tuatha Dée 
Danaan: from Iberus, a river in 
Spain, now Ebro: from Heber, son 
of Milesius: from Ir, another son : 
&e. 

14. The Four Provinces. 


Untster: Irish, Ulladh (pro- 


1 Keating ; 
Masters’). 
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nounced like ‘ Ullagh’), some say 
from Oll Saith, ‘Great Wealth,’ 
others from Ollav Fola, a famous 
king and law-maker. Latin, Ultonia. 
Mem.: the name Ullagh (Lat. Ulidia) 
was in later times chiefly confined 
to the district of Dalaradia, now 
Down and the south of Antrim. 
The ster in Ul-ster, Lein-ster, and 
Mun-ster, is an Old-Northern ad- 
dition, stadr, or stadir, i.e. ‘ stead,’ 
‘abode,’ the commonest of topo- 
graphic endings among the North- 
men. 

Leinster: Irish, Laighean (pr. 
‘Lay-an’). Labhraidh (pr. Lawrai) 
Loingseach, grandson of King Laery 
Lore, having been banished from 
Erin, returned with a body of fo- 
reigners armed with a broad-headed 
spear (lainé—lance ?) new in the 
island, and by their means became 
dominant in this region, hitherto 
named Gailian, but thenceforward 
Laighean; i.e. of the ‘spears,’ or 
‘spear-land.’ As to the ending 
‘ster’ seeabove. Lawrai afterwards 
murdered King Cora, monarch of 
Erin, and reigned in his stead for 
many years, being at last slain (a.m. 
4677) by Melgé, the son of Cora.! 

Connavucut: Irish, Connacht; de- 
rived usually from Conn iacht, ‘ the 
posterity of Conn.” Who was Conn ? 
—a chief-druid of the Tuatha Dée 
Danaan ; or else, King Conn of the 
Hundred Battles,—murdered, when 
very old, A.D.157. Erin was divided 
by the rival kings Conn and Mogh- 
Nuadha into two parts: Leagh-Conn, 
*Conn’s Half,’ Leagh-Mogh, ‘Mogh’s 
Half.’ Connaught, of old, included 
Clare (now in Munster) and greater 
part of Cavan (now in Ulster). 

Munster: Irish, Mumhan (pr. 
Miiwan); said to be from mumho, 
‘large,’ ‘extensive. It was divided 
into Tuath Mumhan ‘North Mun- 
ster’ (Anglice Thomond), Deas Mu- 
mhan, ‘South Munster’ (Anglicé, 
Desmond), Ur Mumhan, ‘ East Mun- 
ster’ (Anglicé, Ormond), and Jar 


g; and Donegal Annals (usually named or misnamed ‘ Annals of the Four 




















Mumhan, ‘West Munster.’ 
the ‘ ster’ again, see above. 
The Irish names of the provinces 
are all very ancient, and the deriva- 
tions of them far from certain. 

15. Mearu requires to be treated 
by itself. The four divisions of 
ancient Erin, namely, Ullagh, Layan, 
Connacht, and Muwan, were go- 
verned during many centuries each 
by a partly independent king (Ir. 
Righ, pr. ‘ Ree’), one or other of 
these, whether lifted by election, 
force, or otherwise, being usually 
recognised also as monarch of Erin 
(Ard-Righ, High King). In the 
second century of the Christian 
era, the monarch Tual Teaghmar 
took a portion of each of the four 
provinces, and out of these formed a 
new territory called ‘ Meath,’ and 
assigned it for the personal support 
and dignity of the Ard-Righ, whose 
chief seat was at Tara. 

The word Meath (Ir. Midhe, pr. 
‘ Mee-yii’) is by some said to mean 
‘neck’ (Irish meidhe), perhaps as 
forming the nexus between the four 
provinces ; by others is derived from 
an arch-druid of the Nemidians, 
Midhe, who in this district kindled 
the first fire after their arrival in 
Erin. The word is sometimes Lati- 
nised Media, as it were ‘ the Middle 
Kingdom ’—which is at least a natu- 
ral guess to make, but whether toler- 
able to the philologers I cannot say. 


16. The Thirty-two Counties 


are English-formed divisions, in 
most cases founded on ancient Irish 
divisions; but with frequent and 
often large divergencies of the new 
from the old boundaries. Let us take 
them in alphabetic order. 

Anrrm: modern Ir. Aantruim: 
older Ir. Aentrebh, Aointrebh, Ean- 
trobh, Oentrebh, Oentribh, Oentrabh, 
—the ancient name of the town, 
various forms apparently of Aon 
Druim, ‘ One Hill.” The word must 
be distinguished by the student from 


As to 


1 See Donegal Annals, i. 321, note. 
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Aendruim, Oendruim, the old name 
of Nendrum (‘Nine Hills’), now 
Inis-Mahee, in Strangford Lough." 
Of the space of land now styled 
‘County Antrim’ part was formerly 
included in the territory called Dal- 
Araidhe, ‘the posterity of Araidh’ 
(Latinised Dalaradia) ; part in that 
called Dal-Riada. The word Dal 
seems to have been extended from 
the meaning of family or posterity 
to signify the place or district apper- 
taining to them. Araidhe was King 
of all Ulster, a.p. 240 : Carbre Riada 
was son of Conairé the Second, 
monarch of Erin, A.D. 212. 
Armacu, Ir. Ard Macha, ‘the 
Height of Macha.’ Macha Mong- 
rua (‘of the Red Hair’) in Irish 
traditional history was a famous 
queen who flourished seven centuries 
before the Christian era, the daugh- 
ter of Aedh Ruadh, Red Hugh. Red 
Hugh and his cousins Dithorba and 
Kimbaoth, by agreement ruled Erin 
in turn, each for seven years ; and 
at the end of his third reign of seven 
years, Red Hugh was drowned at 
the waterfall thence called Zas- 
Aedha-Ruaidh, ‘ As-a-roe.’ Dithorba 
and Kimbaoth having each reigned 
7 years after this, Macha claimed 
to reign as her father’s successor. 
She was refused, but fought a battle, 
in which she defeated both her anta- 
gonists. Dithorba was soon after- 
wards slain, and Macha took Kim- 
baoth as her husband and gave him 
the sovereignty. After his death she 
ruled Erin for seven years.2 She 
built the great fortress of Hamain 
(Lat. Emania) otherwise Eanain- 
Macha, about two miles to the west 
of where Armagh now stands, and 
it remained during many centuries 
the chief seat of the Kings of Ulster. 
The large earthen mounds still en- 
circle the hill, which is now cor- 
ruptly called ‘The Navan’ (Ir. an 
Eamain, pr. ‘an Avitin’). Legend 
says that Queen Macha drew the 
plan of the fort with the neck-pin of 





* Donegal Annals, O'Donovan, i. 73. 
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her mantle (eo, ‘pin,’ muin, ‘neck,’) 
and hence its name.! 

About A.D. 450 Ardmacha (the 
present city) ‘was founded by Saint 
Patrick,’ it having been granted to 
him by Dairé, son of Fincha. ‘Twelve 
men were appointed by him for 
building the town. He ordered 
them to found there the seat of an 
archbishop, and a church for monks, 
for nuns, &c., for he perceived that 
it would be the head and chief of 
the churches of Ireland.’? 

Cartow: Ir, Ceithiorloch, which 
apparently signifies ‘the Fourfold 
Lake ;’ but there is now no lake of 
any sort at or near the town. Per- 
haps the river Barrow, which flows 
past it, may formerly have spread 
beyond its present banks into a 
lake-like form. In the same part 
of Ireland the waters of the river 
Suir were artificially made to flow 
round Athassil Abbey, built on its 
banks. A moat on the four sides 


of a building or town might well 
enough be called Ceithior-loch. The 


county took its name from the town. 

Cavan: Ir. Cabhan (pr. ‘Cawan’), 
‘hollow’ (cf. Latin, Cavus). The 
town of Cavan stands in a hollow, 
and most likely its name was ex- 
tended to the county, which how- 
ever, we may note, is all of it of 
uneven surface, of round green hills 
and hollows. 

Crare: Ir. Clar: derivation very 
doubtful—perhaps from Clar, ‘a 
plank,’ ‘a wooden bridge,’ which, 
some think, gave name to the town 
on the river Fergus. The town was 
anciently called Clar-mér; it is now 
a poor village. Mr. Taylor (Words 
and Places) derives Clare from the 
Anglo-Norman family of that name, 
an error undoubtedly. 

Cork: Ir. Corea, ‘marsh’; some- 
times called Corca-mér, ‘ the great 
marsh,’ It was a tract of low 
ground, often flooded, near the de- 
boucheinent of the River Lee. Hereon 

' Cormac’s Glossary (W. 8.) xli. 
* Don. Ann. v. 1755, note. 
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a hillock, Bairre, alias Finn Bairre, 
‘the fair Barry’ (probably from 
his complexion), founded his little 
church in the seventh century. 
Finn Bairre, or Finbar, is not only 
patron saint of Cork, but also of 
Dornoch, in Sutherlandshire, and of 
the island of Barra, in the Hebrides, 
which is called after him. The 
parish of Kilbarron too, in county 
Donegal, probably bears his name; 
the church there is given as Cill 
barfinn in an ancientmap. St. Fin- 
bar made a pilgrimage to Rome 
with twelve companions. The pre- 
sent city of Cork—the main part of 
it, south of the river—stands over 
a concealed network of running 
waters, veins from the Lee, and 
above the city is the public walk 
called the Mardyke=‘ Marsh-dyke.’ 
The cathedral of S. Finbar is now 
in course of re-edification. 

Derry, alias Lonponperry: Ir. 
Doiré, ‘oak-wood,’ a common Irish 
name. The first recorded settlement 
on the hill above Lough Foyle was 
named Doiré Calgaich, ‘the oak-wood 
of thewarrior,’ orelse ‘the oak-wood 
of Calgach ’—a chief who bore that 
name, signifying ‘ warrior’ (and 
Latinised Galgacus). The famous 
saint Columba, Colum Cille, ‘ Dove 
of the Church,’ founded a monastery 
and church here A.D. 545,‘ ‘the place 
having been granted to him by his 
own tribe, i.e., the race of Conall 
Gulbann,’ son of King Niall; and 
then the place was called Derry 
Columbkill. In the forty-second year 
of his age, Columbkill left Erin for 
Iona, where he founded a famous 
monastery. An ancient Irish poem 
expresses, as though in the very 
words of the saint, the tender sor- 
row with which he, no doubt, did 
look back sometimes to the land of 
his birth, to the churches he had 
founded there, and especially his 
church on the hill of Derry ; two of 
the verses run thus, translated : 


2 Donegal Annals, Ulster Annals, &c. 
4 Annals of Ulster. 
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The reason why I love Derry is 

For its quietness, for its purity ; 

And for the multitude of its white angels 
From the one end to the other. 

My Derry, my little oak-grove, 

My dwelling, and my lictle cell ; 

O eternal God, in heaven above, 

Woe be to him who violates it! 


When near seventy years old the 
venerable Columba came across from 
Iona, and visited all the many reli- 
gious establishments he had founded 
in Erin, making some stay at his fa- 
vourite monastery of Derry. Seven 
years after this he died, at midnight, 
in his church on Iona, A.D. June, §97. 

James I, formed a new county 
which was at first called ‘Coleraine,’ 
but soon ‘ Londonderry’ instead, 
out of the ancient territory of Tir 
Eogain, ‘Tyrone,’—which see below. 
The portion called Innishowen (Jnis 
Eogain, ‘Owen’s Island,’) became 
part of ‘county Donegal,’ except 
the town and liberties of Derry, 
now named ‘ Londonderry,’ which 
were annexed to the county of the 
same name. ‘The Society of the 
Governors and Assistants, London, 
of the new Plantation of Ulster’ 
was incorporated in 1613, the 
Common Councilmen of the City 
of London, whom this society re- 
presented, and afterwards certain 
also of the city companies, thus 
becoming landlords of extensive 
districts in this part of Ireland. 

The old short name ‘ Derry 
(oftener pronounced ‘ Darry’ and 
*Dorry ’) holds its ground in every- 
day use. 

Donecat: Ir. Diin-na-nGall, ‘the 
Fort of the Foreigners ’—i.e. pro- 
bably Danes or other Old-Northmen, 
who would seem to have raised an 
earthen fortress near the mouth of 
the small river Eske. The ford, 
near the present bridge, was called 
Ath-na-nGall., 

The territory in which Dun-na- 
nGall stood was called Tir Conail, 
*the Land of Conal,’ i.e. Conal Gul- 
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ban, fifth century, son of king Nial. 
Of this territory, the chieftainship 
came into the O’Donnell family in 
the twelfth century, and The 
Donnell built, circa 1474, a stone 
castle on the site of the ancient 
rath or fort. This was ruined in 
1601 by Red Hugh, before he 
marched off to Kinsale to join the 
Spaniards, lest it should strengthen 
the hands of the English. Tir. 
Connell with Innishowen was 
formed into a county, under the 
name of ‘ Donegal,’ by James L, in 
the ‘settlement of Ulster.’ Basil 
Brooke, an English settler, it pro- 
bably was who built in turn on the 
ground of the old din and later 
castle, a Tudoresque mansion, the 
roofless and ivied walls of which 
still remain. The town has its 
name from the fort, and the county 
from the town. The word Gall shall 
be examined further on. 

Down: Ir. Din (pr. ‘ Doon’), 
‘Fort.’ County from the town. 
Ancient name, in full, Dién-da-leath- 
ghlas, ‘Fort of the Two Broken 
Locks, or Fetters ’—origin of which 
is unknown to me. Saint Patrick 
founded a church at this place ; and 
when he died (at Sabhal, Saul, i.e. 
‘Barn’), his body was interred in 
the said church ‘ with great honour 
and veneration,’ A.D. 493, according 
to the Donegal annalists. Thereafter 
the place was usually called Din- 
Phaidraig, ‘Downpatrick ’—shortly, 
‘Down.’ In Ireland it was not, 
and is not, customary to use the 
title of ‘Saint.’ With a simple reve- 
rence the people called the holy men 
and women among them merely by 
their names, often affectionately 
prefixing Mo, ‘my,’ or Do, ‘ thy.’ 
* Patrick’s Day,’ ‘ Stephen’s Green,’ 
&c., are still the usual forms. In 
early times the Irish did not call 
their children by a saint’s name 
without prefixing Gilla, ‘ servant,’ 
as Gilpatrick, Gilbride, &c. 

Dosim: Ir. Ath-cliath-dubhlinne, 


* Don. Ann, ii. 1081. Stokes, Glosses (1860) p. 56. 
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‘the Ford of Hurdles of the Black 


Pool,’ more commonly given Ath- 
cliath, ‘Hurdleford,’ or Baile-ath- 
cliath, ‘ Hurdlefordtown.’ Dubhlinn, 
‘Black Pool,’ was originally the 
name of the estuary or part of the 
estuary of the Liffey. They were 
foreigners, probably, who picked out 
the Dubh linn (Latinised Eblana), 
and fixed that for the name of this 
place on the dark-watered Liffey, 
at the lowest ford over the river, 
just before it expanded into its 
estuary—naturally an early place 
of settlement. Ptolemy (about a. p. 
140) sets a town there—‘ Civitas 
Eblana.’ The Northmen took Ath- 
cliath, A.D. 836, according to the 
Donegal annalists, and in their 
hands it began to take rank as 
capital, There were several minor 
places in Erin called Ath-cliath, 
‘ Hurdleford.’ 

The county of Dublin has its 
name from the city. 

FermanacH: Ir. Fir 


Manaich, 


which some have interpreted ‘ Men 


of the Marsh-lands,’ others, ‘ Men 
of the Monks’ (Fear, pl. fir,is ‘vir’) ; 
but O’ Donovan says (Book: of Rights, 
p. 173, note) the Mancha, or 
Monaigh, were a Leinster tribe, 
descended from Monach,; son of 
Oilioll Mor; a branch of these 
settled at Lough Erne, and gave 
name to Fir Manaich, ‘the Men of 
Monach,’ i.e. the Mancha, or Mo- 
naigh Tribe. They possessed this 
territory before the O’Hegneys and 
the Maguires. 

Gatway: Ir. Gailimh (pron. 
‘Giiiliv’). Name of the rapid river 
flowing out of Lough Corrib,— 
thence of the town. The river said! 
to have been named, in very ancient 
times, after a woman drowned 
therein. ‘County Galway’ formed, 
temp. Eliz., by Sir Henry Sidney, 
lord-deputy. 

Kerry: Ir. Kiarraighe, from 

' In O’Flaherty’s Ogygia. 

* «Quercus enim altissima,’ &c. 
Thaumaturga. : 
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Kiar, son of Fergus Mac Roy and 
Meave, queen of Connaught, two 
famous personages in Irish tradi- 
tionary history, who are described 
as flourishing shortly before the 
Christian era. Kiar and his de- 
scendants ruled in this part. 

The ancient territory of Desmond 
(Deas Muwan, ‘ South Munster’) 
was formed into counties Cork and 
Kerry, in A.D. 1210, reign of King 
John. 

Kitpare: Ir, Cill-Dara, ‘ Church 
of the Oak.’ Saint Bridget gota 
grant of this low hill rising out of 
the Curragh, and there founded 
her church, and gave it this name : 
‘For there was a very lofty Oak 
there, which Saint Bridget much 
delighted in, and gave it her bless- 
ing: some of the progeny whereof 
still remains,’ says Father Colgan, 
writing circa 1645.2 The death 
of the saint, in her seventieth year 
(placed by different authorities at 
A.D. 523, 525, and §27), is recorded in 
the Donegal Annals, under A.D. 525, 
‘Saint Brighit’ [i.e. ‘Fiery Arrow’ | 
‘virgin, Abbess of Kill-dara... . 
Brighit was she who never turned 
her mind or attention from the 
Lord for the space of an hour; .. . 
she spent her time diligently serving 
the Lord, performing wonders and 
miracles, healing every disease and 
every malady, as her Life relates, 
until she resigned her spirit to 
heaven, the first day of the month 
of February ; and her body was in- 
terred at Din [Downpatrick], in 
the same tomb with Patrick, with 
honour and veneration.’ 

It is now believed, however, by 
the learned that Saint Bridget’s 
body was really buried by the altar 
at Kildare, and that the story of 
finding the bodies of the Three 
Miracle-Workers (Trias Thawmat- 
urga) at Down, in A.D. 1185, was 
an invention for selfish ends. 


Fourth Life of Saint Bridget in Colgan’s Trias 
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Kitxenny: Ir. Cill-chainnich, i.e. 
‘the Church [cella] of Saint Canice.’ 
This saint, who founded his church 
here, died circa A.D. 598. The pre- 
sent cathedral, probably on the 
same site, dates from A.D. 1180. 
The county, taking its name from 
the town, was founded in King 
John’s reign, and made to include 
great part of the old territory of 


Ossory. 
Kine’s County: (chief town, 
Philipstown). Formed by Lord- 


Deputy Sussex, in the reign of 
Philip and Mary, A.D. 1557, out of 
parts of the old territories of Offaly, 
Ely O’Carroll, and Meath. 

Lerrrm: Ir. Liath-droim, ‘the 
Gray Hill,’ from the situation of 
the town. County named from 
town. 

The large district of Brefney, in 
Connaught, extending from Kells 
to Drumcliff, near Sligo, was formed, 
temp. Eliz., into counties Cavan and 
Leitrim, and Cavan was declared 
part of Ulster. 

Limerick: Ir. wim n’ each (= 
equus, immoc, S’krit. agvas), ‘ the 
Horse’s Leap.’ This was the old 
name of the Lower Shannon, given 
from some story or legend with 
which I am not acquainted. In the 
ninth century it came into use as 
the name of the Danish fortress on 
the river where the city now stands. 
The author of Words and Places 
erroneously takes Limerick to be a 
Danish word. The county has its 
name from the city. 

Loncrorp: Ir. Long-phuirt, or 
phort. Its full name was. Long- 
phort-wi-Fearghaill, from the O’Fer- 
ralls, chieftains, who partly retained 
their hold here till Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, when Anghaile (pr. 
‘Anally’),astheterritory wasnamed, 
was formed into a county by Lord- 
DeputySir HenrySidney. Anciently, 
Anally formed part of the kingdom 
of Meath. Long in Irish (either cog- 





nate with or derived from the Latin 





1 Don. Ann. i. 496, note, iv. 957, note. 
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longus) usually means ‘ship,’ the 
length of the first-seen ships being 
so remarkable in comparison with 
the usual coracles and little boats. 
Iving is an Old Northern word for 
ship. Longford is often explained 
‘ship-harbour,’ but this does not 
answer to the position of the place. 
Puirt or phort means also an abode or 
residence ; and O’ Donovan, without 
special explanation, translates Long- 
phort as ‘fortress or fortified resi- 
dence,’”! adding that, ‘ according 
to the tradition of the country the 
fortress to which this name was 
originally applied occupied the site 
of the present barracks of Longford.’ 
There were two other Long-phorts 
—L. Rothluib, ‘ Rothlabh’s Fortress,’ 
now Dunrally (Queen’s County), 
and L. wi Mhadadhain, ‘ O’Madden’s 
fortress,’ now Longford (co. Long- 
ford). The name is certainly ob- 
scure. Two guesses: might Long- 
phort with the general sense of 
‘harbour,’ ‘ place of security,’ have 
been transferred to a inland for. 
tress? or, may Long in this case 
mean ‘long,’ and Longphort ‘ the 
Long House, or Building ?’ 

Lovutu, Ir. Lughmagh (pr. Loo- 
wagh), a very ancient name—per- 
haps ‘ The Plain of Lugh ’ : and who 
was Lugh ? But the word is some- 
times written Luwhbhmagh, which may 
mean ‘The Plain of Herbs.’? Here 
was founded, it would appear, one 
of the earliest religious establish- 
ments in Erin, and Mochta, one of 
the companions of St. Patrick, was 
first Bishop of Louth. The ruins of 
an abbey, built on or near the ori- 
ginal site, still remain beside the 
village. ‘County Louth’ was formed 
in King John’s reign, and was in- 
cluded in ‘the English Pale.’ The 
land was previously part of the 
territory of Orgiall, and was in the 
kingdom of Ulster. 

Mayo: Ir. Maigh-eo, ‘Plain of 
Yew-trees.’ St. Colman, an Irish- 
man, Bishop of Lindisfarne, in 





* Colgan, Acta Sanc., p. 731. 
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Northumberland, returned to Erin 
in A.D. 664, with about 30 English 
monks,and having purchased Maigh- 
eo, ‘ Yew-tree Plain,’ from a chief- 
tain, there established a monastery 
and church ; after which the place 
was commonly called Maigh-eo-na- 
Sazan, ‘ Mayo of the Saxons.’ Mayo 
gave name to a bishop’s see, which 
was annexed to Tuam in 1559.) 
The English ‘county Mayo’ was 
founded in Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
The yew-tree appears in many 


Irish names. Gerald de Barri, called 


Cambrensis (‘the Welshman’) a 
learned ecclesiastic who visited Ire- 
land in 1183, and again in 1185-6, 
staying each time about a year, and 
who lectured at Oxford on that 
strange island, says he never saw 
so many yew-trees in any of the 
other countries he had visited.? 

Monacuan: Ir. Muineachdn, mean- 
ing very doubtful; perhaps from 
the Monaigh tribe—see Fermanagh. 
Muin is ‘ the back’ ; mine, ‘a brake 
or thicket.’ It does not appear to 
be mentioned by the Donegal anna- 
lists before the year 1462, when ‘a 
monastery of Friars minor was com- 
menced at Muineachan.’ ‘ County 
Monaghan’ was formed regn. Eliz. 
Itwas part of the territory of Orgiall, 
Anglicé ‘ Oriel.’ 

QueEn’s County (chief town Mary- 
borough) : formed in the reign of 
Philip and Mary a.p. 1557, out of 
parts of the old territories of Leix, 
Ossory, and Offaly. 

Roscommon: Ir. Ros Chomain, 
‘Saint Coman’s Wood.’ There are 
two Saint Comans—one who was a 
young man in A.D. 550, another who 
died circa A.D. 746, and it is uncer- 
tain by which of the two the monas- 
tery of Ros-Chomain was founded.’ 
According to Colgan (Acta Sancto- 
rum), it was the later Coman. 

Suico: Ir. Sligeach (pr. ‘ Shlee- 
gay’) the old name‘ of the short 


? See Donegal Annals, a.p. 1209, note. 
* See Don. Ann, i. 349, note. 


° Note by O'Donovan in Don. Ann. vol. vi. p, 2051. 
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river (now called Garogue) flowing 
from beautiful Lough Gill to the 
sea; thence the town built on its 
banks took name, and from the 
town the county. As to the deri- 
vation of Sligeach, the name of the 
river (which is tidal below the 
town), Slige is a‘shell,’ Sligeach 
‘shelly,’ and on this a guess might 
be founded. (Compare the Anglo- 
Saxon Snegal, and the English 
snail.) 

Tipperary: Ir, Tioprait-(or Tobar-) 
Arainn, ‘The Well of Ara.’ Ara, 
the name of an ancient territory, 
and also of a small river therein. 
This well, which gave name to the 
town of Tipperary, is now closed 
up. ‘It was near the north bank 
of the River Ara, behind Mr. 
O’Leary’s house, the front of which 
is in the main street of Tipperary.’® 
From the town, as usual, the county 
has its name. 

Tyrone: Ir. Tir Hogain, ‘ Land 
(terra) of Owen.’ Eogan, or Owen, 
was the son of King Niall of the 
Nine Hostages, fifth century. In 
the tenth century the Kinel Eogan, 
‘Tribe of Owen,’ took the name of 
Ui-Niall, ‘O’Neill.’ The head of 
this family ruled Tir Eogain down 
to its final occupation by the Eng- 
lish in the reign of James 1.6 Out 
of the ancient territory of Tir Eo- 
gain were then formed the ‘County 
Tyrone’ and ‘County London- 
derry.’ It also comprised Innish- 
owen (‘Owen’s Island’) and part 
of Raphoe. 

Westmeata, part of the ancient 
Irish kingdom of Meath, was 
formed into a county in the reign 
of Henry VIII. It included some 
of the same territory as the Irish 
district called Jarthar Midhe, but 
not all. 

Waterrorp — Corrupted from 
Old-Northern. The Irish, when 
speaking in their native language, 
2 Topog. Hibern. c. x. 

* Don. Ann. vi. 1975. 
6 See Don. Ann. ili. 257.’ 
















































































































































































































































































never use this name, but call the 
place Port-Lairgé, often interpreted 
‘Port of the Thigh,’ and said to 
be from its shape on the map; 
in O’Donovan’s opinion the port is 
named after Lairgé or Larac, a 
Danish leader, mentioned in the 
Donegal Annals, A.D.951. But this, 
I own, seems to me very unlikely,— 
namely, that the Irish should, so 
late as the tenth century, fix the 
name of a foreigner on one of 
their chief localities. O’Curry 
(Lectures, p. 50) translates from 
an ancient MS. ‘ Port Laighaire or 
Port Lairgé.’ A very ancient name 
for the harbour is Loch Da Caoch, 
‘Lake of the Two Blind Ones ?’! 
or else Dacaech, a woman’s name. 
As to ‘ Waterford,’ O’Donovan 
says? it was ‘ imposed by the Danes 
or Norsemen, who write it Vedra- 
fjordr, which is supposed to signify 
“ weather bay,”’’ and Dr. Todd also 
says ‘ Vedrafior’r, meaning Wea- 
ther-haven’;3 but vedra in Norse 
is gen. plur. of vedr, a ram, or 
wether. ‘This very bay’ (writes 
to me a learned Icelandic friend, 
now in England) ‘is so called in 
the Kormaks Saga, ch.16.... The 
name Vedrafjérdr is also given in 
one of the staves in Grettir’s Saga 
to a firth in Iceland, which was 
called and is still called Ram-firth. 
The cause of that bay being so called 
is alleged by the author of the 
Landnamabok to have been that the 
first settler found there two rams 
(wild) first of all animals.’ 
Wexrorp, an Old-Northern name, 
is of doubtful meaning. The Irish 
name is Loch or Loch 
Carmuin, Carman (derivation un- 
known) ‘was a seat of the Kings 
of Leinster, and its site is occu- 


y 
Garman, 
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pied by the present town of Wex. 
ford.’® The district was part of the 
territory of Ui-Kinshellagh. The 
Northern freebooters began their 
raids upon Ireland about A.D. 795. 
We trace them down the east coast 
in the names Strangford, Carling. 
ford, Lambay, Howth, Dalkey, Wick- 
low, Arklow, Wexford, Waterford. 
Wexford is on the east coast, yet 
they, coming from the west, might 
possibly have named the bay Vest. 


jiordr? Again some of the Nor. 


therners called the Irish Vestmenn, 
and thus ‘ West’ and ‘Irish’ may 
have become convertible terms, 
and Vestfjivs; mean merely ‘ Irish 
Bay’? Giraldus Cambrensis writes 
it ‘Weisefordia,’—Veisufjirdr in 
Old-Northern would be ‘ Muddy 
Bay.’ At Bagan-bun a body of 
English invaders landed, as allies 
of Mac-Murrough, in May, 1169, 
seven hundred years ago. ‘This 
county and Waterford were formed 
in King John’s reign, four -cen- 
turies before the formation of the 
Ulster counties by James I. 
WIicKLow, unexplained ; almost 
certainly Old-Northern. Vis: is‘bay,’ 
‘bight,’ or ‘creek,’ and Vikingr 
(‘creeker,’ as it were) a sea-prowler, 
who coasted about; or, possibly, 
who issued from Viken (‘The 
Bay’), an old name of the Skager 
Rack.® Giraldus Cambrensis writes 
Wicklow ‘ Wykingelo.’ The last 
syllable, ‘lo,’ may be the Old-Nor- 
thern word /igr, ‘water,’ especially 
‘the sea’; and the whole Vikingsligr. 
The Irish name (to this day) both 
for town and county is Cil-Mantain, 
i.e. Church of St. Mantan. ‘ County 
Wicklow’ was formed in the reign 
of James I. It was part of the 
ancient territory of O’Kinshellagh. 


? Don. Ann, A.M. 3506. 


2 Don. Ann. i. 493, note. 


* Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh. ‘The War of the Gaedhil with the Gaill,’ ed. Dr. Todd 


(Record Series, 1867). 
4 Mr. Eirikr Magnusson. 


See ‘ Waterford’ in his index. 


5 Book of Rights, p. 202, n. 


* Note. Vikin, i.e. The Vik or Wick. This word appears in many names in England 
and Scotland. The Scotch, too, still speak of the wick of your mouth, i.e. the corner or 


nook. 
‘ collection of houses,’ 


But observe that in many names the wick or wich is from vicus, olkos, ‘ house,’ 
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So much for the names of the 
counties, of which two are of Eng- 
lish origin, three apparently of Old- 
Northern, and 27 of Irish (including 
Westmeath). The divisions them- 
selves are all of English formation, 
and were made at various times ex- 
tending over more than four cen- 
turies. Im most cases the new is 


founded on an ancient Irish division, 
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but in no case (unless Fermanagh 
bean exception) is it identical with 
the other in boundary. Most of the 
counties are named after their chief 
towns. 

Next month, with permission, we 
shall try to explain the names of 
a great number of towns and other 
places in Ireland. 
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JABEZ OLIPHANT; or, THE MODERN PRINCE. 


ook II.—Mr. NT’S IT EIGHT. 
B Il.—Mr. Ourpnant’s Power at its Herc 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN ADVENTURE. 


HE lunch in front of the water- 
fall went off merrily. Kate 
was in high spirits, and flung her 
good-natured badinage at each of 
her guests in turn. She spared 
Fothergill, indeed, contrary to her 
usual habit, but, on the other hand, 
she was merciless to Holden, with 
whom her ladyship was really 
angry, she could not tell why, ex- 
cept that, since his interview with 
Fothergill, he had been perceptibly 
reserved with her,and was still more 
so to-day. 

When the meal was over, Frank 
took out his water-colours and 
began a rough sketch of the view 
before him. The scene was cer- 


tainly a grand one, for there had 
been two or three days’ rain, and 


the stream was in full force. Di- 
rectly in front it threw itself 
down a precipice of ninety feet, 
broken only by a few sharp rocks, 
on which part of the descending 
water struck and was instantly 
dashed into spray, while the main 
body of the torrent rushed down 
unbroken to the deep circular pool 
below. Even there, so great was 
the speed and mass of the falling 
stream, that it forced its way down 
still, and then, bounding up again 
with much angry foam and bub- 
bling, spread itself out in waves 
that grew less in height as they 
widened till they sank altogether 
in the still and terribly dark water 
at the sides of the pool below the 
cliffs. The picture was completed 
by a semicircular wall of grey 
limestone, two hundred feet high, 
and varied here and there by a 
stunted yew or mountain-ash that 
had contrived in some strange way 
to get foothold in the crevices far 
overhead. 


‘What colour, Miss Oliphant, do 
you think one should paint yon 
water in the middle of the fall?’ 
asked Frank, 

‘Violent green, to be sure, Mr. 
Holden. Pray do not talk any more 
“shop.”’ 

‘Kate!’ remonstrated Dora. 

‘That is the one advantage,’ re- 
plied Holden, laughing, ‘ which you 
amateurs have over us professionals: 
we must talk and think “ shop” all 
day.’ 

‘Think it as much as you like— 
nobody will care; only do not give 
us the benefit of it. If you will 
talk, give us a glowing description 
of the waterfall. You might per- 
haps make yourself amusing in that 
way instead of brooding over that 
water-colour.’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied Frank, taking 
up with imperturbable good humour 
the challenge thus scornfully thrown 
down; ‘if you think such a descrip- 
tion would please any one. 

* What you have before you, ladies 
and gentlemen,’ he continued, quiet- 
ly, and going on with his painting as 
he talked, ‘is a mighty temple, di- 
vinely beautiful, as you see, and one 
of the most ancient in the world. It 
was built ages and ages of immeasur- 
able eons before man had a historyor 
was thought of, in the dim nebulous 
era before time was, and when there 
were strange races on a strange 
earth. The architects were tiny 
beings that laid the foundation- 
stone at the bottom of the sea, and, 
cheered in their green twilight only 
by the faint murmurs of the waves 
overhead, reared the walls painfully 
and lovingly course by course,— 
giving their lives, millions of them, 
to the task; the bones of countless 
generations are built into the great 
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structure just where they died at 
their work. When the rough ma- 
sonry was done at last, the gnomes, 
that have supremacy over the fires 
underground, lifted the thing up, as 
it was, on their huge shoulders, and 
by main strength raised it from the 
silent sea-bed and placed it here 
for the winds to harden, and the 
rains to polish, and the lightnings 
to chisel out into arch, architrave, 
and column. Thus all the elements 
contributed their part to form or 
beautify the great building, and, in 
the course of a few millions of cen- 
turies more, it was pretty nearly as 
complete as you see it now,—with 
its vast and solemn amphitheatre— 
its long arcades rich in all glorious 
fretwork and tracery—its cyclopean 
buttresses stage on stage—its as- 
piring towers, battlements, and pin- 
nacles above—its vaults of gloom 
underneath, and the glittering mo- 
saic of its many-tinted waters. 

‘The worshippers at this temple, 
Miss Mansfield, are the Spirits of 
the Earth; what seems to us spray 
is the incense they are offering; 
and what we think the thunder of 
the water-fall is their prayer, going 
up for ever and ever to the throne 
of God.’ 

‘There will be some painters for 
the shrine, you will see, Dora,’ said 
Kate aloud. 

‘There are six, Miss Oliphant,’ 
replied Frank, ‘and all immortal, 
—the ministering priests of the 
Almighty, Spring and Summer, 
Autumn and Winter, with their 
attendant Levites, Day and Night. 
Each of these comes in due order 
and succession to touch the walls 
and the rich hangings of the temple 
with his own colours. Their styles 
are widely different, but they are 
all great artists, and their work is 
so beautiful that you always like 
the last painting of the temple best. 
Autumn, as you see, prefers gor- 
geous purples blending with russet 
and gold and green and every 
colour of the rainbow. Night is all 
for dark grey ; while Winter, who 
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is an old fellow, uses a great deal 
of flake-white.’ 

‘ Poor things, what confusion and 
quarrelling there must be among 
the six artists!’ said Kate. 

‘None whatever; each of them 
knows his time, and they are all 
gentlemen,’ returned Frank with a 
sly glance; and Miss Oliphant 
blushed a little, not quite knowing 
whether the last word was a hit at 
herself through the sex. 

‘But I say, Holden, have they no 
sermons ?’ asked the parson. 

‘Unless you favour them some- 
times when you are here fishing by 
yourself, Truman, I believe no ser- 
mons are ever preached in the tem- 
ple. Instead, there is music, sweet 
and solemn, played by spirits far 
away beneath the amber waters in 
the recesses of the inmost shrine. 
The strains never cease, inextricably 
linked together night and day with 
surge and swell, vibration and 
“ dying fall”’—but all of it is beyond 
comparison of mortal instruments.’ 

‘ Rather monotonous, though, the 
music, is it not?’ asked Fothergill, 
with a yawn. 

‘ Ah, that is because a single bar 
of their music lasts much longer 
of course than an ordinary man’s 
life. We cannot measure their 
time by ours, you see: but if you 
come again in a hundred thou- 
sand years or so—you’ll be trans- 
formed, Fothergill, into a good- 
natured cherub by that time’ (this 
parenthesis excited a little laughter 
at the cynic’s expense)—‘ why, the 
spirits will probably have finished 
this tune and begun another. Nor 
again is this beautiful drapery of 
trees, ferns, and grass, the usual 
state of the temple : true, these were 
there long before man crept from 
the dust of earth, but they are only 
up for a day after all—one of the 
gala-days of the immortals; just as 
your church at Christmas, Truman, 
is hung for a single morning with 
ivy which is taken down the next.’ 

‘ Ve-ry good,’ applauded the in- 
cumbent, seeing that Holden had 
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done: ‘you’ve only made one omis- 
sion that I can tell: you’ve said 
nothing about the swarms of trout 
there are in the pool; now to my 
mind, they’re the most important 
part of the whole thing.’ Then, as 
evening was coming on, it was de- 
cided that after walking round to 
look at the Force from above, the 
party should return to the carriages. 

‘How harsh you were to Mr. 
Holden, Kate,’ said Dora, as she 
made her way by her friend’s side 
up the slope of the glen; ‘I am 
sure he must feel your sarcasms 
very much.’ 

‘I only hope he does; but never 
fear, he has the hide of a rhinoceros, 
that man. I cannot tell you how I 
dislike him.’ 

‘O Kate, why ?’ 

‘ Well well never mind 
why ;—did my wise little Mentor 
never find out that I am wretchedly 
capricious? It was one of my 
whims.’ 

‘Nay, you are not capricious, and 
I never knew you severe on any 
one before, except indeed the three 
saints.’ 

Kate laughed. ‘ Yes, that was 
very good fun, and they deserved 
it. But why does Mr. Holden, after 
being so pleasant at first, why does 
he——but he is not worth talking 
about. Dear me, how steep it is!’ 

‘ He is worth talking about,’ an- 
swered the other, determined in her 
gentle way to set the world to 
rights. ‘There are very few gentle- 
men who would have taken so 
quietly the sharp things you said 
to him; and his description-of the 
waterfall, so far as I could under- 
stand him, was very fine indeed.’ 

‘Florid, very; and all from 
Ruskin, whom he swears by—only 
spoiled in the stealing. You have 
a pretty brooch there.’ 

‘You must have seen my brooch 
a hundred times, Kate.’ 

‘Perhaps I have.—And you really 
think I did manage to gall him a 
little ? ’ 

‘Surely you saw that yourself.’ 
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‘Then, I am very glad, and I’ll 
do it again,’ said the other fiercely; 
but Dora thought it best to be silent 
whilst her friend was in this strange 
mood. 

After half an hour’s climb the 
party stood near the place where 
the water began its descent. From 
this position they could only see 
part of the fall, the lower half being 
hidden by projecting rocks and 
clouds of spray: but perhaps the 
very mystery made the scene more 
striking, and they loitered about 
admiring the furious unhesitating 
plunge of the torrent into what now 
appeared a bottomless pandemo- 
nium; the cliffs and winding glen 
below being darkened and made 
more terrific by the failing twilight. 

Helden had seated himself on the 
bank ‘to catch a grand bit of 
colour,’ and Fothergill had wan- 
dered forty or fifty yards up the 
stream to indulge his own reflec- 
tions, when the attention of both 
was aroused by a plunge, heard 
above the monotonous roar of the 
fall. Screams followed, and one 
terrified shriek, in which Fothergill 
recognised Miss Mansfield’s voice: 
‘Help, help—for God’s sake, help, 
Mr. Fothergill.’ 

William ran to the place where a 
frightened group was collected on 
the bank, and there was Dora with 
the rest of the ladies, one or two on 
their knees, some screaming, some 
rushing here and there, but all very 
pale and looking hard at the same 
point in the stream. 

‘There—there, Mr. Fothergill,’ 
cried Dora, pointing as he came up 
breathless ; and as he looked he per- 
ceived something in the water with 
a white patch or face attached— 
another eddy of the stream turned 
the white face towards him, and he 
saw it was Kate’s. 

She was always too venturesome, 
and to get a better view of the fall, 
had been standing, on the very 
edge of a rock which overhung the 
stream. The rock gave way, and 
there she was. 
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As William sprang from the 
group to the point opposite the un- 
happy girl, he hesitated what to do. 
The torrent was several yards in 
breadth, and though only four or 
five feet deep was boiling along 
with a speed and fury that would 
sweep the strongest man off his 
feet. Even an attempt to swim it 
seemed the wildest folly; for not 
more than seven or eight yards 
away was the fall, and any one 
going over would either strike the 
rocks half-way down or be drowned 
at the bottom. Towards the brink, 
too, the stream, as if gathering 
speed for its leap, was hurrying on 
faster and faster every yard. 

‘If there were the most infini- 
tesimal chance of saving her or, 
ah, if she had even accepted him!’ 

So Fothergill hesitated amid over- 
whelming and conflicting emotions 
during the few seconds in which he 
had to make up his mind; and he 
was only like the rest. Highside 
was gesticulating like a madman 
and appealing to his neighbours, 
‘What must we do? Can’t you 
suggest anything?’ The incum- 
bent (there is always a touch of the 
comic in nature’s tragedies) kept 
ejaculating to the poor girl herself, 
as he trotted alongside, ‘Oh dear, 
Miss Oliphant! Oh dear, Miss 
Oliphant !’—as if his pity could 
stop her. So with most of the 
others. But as William almost 
decided on the fatal leap, the sound 
of some one else plunging in told 
him that he was anticipated. 

It was the artist. Like Fother- 
gill, he had heard the first shrieks, 
and being nearer had partly seen 
the cause. To throw down his 
sketch and reach the people on the 
bank, to hear it was Miss Oliphant, 
and then to burst through them, 
and keeping his eye steadily on 
Kate, to dart ahead of the runners 
and her, was all the work of a 
moment. He stands now an in- 
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up his mind to rescue her or die, 
but he is measuring the difficulties 
and surveying any possible chance 
of escape there may be in that seven 
or eight yards of roaring water. 
He was never more cool in his life. 

Within two feet of the brink of 
the waterfall there was a pole as 
thick as a man’s arm, and stretching 
horizontally from bank to bank. It 
was about three feet above the 
stream, and no doubt had been put 
there by some farmer to support a 
movable water-gate, for the pur- 
pose of stopping sheep from being 
washed over the Force. In summer, 
when the stream was nearly dry, 
the contrivance was probably suc- 
cessful; but the man must have 
been a Reinsber carle indeed if he 
thought it could be of any use in a 
flood like this. The gate itself had 
been swept away, very likely in the 
first ‘fresh,’ but the larch-pole 
from which it hung was still there, 
and apparently well fixed in the 
rocks at each side. 

The pole seemed to be Frank’s 
only chance. His first notion was 
to get down to it and wait there in 
the hope of seizing Kate as she 
passed ; but, besides the probability 
of missing his aim, the bank was 
so rocky that he could not have 
reached the place before Kate was 
over. Not quite a minute—for 
actions and thoughts come quick 
and crowded in such emergencies— 
had yet elapsed altogether since he 
was roused by Dora’s shrieks. 

He changes his plan—just as the 
stream brings Kate opposite him— 
and leaps into the water beside her. 
Grasping her dress, he struggles 
madly for an instant to keep his 
feet: the next, he finds this impos- 
sible, and is being hurried along 
with her very fast, for the stream, 
now that it is so near the brink, 
is running with all the force of 
a mill-race. But he clasps her 
round the waist with his left arm, 
and with the other takes three or 
four vehement strokes towards the 
3H2 
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bank he has just quitted. He has 
not time for more, but an inch or 
two nearer the side may make all 
the difference. 

They are only a yard from the 
pole now, and with a desperate 
effort, into which he puts, as it 
seems to himself, the strength of 
half a dozen men, he brings his 
feet to the bottom once more and 
springs at the pole. He strikes 
with his side heavily against the 
wood, and twists his right arm 
round it. At the same time he 
lifts up his burden as much as pos- 
sible, and gains some support by 
letting her lean on the pole, which 
she also grasps by way of seconding 
his efforts. 

Yet it is the frailest support, 
surely, that man ever trusted to. 
It is old, covered with moss, and not 
very securely fastened, while—what 
with the rude shock it received when 
Holden sprang at it, what with their 
weight and the force the torrent 
exerts on it through them—it bends 
somuch that both expect each second 
will be the last. The water below 
also threatens to tear them off, and 
causes a terrible strain on Frank’s 
part to resist it. Still, as its power 
is rather lessened by the much 
smaller part of their dresses and 
persons which is now under water, 
he thinks, if the larch will only 
hold, that he may perhaps keep up 
for a minute or two, but not longer. 

Fortunately it was enough. The 
rest of the party, as may be sup- 
posed, had followed them, and 
Fothergill, Highside, and others, 
with some difficulty descended the 
rocky bank. Then, by holding with 
one hand the branch of a mountain- 
ash that grew out of the rocks, 
William got a foot on the pole and 
stretched out till he could reach 
Kate, who, owing to Holden’s 
strokes, was not more than a yard 
from the side. Grasping her under 
the arms, he shouts out to Frank to 
‘let go,’ and, as the artist complies, 
swings her clear of the stream at 
last. Highside seizing an arm, 
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she is soon out of their hands and 
laid on the grass, amid breathless 
silence, for there is still another 
fellow-creature in terrible danger. 

Fothergill turns now to help 
Frank also. But it is too late. 
With a sudden snap, the pole, which 
has been subjected to so hard a 
strain, parts asunder where Holden 
is leaning on it, and in asecond the 
two bits and he are hurried over 
the precipice like feathers. The 
momentary passage of something 
dark down the white wild mass 
of water is all the horrified party see 
of the thing and he is gone. 

They could hardly believe their 
eyes, till Fothergill exclaimed, in a 
low horror-struck voice, ‘My God 
—he’s over!’ William was in 
imminent danger himself for a short 
time; for, one of his feet being on 
the treacherous larch when it gave 
way, he found himself suddenly 
swinging in mid-air, supported only 
by the branch which he still grasped 
with one hand. Recovering from 
his surprise, however, he soon 
got foothold against the rock and 
scrambled to the top. 

Miss Oliphant, though almost 
fainting, was the first to rouse her- 
self and start off, which she did with- 
out a word. They guessed her pur- 
pose, however, and followed her— 
they must at any rate go and look for 
poor Holden’s body. Truman alone 
found breath to cry out in scat- 
tered sentences as he ran, ‘ Don’t 
hurry, Miss Oliphant, we cannot 
possibly save him; you'll only kill 
yourself, and he is dead by this 
time, poor, poor fellow!’ Kate, 
however, did not stop, but on the 
contrary redoubled her speed, and 
most of the party did the same. 
Before descending Fothergill had 
sufficient presence of mind to send 
Highside to the nearest farm-house 
for blankets and some kind of drag, 
on the very faint hope that there 
might be life in the body when it 
wes found. 

Ten or fifteen minutes elapsed 
before even the most active could 
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reach the spot where they had 
lunch, so that when they stood 
once more by the edge of the pool, 
an ominous gloom had settled over 
the place, and they could see 
no living thing, and hear nothing 
except the thunder of the relentless 
waterfall. Though this was only 
what every one expected, there were 
few who did not experience that re- 
vulsion of feeling, that sudden chill 
of despair which strikes through 
persons of any sensibility on finding 
their worst fears confirmed. No 
one spoke for a time as they looked 
mournfully at the pool which had 
just received its victim. 

‘I wish they would bring the 
drags,’ said William at last. ‘We 
shall have a hard night’s work. 
Poor fellow !’ 

A response came from a quarter 
he little expected. ‘Helloa!’ cried 
a faint voice from somewhere on 
the pool; ‘is that you, Fothergill ? 
You have been a long time in get- 
ting down; but I suppose I came 
by the short cut.’ 

There could be no doubt—it was 
Holden’s voice—and, on looking 
closer, Truman saw the man him- 
self coolly enjoying a pipe on one of 
the large rocks to which the angler 
had called attention in the morning. 

It will easily be conceived what 
a sudden change came over the 
company, and how a shower of 
joyful exclamations, expressions of 
astonishment, appeals to him to 
speak again, questions and advice, 
was poured on him. 

‘I cannot answer quite all that 
from this rock,’ said Holden, laugh- 
ing, ‘but if you’ll help me ashore, 
Pll try my best. Fling me the end 
of a plaid, Fothergill. Iam rather 
dizzy, and dare not trust myself to 
swim to land without something to 
hold by.’ By these means he was 
soon ashore. 

‘What a comfort a good smoke 
is after a thing of this sort!’ was 
his first remark as he sat in the 
middle of the company which was 
still lost in amazement at his resur- 
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rection. ‘I put my tobacco and 
vesuvians in a waterproof case only 
this very morning, Fothergill. How 
is Miss Oliphant ? ’ 

‘She is here—quite well: but 
how did you get down? Pray tell 
us,’ exclaimed a number of voices. 

‘How did I get down? Oh, 
partly like an arrow, head foremost, 
and partly on the pig principle, tail 
first, but mainly, I think, on no 
system atall. The fact is, I don’t 
remember much of it, except that. 
I was shot along like an Enfield 
bullet, and then went whirling 
round and round, blinded with. 
being in the water and deafened 
with the noise, and that I held my 
breath as my best chance, and at 
length came head-first souse into 
the black pool at the bottom. 
When I rose, by great good luck, I 
was close to one of Truman’s rocks; 
I don’t think I could possibly have 
reached it if it had been more than 
a stroke or two away. Well, I 
scrambled up that, and looked up 
at the fall philosophically, and then 
down at the pool, to see if I could 
find any of the parson’s trout, 
and I don’t believe there are any. 
I thought you would come down 
before long to look after me, but I 
did not hear you till you spoke: 
I have not got the water out of my 
head yet, and I am rather tired.’ 

In spite of his liveliness, Holden 
soon gave proof of his last assertion. 
by fainting outright; and Fother- 
gill, after feeling his pulse, looked 
grave, and ordered the men who: 
had now arrived with the ropes to 
convey him to one of the carriages 
forthwith. The party drove home 
therefore in a sober mood. Kate 
herself, though she had borne up 
with astonishing courage, and had 
never lost her presence of mind 
throughout, was very thoughtful, 
and scarcely said a word to any one, 
except when Dora was bidding her 
good-night. Then Miss Oliphant 
said, with her eyes full of tears, 
‘Good-night, dear; I was very 
wicked.’ 
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Mr. Oliphant was unaffectedly 
thankful, both for Kate’s wonder- 
ful preservation and the courage 
Frank Holden had displayed. He 
made a grand and beautiful oration 
to that effect to the artist, as he 
was brought in wrapped in the 
blankets—an oration expressive of 
his royal gratitude, and his admira- 
tion of such daring conduct. The 
speech was in Mr. Oliphant’s best 
style, but he did not discover till 
the peroration that it was com- 
pletely thrown away, as the subject 
of his panegyric was still insensible. 
As for Mrs. Oliphant, she remarked 
that ‘it was really very good of the 
young man.’ Fothergill laughed 
out to her face and replied, ‘ He 
should rather think it was—people 
generally did think twice before 
they shot waterfalls a hundred feet 
high.” And Mrs. Oliphant co- 
loured and thought William one of 
the rudest men she had ever known. 
She also thought, but did not say, 
that the party might as well have 
left Mr. Holden at the farm-house, 
instead of giving her all the trouble 
of nursing him at Reinsber Hall. 
However, when Frank was carried 
to his room and examined, it was 
found that he had suffered very 
serious damage, his ribs being 
crushed in to some extent either by 
the force with which he came 
against the pole, or by his touching 
the rocks in his descent. Whether 
Mrs. Oliphant liked it or not, there- 
fore, he had to be nursed with the 
greatest care during some weeks, 
and for that time was confined to 
his room. Meanwhile, as sick beds 
are proverbially tedious, we return 
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CHAPTER V. 
REFORMS. 

‘Nothing is more likely to make 

a prince esteemed,’ says Machiavelli, 
‘than extraordinary actions ;’ and 
such seems to have been the maxim 
on which Jabez Oliphant acted. 
The present may, perhaps, be con- 
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sidered the happiest period of his 
reign, for his enemies were extinct, 
and his superior wisdom and gene. 
rosity were the wonder of Reinsber : 
yet, such was the energy of his 
genius and so vast his beneficence, 
that he was labouring night and day 
to find fresh methods for correcting 
the faults of every one around him. 
Of these toils, which would fill vo- 
lumes, a very few examples must 
suffice. 

That nothing might be wanting 
on his part to promote that humility 
in which the Reinsber spirit was 
so deficient, Mr. Oliphant resolved 
to give his neighbours a striking 
example of the great Christian 
virtue by taking his place some 
Sunday morning in the free sittings, 
which were only occupied as a rule 
by the poorest class. ‘I may 
talk for ever about humility and 
they will not understand me,’ he 
said ; ‘but if the poor see a rich 
man like me actually sitting among 
themselves, they will at least know 
what the word means.’ 

Accordingly, instead of escorting 
Mrs. and Miss Oliphant as usual to 
the great Hall pew, which we have 
already described, Jabez left them, 
and, waiting till the church was 
full that the example might be 
more impressive, entered by the 
main door at the farther end, as he 
would then have to traverse the 
central aisle. He was glad to see 
that the congregation watched him 
as he walked majestically forward, 
preceded by a tall footman in the 
Oliphant livery (blue and silver, 
with white stockings), and fol- 
lowed at equal distance by another, 
who carried a blue velvet church 
service with silver clasps. Jabez 
stopped at the free pew which 
seemed most conspicuous, and the 
first footman held the door till his 
master seated himself, while the 
other placed the book on the ledge 
and taking Mr. Oliphant’s hat, 
withdrew with his fellow-servant 
to another sitting. There were 
already in the pew, when Jabez 
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entered it, a wheezy old man in 
fustian and two or three poor 
women, who seemed struck dumb 
by the splendid apparition and 
conducted themselves with much 
decorum during the whole of the 
service. 

Mr. Truman from long habit al- 
ways waited till the Hall pew was 
occupied before he commenced the 
service, and, as he had not been 
in the church at the time of Mr. 
Oliphant’s entrance, and did not 
see him in his usual place, he 
seemed doubtful about beginning. 
Jabez therefore with great kindness 
slightly rose and bowed to him from 
his new seat as an intimation that 
he was present, on which the par- 
son, with a little blush, probably at 
his own inadvertence, gave out the 
hymn without more ado,—Mr. Oli- 
phant joining in the responses with 
a very loud voice, for he wished to 
teach his poorer neighbours their 
duty in this respect also. When 
the ceremony was over the footmen 
returned with Mr. Oliphant’s hat 
and escorted him out as before. 

I have been thus particular in 
recording every circumstance of this 
remarkable act of condescension, be- 
cause it was the subject of much 
criticism at Reinsber, from Fother- 
gill especially, whose tongue, since 
he had failed with the niece, was 
set loose about the uncle. Jabez, 
however, was confirmed in his opi- 
nion that the example had done 
some good by the eulogies of an 
old bed-ridden woman named Ten- 
nant, a pensioner of the Hall, who 
declared to him that ‘she had niver 
heard o’ sich a nice kind thing as 
his going and sitting amang t’ poor 
folk, just as yan o’ thersels, like; 
and people had talked a deal about 
it too.” He was well satisfied there- 
fore, though he used to complain 
afterwards both about the hardness 
of the wooden seat and the stench 
of fustian which he discovered in 
the pew; nor did he consider it 
necessary to repeat the experi- 
ment. 
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A few days afterwards Mrs. Doo- 
little informed the village that Mr. 
Oliphant had been giving her hus- 
band a lesson in politeness. Jabez 
had already presented every house- 
holder in Reinsber with a copy of 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, as the 
best theoretical exposition we have ; 
but he felt it would be well if some 
of the villagers were also instructed 
practically in good breeding. 

‘The perfect man of the world, 
Mr. Doolittle,’ he said, after he had 
opened his business to the awe- 
struck little grocer, ‘such as I 
wish you and the other inhabi- 
tants of Reinsber to become, com- 
bines an easy assurance with gentle 
manners. He is neither bashful 
nor boisterous, speaks not of him- 
self at all, and sparingly of others, 
unless he can say something in their 
praise. He neither gives offence 
nor takes it—is always ready, never 
anxious to talk—wishful to please 
but not officious. To his superiors 
he is respectful without servility, 
to his equals pleasant without rude- 
ness. It is said that great people, 
the Chinese, have no fewer than 
three thousand rules on the sub- 
ject, to suit every possible occasion. 
Well, I would not push the thing 
quite so far as this ; but it is, at all 
events, extremely important to know 
how to treat with propriety those 
who come to you on business. For 
instance, Mr. Doolittle, suppose I 
enter your shop to buy a pound of 
sugar, how would you serve me ?’ 

‘Give you the very best sixpence- 
ha’penny, sir,—indeed I would, sir,’ 
answered Tommy. 

‘Yes, yes, I do not doubt that; 
but what would be your deportment 
to me throughout the transaction ? 
Let me see you.—Now, I come 
into your shop and I say, “Mr. 
Doolittle, will you oblige me with 
a pound of sugar?”’’ 

‘Sugar, sir? certainly, sir; as 
much as ever you like, I’m sure,’ 
said Tommy, bustling nervously 
to his drawer of doubled- refined, 
and taking out a huge trowel- 
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ful, which he proceeded to weigh 
and present to Mr. Oliphant, who 
watched him very attentively, and 
then taking the sugar with much 
gravity gaid : 

‘Thank you.—Now the little 
affair is over and I am going.’ 
Accordingly he walked towards the 
door, looking to see what Tommy 
would do. 

The latter said, ‘Good morning, 
sir,’ from behind the counter, and 
thanked his stars he had got off so 
easily; but to think of Mr. Oli- 
phant carrying the sugar home 
himself ! 

Jabez returned however from the 
door, and putting the parcel back 
on the counter, said to him, ‘No, 
Mr. Doolittle, this will not do; it 
is very bad indeed.’ 

‘O sir! indeed, sir, I have it 
from one of the very best Liver- 
pool houses,’ replied Tommy, aghast. 

‘ Pish! I do not mean the sugar, 
but your manner of conducting 
yourself. On my entrance you ought 
to have received me with a respect- 
ful bow—thus—-saying, ‘What can 
I have the honour of getting you 
this morning, sir?” When I told 
you, you need not have said I 
could have as much sugar as I 
liked ; for, being a man of position, 
I was of course aware of that: but 
you should have proceeded to serve 
me, quickly but quietly (I observed 
that your movements were some- 
what too hurried for the dignity of 
perfect good manners), and whilst 
thus engaged you might have ven- 
tured to make any observation you 
thought would be agreeable either 
on the weather or events in Reins- 
ber. When you had folded up the 
parcel, you should have said, “‘ May 
I have the pleasure of sending it for 
you, sir?”’’ (Tommy blushed crim- 
son.) ‘I should probably have de- 
clined courteously and taken my 
leave; on which you ought cer- 
tainly to have come round and 
opened the door for me, with 
another bow, as I went out. Come 
now, let us do all this properly.’ 
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And the little man was put through 
the whole performance again. 

‘Well, this will illustrate the 
way in which you should treat your 
superiors. But suppose I am one 
of your neighbours—an old woman, 
we will imagine, who comes in for 
half an ounce of snuff. In this 
case a civil “ Good morning ’”’ would 
probably be sufficient for your first 
address to me. But now—* Will 
you let me have half an ounce of 
high-dried, Mr. Doolittle ?”’’ 

‘What price, please, sir?’ 

‘Remember that I am an old 
woman, Mr. Doolittle,’ said Jabez; 
‘you should scarcely call me “sir,” 
should you ?’ 

‘No, sir—yes, ma’am; shall I 
weigh it for you, sir—that is, 
ma'am?’ asked Tommy, getting 
fairly bothered in the difficulty of 
distinguishing between the two 
characters. 

‘Weigh it? Of course ; what else 
did I come in for? You should 
now entertain me with a little plea- 
sant chat , 

‘Well, sir,’ Tommy eagerly edged 
in, ‘have you heard of our last 
meeting? There was James Stott, 
the reformed publican, the best 
orator ; 

‘Yes; only you should not try 
to do all the talking yourself, but 
should make frequent pauses, that 
your customer may take her share 
in it if she wishes; for conversa- 
tion is like a game at ball, very 
poor amusement indeed unless each 
of the players gets a stroke now and 
then. When she retires, as she is 
only your equal, you need scarcely 
take the trouble, I should say, to 
open the door; but it would not be 
amiss to give her a courteous salute 
from your own side of the counter.’ 

‘What, kiss her, sir ?’ exclaimed 
Tommy, with a nervous glance at 
the house-door. 

‘No, no,’ said Jabez, smiling ; ‘by 
saluting, I mean giving her a bow 
as she goes out.’ 

After thus fully instructing 
Tommy in the perfect duty of gro- 
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cers to their customers, Mr. Oli- 
phant practised him in the art of 
lifting his hat gracefully. As de- 
scribed by Mrs. Doolittle, this last 
scene must have been something 
like the commander-in-chief put- 
ting a timid and awkward recruit 
through his facings; for Jabez 
made him stand out and go through 
all the different movements, cor- 
recting him over and over again 
till he understood the thing com- 
pletely. When Mr. Oliphant finally 
took his leave, he enjomed Tommy 
to practise the bowing when he was 
in the shop by himself. The little 
grocer, however, was so tired that he 
positively let him go aftr all with- 
out opening the shop-door for him: 
but he pretended afterwards to jus- 
tify this incivility by saying that he 
did not know whether Jabez was 
going out in proprid persond or in 
the character of an old woman; 
and the courtesy, on Mr. Oliphant’s 
own showing, would not have been 
equally proper in both cases. 

One of the points on which Jabez 
was strongest was domestic eco- 
nomy, and he insisted especially 
on the saving which might be 
effected by the very poorest, if 
they would simply buy goods 
wholesale (say a hundredweight 
of sugar at a time instead of by 
miserable half-pounds, on which 
an extravagant retail price was 
charged), and would only learn 
how to use what they bought so 
as to make the most of it. On 
one occasion, calling on Peggy Ten- 
nant, the rheumatic old woman men- 
tioned above, he had the kindness, 
as it was her tea-time, to show 
her the best way of preparing the 
beverage. Goody Hawkswell, who 
had never forgiven him his intru- 
sion on her middenstead, and was 
bitter besides at the numerous 
visits of the Hall footmen to Doo- 
little’s shop, came in soon after- 
wards, and when she understood 
what Jabez was about to do, threw 
herself sullenly in the armchair by 
the fire with some muttering about 
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‘a meddling old fool,’ which I need 
scarcely say she took care to make 
inaudible. 

‘I now proceed, Mrs. Tennant, if 
you notice, to put in the pot only 
half a spoonful of tea, which quan- 
tity you will find sufficient, in my 
way, to make an excellent infusion. 
I then pour in from the kettle a 
very little water thoroughly boiling, 
and now place the tea-pot on the 
hob, where it must stand exactly ten 
minutes.’ 

Accordingly he pulled out his 
watch and, keeping it in his hand, 
chatted affably during the interval, 
while Peggy was loud in her praise 
of his kindness. ‘To think of a 
girt gentleman like him takking sa 
mich trouble about a poor old bed- 
ridden woman ’at was laid up wi’ 
rheumatis and could get nae good 
for it, except mebbe a supo’ watter 
fra t’ church-font now an’ then! 
Aa dear, well—she had heard tell o’ 
sich things i’ story books, but she 
had lived seventy and three year 
come Michaelmas an’ she niver 
thowt they wor facts till now.’ 

‘Iwill get you some tea and let you 
have it at the wholesale price, Mrs. 
Tennant,’ said Jabez, encouraged 
by her evident gratitude. ‘I ought 
to know something about tea, so I 
shall calculate the price you give, 
buying it as at present, a couple of 
ounces at a time, and I will keep 
the difference for you. I believe 
you will find the saving amount 
to something considerable at the 
year-end.’ 

Mrs. Hawkswell, notwithstand- 
ing a conciliatory remark or two 
which Jabez threw in her direction, 
sat fuming in her chair, morose and 
silent ; nor did she rouse herself till 
Jabez, grandly unconscious of her 
feelings, declared that the ten mi- 
nutes were up, and turned to her: 

‘Now I will trouble you, Mrs. 
Hawkswell, to pour the water in 
from the kettle, if you will be so 
kind, while I hold the tea-pot, and 
then Mrs. Tennant shall judge 
whether our experiment is a suc- 
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cess or a failure. Be sure, please, 
that the water is boiling now.’ 

‘Ay, ay, J’ll tak’ care o’ that,’ 
cried Goody Hawkswell, starting 
up and seizing hold of the kettle ; 
‘it’s as hot as t’ owd lad hissel,’ 
she continued, and instantly slap- 
ped half the boiling water in the 
kettle, not into the open tea-pot, 
which Jabez was holding out with 
a dignified smile of benevolence, but 
—immortal heavens !—right over 
that gentleman’s sacred legs and 
ankles. 

Stately as he usually was, Jabez 
could not resist a sort of grim howl 
as the scalding water fell upon him. 
He dropped the earthen teapot— 
shivering it in a hundred pieces on 
the floor—and clapped his hands 
first to one leg and then to the other 
as he lifted each in turn. The pain 
was horrible, for he always wore 
low shoes, and his black silk stock- 
ings were of the thinnest; but 
worse than the pain was the sense 
of injured dignity. There is a 
kind of fizzing spluttering anger 
which reminds one of red-hot iron 
plunged into cold water; but Mr. 
Oliphant’s was anger at white heat, 
and would have required a good 
deal of water (and that not boiling) 
to cool it. Goody Hawkswell re- 
mained standing with the kettle in 
her hand, her face very red, let us 
hope with shame at what she had 
done. As for Peggy, she cowered 
trembling in her bed, not daring to 
speak, but watching the pair and 
thinking it was all over now with 
the good things from the Hall. 

Jabez sat down, still rubbing his 
calves. 

‘Mrs. Hawkswell,’ he said, in a 
voice trembling with rage, ‘did you 
do that on purpose?’ 

‘And why on purpose, think ye, 
Mr. Oliphant ?’ she answered, with 
a coarse laugh of defiance. ‘Ye 
shouldn’t be so meddlesome, and 
then. Kettles will slip.’ 

‘If I thought you had dared, 
I—I would Jabez did not 
finish the sentence, for he really 
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did not know just at the present 
juncture what he could do. Had 
it been a nobleman or a prince of 
the realm, he would have managed 
the thing ; but how could he con- 
tend with this vulgar and abomina- 
ble woman ? 

‘Ye would what?’ asked Goody 
Hawkswell, depositing the empty 
kettle on the hob, and putting her 
hands on her sides, her usual mode 
of preparation for a combat. 

‘I would But pish! you are 
beneath notice.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, that she is!’ whispered 
Peggy, plaintively, from the bed. 
‘Dear me, I thowt it wasn’t for 
nothing ’at I dreamed o’ weshing 
my hands last neght: it’s a sure 
sign of trouble, that is——O Mary, 
how could ye manish to do it? 
Now do let her rub some oil on yer 
legs, Mr. Oliphant; do, now. It’s 
i’ t’ cupboard, Mary, and there’s a 
leaf o’ witch-hazeli’ it an’ aw. It'll 
ease ye, I’se sure.’ 

‘Certainly not, certainly not, 
Mrs. Tennant. We will try our 
experiment again,’ he added, with 
heroic courtesy, which did not fail 
him even in this disaster, ‘ when 
that—that woman is not here. 
Iam not offended with you at all. 
Good afternoon.’ And Jabez limped 
off, leaving Goody Hawkswell mis- 
tress of the field; for I must con- 
fess that my hero on this one 
occasion got something the worst 
of it. 











CHAPTER VI. 
LOVE. 

Frank was confined to his room 
for nearly two months, but had no 
lack of visitors, Fothergill, High- 
side, and others doing their best 
to amuse him. Seemingly, too, he 
found much to interest him even 
in the footsteps and voices outside, 
and sometimes was more excited 
by them than the doctor, if he had 
known, would have judged benefi- 
cial, This morbid fancy disappeared, 
however, during the two last weeks 
of his confinement, when it also so 
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happened that Kate was away from 
home. 

When he was able to leave his 
bedroom, his first visit was natu- 
rally to his studio, and there, hap- 
pily engaged in painting, he spent 
the greater part of the next three 
weeks. Kate came back at last, 
a few days before Christmas, but as 
she arrived late at night Holden 
had retired to rest. The next morn- 
ing, however, after breakfasting in 
bed, he had just settled himself to 
work in his studio when he heard 
a gentle tap at the door, and, on his 
saying ‘Come in,’ it was opened by 
the young lady herself. He rose in 
considerable surprise and pleasure, 
and hastened to welcome her. 

‘It is only your truant pupil, you 
see, Mr. Holden,’ said Kate ; ‘ may 
I come in for a minute P’ 

‘I shall be only too proud, Miss 
Oliphant,’ answered Holden, and 
Kate thought he was still very 
weak, for his hand shook as he 
placed a chair for her. 

‘Thank you, I must not stay; 
you are not accustomed, I imagine, 
to have your camp stormed by 
ladies; and—and I do not know 
whether I did right to come 
without mamma, but, now that you 
are visible, I could not rest till I 
had thanked you for my life. Mr. 
Holden, how am I to do it? I have 
not words, but indeed I am very 
grateful.’ 

Kate stopped and was deeply 
affected. Frank said gaily, ‘I tell 
your uncle the farmer ought to be 
prosecuted for not making his poles 
stronger.’ 

She shuddered visibly. ‘It was 
most noble ; did you think you could 
rescue me when you sprang in P’ 

‘Oh, I thought there was just a 
chance; but I determined that at 
any rate F 

‘What?’ she asked, as he hesi- 
tated. 

‘Well, that at any rate we would 
sink or swim together,’ he said with 
a kindling eye. ‘We might have 
given a name to the Force perhaps ; 
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but psha, it was but a trifle to what 
one might do on occasion. The next 
thing I mean to do is to get a 
picture into the Academy—an infi- 
nitely harder job, you know.’ 

‘Ay, but besides thanking you, 
I have to ask your pardon for my 
being so cross to you just before. 
If you had been drowned, I should 
never have forgiven myself what I 
said.’ 

* Pooh, pooh, Miss Oliphant ; have 
you seen my last sketches?’ and 
he bustled about to show them. 

‘This is very pretty,’ said Kate 
at length; ‘1 should like to copy 
it, when you are strong enough to 
take me in hand again.’ 

‘TI will leave it for you, then; I 
think of bidding you good-bye to- 
morrow.’ 

‘ To-morrow, Mr. Holden! why ?’ 
exclaimed Kate; and then she 
coloured a little at the anxiety she 
had betrayed. 

‘Well, Iam nearly strong again 
now, and your people must be 
thoroughly tired of nursing me: 
they have been very kind.’ 

‘As if they could have been 
otherwise! I shall speak to my 
uncle; we will not have you turned 
out the moment you are able to fly. 
I am only sorry your visit has been 
so unfortunate for yourself; do 
not give people reason to say also 
that we are ungrateful.’ 

‘I do not look on my visit as 
unfortunate at all. I am a very 
lucky fellow, you know, and I shall 
always think it the greatest stroke 
of luck I ever had that I was able 
to be of service to you.’ 

‘But——’ 

‘Nay, Miss Oliphant, I must go, 
for reasons many and weighty; I 
should be glad to stay if I could 
honourably.’ 

‘You might favour us with your 
reasons at any rate,’ said Kate: 
‘how honourably ? ’ 

Frank saw that he had com- 


mitted himself, and tried to laugh it 
off. 
‘Oh, I am a very fantastic fellow 
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in my notions. But indeed I must 
go. Here are one or two sketches 
still which you have not seen.’ 

Kate pressed him no more, and 
examined them in silence. 

‘But what is this large canvas 
you have here with its face to the 
easel, Mr. Holden? May I see it?’ 
and before he knew how to stop 
her, she had turned the picture and 
was looking at it. It was a magni- 
ficent portrait of herself, in which 
the artist had evidently put out his 
whole soul and strength. 

Kate started and blushed vio- 
lently, and stood now pretending to 
look at the beautiful face before 
her, now casting her eyes demurely 
on the ground. The secret was out 
at last, and would she have been a 
woman if she had been much dis- 
pleased ? But what a wrong thing 
it was to come here, and how she 
wished she could get quietly away 
again ! 

Frank on his part turned pale and 
bit his lip, but though he saw his 
affection was no longer concealed, 
he did not speak for a full minute. 

‘There, Miss Oliphant ; you have 
now my reason for going,—with a 
vengeance,’ he said at last, sadly. 
*‘O Kate!’ he continued, ‘I live 
in you and for you. Some slight 
proof of the strength of my affec- 
tion I have given you: would to 
God there were anything in the 
wide world, or in hell or heaven if 
I could reach them, that you would 
bid me do to prove it more! While 
lying ill, I have listened for your 
footsteps and the music of your 
voice, and if I heard them I was 
happy all day and haunted by them 
through the night.’ 

Kate was silent. 

‘People may say—and I have no 
doubt they will; I don’t care for 
that,’ he added, suddenly replacing 
with his usual cheery voice the pas- 
sionate tone in which he was speak- 
ing,—‘ that I am a fortune-hunter, 
because you happen to be rich and 
Iam poor. Let them sayso. I do 
not think you, Kate, will do me that 
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injustice, and I call God to witness 
that I have loved you for your own 
gracious and beautiful self alone— 
that I should have loved you as 
much (better I could not) if you 
had been a beggar’s daughter—that 
I shall love you in joy and sorrow, 
in sickness and health, in time and 
eternity. Oh, be witness, time and 
eternity,—be witness, God! of the 
truth of all this.’ 

Still silence. 

* And let it witness for me too that 
I have tried so hard to conceal my 
feelings. I hoped to get away before 
1 was forced to tell you. But, either 
for my great misery or happiness, 
fate has been against me in that.’ 

Silence still. He dropped her 
hands and raised himself proudly. 
‘You will not speak. Then let my 
words also be considered unsaid, 
Miss Oliphant. You see I have not 
been afraid of your money, for I 
happen to think that a sincere 
heart, such as I offer you now, is 
worth all the money in the world. 
And it shall go hard but I will 
earn as much as I want for myself, 
and more. But come, I am doing 
you wrong now,’ he added, good- 
naturedly. 

‘You are, you are,’ she whispered. 

‘ Ah, yes; then it is that you can- 
not say “No” because you think 
“No” would seem ungrateful. Per- 
haps I am taking an advantage of 
you by speaking now; but, pray 
believe me, I would scorn any love 
that sprang merely from gratitude, 
ay, even if it were you that felt it. 
There goes the first and the last of 
my kneeling before women,’ dash- 
ing off his knee a little dust which 
had gathered there ; and then he be- 
gan humming a tune with pretended 
carelessness. 

‘Come, Kate,’ he said gently at 
last, taking her hand again and look- 
ing anxiously in her face, ‘say either 
yes or no.’ 

‘Yes, Frank,’ murmured Kate so 
softly, that none but a lover could 
have heard the word. Asshe spoke 
she hid her face on his breast, as 
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the most convenient place; and 
how soon his arm was round her, 
and what they said in the first burst 
of their rapture, the reader may 
imagine; for though Milton and 
Dante have penetrated heaven, 
humbler writers must be content 
with good solid earth. An hour 
passed like a minute. 

‘And do you really love me, 
Kate?’ he asked for the twentieth 
time. ‘I can hardly believe in my 
own happiness—it all seems like a 
glorious dream.’ 

‘ And to me, too.’ 

‘Come now, confess; how long 
have you loved me ?’ 

‘Nay, I will not tell you, Frank ; 
but I think it was that which made 
me so angry with you on that ter- 
rible day, because you had altered 
your manner to me so much.’ 

‘And I altered my manner be- 
cause I loved you and did not wish 
you to know. Dearest, I will never 
alter it again.’ 

‘But you must alter it—at least 
if this is to be your manner,’ an- 
swered Kate laughing and freeing 
herself. ‘And I thought too you 
held me a good deal tighter than 
was at all necessary when we were 
floating down the stream. Remem- 
ber that, Frank, when you have to 
rescue me from another waterfall.’ 

‘I should not mind a dozen in a 
day if they brought me such a prize.’ 

‘No, sir; but this is not Turkey, 
and Iam not going to share your 
affections with the eleven other 
rescued ladies, and you need not 
think so.’ 

‘O Kate, Iam content with you 
alone, for ever and ever; content! 
I am running over with happiness.’ 

‘It comes out of your mouth I 
suppose, and that is what makes 
you talk so much.’ 

‘Well, I must talk on the happiest 
day of my life.’ 

‘Good gracious, it is nearly twelve 
o’clock !—Frank,’ the thought oc- 
curring to her for the first time, 
‘what will they say to us ?’ 
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“Why, what can they say but 
“Love and be happy?” Pooh, we 
shall be triumphant, you'll see.’ 

‘My uncle is very proud,’ said 
Kate in dismay, as the difficulties 
of the situation rose more fully be- 
fore her, ‘and my step-mother will 
never consent, I am sure. They 
will look on you, I know they will, 
in a very unjust light.’ 

‘As a fortune-hunter, I suppose. 
Well, there is time even yet : if you 
wish to retract, Kate, do it now, 
for God’s sake.’ 

‘Nay, I did not mean that,’ an- 
swered Kate, drawing herself up, 
and with eyes flashing pride and 
resolution. ‘You shall not find 
Kate Oliphant draw back from her 
word though her relatives and all 
the world were against her.— 
And I have no wish to retract,’ she 
added softly, and again leaning her 
face on his shoulder: ‘trust me 
wholly, Frank, as I trust you.’ 

‘ Darling, I will, I do, till death.’ 

‘But I wish I knew the best way 
of breaking the news to them.’ 

‘T’ll see your uncle this afternoon 
—he is out now. It would not be 
honourable to conceal the engage- 
ment a moment.’ 

‘There will be a dreadful storm. 
How I wish it were over !—he has 
always been so kind to me.’ 

‘Trust in me, dear: we agreed 
to form a Mutual Trust Company, 
Unlimited, did we not ?’ 

‘Yes, but I wish we were safely 
through the court.’ 

‘The court! That implies failure 
at once ; no court shall sit upon me 
without hatching resistance, I can 
tell you,’ returned Holden, as Kate 
at last insisted on leaving him. 


Parting they seemed to tread upon the air, 
Twin roses by the Zephyrs blown apart: 
She, to her chamber gone, a ditty fair 
Sang, of delicious love and honeyed dart ; 
He with light steps went up— 


but no, the artist did nothing of 
the kind, and his further actions 
must be deferred till next month. 






HE English are accustomed to 

consider themselves, as a 
nation, the best horsemen in the 
world. The assumption, though 
far from indisputable, contains 
perhaps more truth than is usually 
found in such ebullitions of national 
arrogance. We have undoubtedly 
a great many horsemen who are, 
for certain purposes and under 
certain conditions, beyond all com- 
parison the best in the world. But 
the reverse of the medal is not 
quite so gratifying. If we can 
show some of the best horsemen 
alive, it is equally certain that we 
are infested by some of the worst. 
We do not mean that there are 
plenty of Englishmen who cannot 
ride at all—in that there is of course 
no discredit. We mean that there 
are many Englishmen who ride all 
their lives without ever riding well, 
and even many Englishmen who 
ride very well in some particulars 
and exceedingly ill in others. 

It would be easy to confirm these 
statements by the authority of our 
best sporting writers. Look for 
instance at the sketches of the once 
famous Nimrod, who, if not himself 
so perfect an oracle as he professed 
to be, had at all events constant 
access to the opinions of much 
superior judges. You will find that 
he frequently speaks of eminent 
and renowned turf and field riders 
as more or less deficient in the ele- 
mentary parts of horsemanship. 
You will also find that, fond as he 
is of giving instructions and pre- 
scribing rules to novices, he feels 
himself quite unable to lay down 
any fixed principles for sitting and 
managing a horse—that he betrays 
his conscious incapacity by recom- 
mending constant practice and 
careful observation as the best 


guides—and that he usually escapes 
from the subject by the helpless 
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declaration that, after all, a good 
horseman ‘ nascitur, non fit.’ 

This sort of haphazard blundering 
is not to be found among equestrian 
nations in general, They never 
seem to have any difficulty in ac- 


‘quiring the rudiments of horseman- 


ship. In Hungary, for instance, 
there is probably not a single 
horseman fit to be put up for the 
Derby or the Liverpool, and very 
few capable of performing credit- 
ably with English hounds through 
a sharp run over a stiff country. 
But then every Hungarian rides 
tolerably well—that is to say, every 
Hungarian sits firmly and easily in 
his saddle, and knows how to keep 
his horse well in hand. It is there- 
fore probable that, if the averages 
could be accurately taken, Hun- 
garian would be found upon the 
whole quite equal to English horse- 
manship. 

The principal cause of this curious 
disparity is one which cannot be 
removed. The Hungarian peasant 
rides from necessity, and the Eng- 
lish gentleman for amusement. 
The Hungarian therefore must ride 
well, and the Englishman need not. 
If the Hungarian rides badly, he 
will soon find it out. A bad horse- 
man cannot gallop all day after 
cattle, without severe fatigue and 
frequent accidents. But the Eng- 
lishman may trot his dozen miles 
along the high road or canter his 
two hours in Rotten Row, enjoying 
the exercise and feeling quite at 
his ease, without the slightest sus- 
picion that he is all the time 
completely at the mercy of the 
sagacious quadruped beneath him. 
He is therefore perfectly satisfied 
with himself, and would probably 
be much piqued if he were seriously 
advised to study improvement in 
horsemanship. 

For such complacent imbecility 
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as this there is no hope of enlight- 
enment. But all our indifferent 
horsemen are not of this class. 
There are plenty of spirited young 
Englishmen who delight in riding, 
who are ambitious to ride well, and 
who up to a certain point do really 
ride well, but who are not, and 
while they persevere in their present 
course of practice never can become, 
anything like perfect horsemen. 
And why is this? Simply because 
in horsemanship, as in so many other 
pursuits of more importance, the 
English abjure general principles 
and adhere to Rule of Thumb. The 
consequence is, that there are cer- 
tain faults in riding which even 
the best English horsemen habitually 
commit, and that there is scarcely 
any fault in riding which an inexpe- 
rienced English horseman may not, 
without being warned of his mistake, 
fall into the habit of committing. 
We are fully aware how much 
excuse there is for all this. The 
shallow pedantry of foreign theorists 
is unsatisfactory enough when con- 
fined to purely intellectual subjects, 
but it becomes utterly intolerable 
when persevered in after practical 
experiment has shown it to be fal- 
lacious. What can a plain English 
sportsman think of the Science of 
Equitation (with capital initials) 
when he finds that its professors ride 
with seats like tongs, and bits like 
gagging-machines—that they can- 
not hold a horse whose action has not 
been artificially crippled, and that 
they cannot cross a ditch or a hurdle 
without bounding from their saddles 
like a tennis-ball from a racket? 
How can we blame him if he utterly 
renounces all such new-fangled crot- 
chets, replaces his hunting saddle 
and snaffle, and resumes the tradi- 
tional jockey seat which he learnt 
whena boy from the old whipper-in ? 
But suppose we are able to show, 
not by dogmatic authority but by 
demonstration founded upon the 
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facts of equine anatomy, that there 
are certain general principles ac- 
cording to which a horse must be 
mounted and managed if he is to be 
so without pain or injury to him- 
self? And suppose it further follows 
from this demonstration, not that 
English horsemanship is generally 
bad or even imperfect, but that 
English horses are habitually sad- 
dled and bridled in a style which 
makes it impossible to ride them, 
whatever may be the tact and skill 
of the rider, without inflicting upon 
them unnecessary suffering and 
fatigue? It is surely difficult to 
believe that any horseman who 
values, we do not say his own com- 
fort or safety, but the happiness 
and the services of the noble animal 
which carries him, will refuse his at- 
tention to such an argumentas this. 
Now this is precisely what Major 
Francis Dwyer, late an officer of 
Hussars in the Austrian service, 
has in the book now before us? 
undertaken to prove. His work 
unites in a remarkable degree the 
accuracy of a scientific man, the 
sound sense of a practical man, and 
the cautious tact and forbearance of 
a man who knows the world. We 
have both studied his arguments 
with attention and tested them by 
repeated experiments ; and our con- 
clusion certainly is, that they require 
nothing but publicity to effect a 
material change in the present prac- 
tice of English horsemanship. Our 
reasons for this conclusion we now 
proceed to lay before our readers. 
The first question proposed by 
Major Dwyer is the most important 
of all—upon what part of his back 
is the horse designed by Nature to 
support the weight of the rider? 
His conclusion is, that the weight 
of the rider ought to be fixed upon 
a point of the horse’s back which 
may be practically determined by 
running the finger along the inter- 
val between the fourth and fifth ribs 
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(or rather false ribs), counting from 
the flank, until it reaches their in- 
sertion into the spine, and then car- 
rying it right across the spine as far 
as the dorsal ridge. The common 
English practice is, as our readers 
are well aware, to lay the saddle 
as close behind the horse’s withers 
as can be done without confining 
the play of his shoulders—a rule 
which would place the weight of 
the rider about six inches further 
forward than that prescribed by 
Major Dwyer. 

For the purpose of comparing 
these two systems of saddling, Major 
Dwyer has presented us with an 
elaborate drawing which accurately 
represents the framework or bony 
anatomy of the horse’s body. From 
this we clearly perceive that the 
point of the spine already designated 
forms the horse’s Centre of Motion, 
or, in other words, the comparatively 
immovable pivot from, towards or 
around which his back and limbs 
are so constructed as to play—just 
as the foil of the fencer circles upon 
the pivot of his wrist, or as the 
broadsword of the dragoon sways 
upon the pivot of his shoulder. 
Major Dwyer’s reasoning to this 
effect is so exceedingly clear and 
ingenious, that we greatly regret 
our inability to do more than record 
its general results. 

In the first place, the direction in 
which each joint of a horse’s spine 
is intended to play will be found to 
be indicated in a remarkable man- 
ner by the angle at which the ver- 
tebre are inclined to the column. 
The point specified by Major Dwyer 
is occupied by the fourteenth spinal 
vertebra, reckoning from the inser- 
tion of the neck bone ; and this ver- 
tebra is the only one which, when 
the horse stands square upon all his 
four legs, is vertically erect. The 


anterior spinal vertebrae all slant 
backwards, and the posterior spinal 
and lumbar vertebre forwards; the 
angle of inclination becoming more 
acute as the distance from the four- 
The 


teenth vertebra increases. 
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mobility of the spine thus varies 
directly as the distance of each joint 
from the fourteenth vertebra. 

In the second place, the same 
conclusion is fully established by 
the disposition of the horse’s limbs. 
The four great levers by which a 
horse’s frame is moved are the arm 
and thigh bones; the arm bones 
forming the props which lift and 
support him before, and the thigh 
bones the springs which propel him 
from behind. Now if we suppose 
diverging lines to be drawn from 
the fourteenth vertebra of the 
horse’s spine to the lower extremi- 
ties of his arm and thigh bones 
when at rest—that is to say, when 
in the position from which they can 
exert their greatest force—we shall 
find that these four imaginary lines 
form right angles with the four 
bones. In other words, we shall 
find that the lines indicating the 
directions in which the play of the 
four bones is most powerful con- 
verge to a single point, and that 
this point is the fourteenth spinal 
vertebra. 

Major Dwyer has shown, by 
sound mechanical reasoning, how 
important it is that therider’s weight 
should be fixed upon the horse’s 
centre of motion. But the readiest 
way of trying the question is by 
practical experiment. Secure a 
moderate weight, such as a com- 
mon knapsack filled with clothes, 
across your loins or between your 
shoulder blades ; then drop upon 
your hands and try to scramble 
along on all-fours in imitation of a 
horse’s action. The effect will be 
that in the former case the propul- 
sion of your legs is greatly im- 
peded, and that in the latter your 
shoulders are crippled and your 
arms overweighted. Next girth the 
same weight around your waist; 
and you will find, not only that you 
carry it in the same attitude as 
before with much greater ease, but 
also that you have much less 


power to dislodge it by abrupt or 
violent motion. 
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Two subordinate, but far from 
unimportant, arguments to the 
same effect are furnished by Major 
Dwyer’s second engraving, which 
represents the horse’s muscular 
anatomy. The first is, that by fix- 
ing the rider’s weight upon the 
fourteenth spinal vertebra we ne- 
cessarily fix it upon the centre of a 
large tendon, or piece of tough 
inelastic tissue, which serves as a 
fulcrum for his anterior and pos- 
terior muscles, and consequently 
removes its pressure as far as possi- 
ble from interfering with the play 
of the muscles in question. The 
second is, that if the saddle is fixed 
upon the centre of motion the 
girths will pass round the false 
ribs and compress the intestines, 
which will cause the horse no more 
uneasiness than a human athlete 
feels from a_ tight waist-belt ; 
whereas if the saddle is fixed be- 
hind the withers the girths will 
pass round the chest and compress 
the lungs, to the distress of the 
horse if the girthing is sound and 
to the peril of the rider if it is frail. 

We will now assume that we 
know exactly where the rider’s 
weight ought to be placed, and will 
proceed to consider the most effec- 
tual way of keeping it there. The 
tirst step is a very obvious one. If 
the rider sits his horse properly, his 
weight will constantly rest upon the 
lowest part of the saddle ; and even 
if he tries, as many bad horsemen 
do, to sit with his weight resting 
upon the cantle and his knees 
gathered up in front of him, he will 
tind himself, when the horse is in 
strong action, perpetually shaken 
into the hollow part of the seat. 
We must therefore, in order to 
secure the rider’s weight upon the 
horse’s centre of motion, carefully 
place the saddle so that the lowest 
part of the seat shall rest precisely 
over the fourteenth spinal vertebra. 

This necessity will require us to 
examine the shape of the saddle 
itself. It is evident, that the more 
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equally the pressure of the rider’s 
weight is distributed over the sur- 
face of the saddle which is in con- 
tact with the horse’s back, the more 
firmly will the saddle grasp the 
back, and the less liable will it be 
to change its position when the 
horse is in motion. Now every 
mechanician knows that the more 
precisely in the centre of a given 
surface a given weight is placed, 
the more equably will the pressure 
of the weight be distributed over 
the surface. The saddle ought, 
therefore, to be so shaped that the 
part of the seat upon which the 
rider’s weight is to rest shall coin- 
cide with the centre of the surface 
which touches the horse’s back. In 
other words, the lowest part of the 
seat ought to be the centre of the 
line which bisects the upper surface 
of the saddle. 

Now that the saddle is properly 
shaped and placed, we must consi- 
der how to fasten it. And here the 
reasoning of the last paragraph 
obviously continues to apply. If 
by resting the pressure of the rider’s 
weight upon the centre of the sad- 
dle we fix it as firmly as possible 
upon the horse’s back, it clearly 
follows that we shall produce the 
same effect by directing the pres- 
sure of the girths or surcingle in the 
same manner. We ought there- 
fore, for this purpose, to fasten the 
girths directly under the centre of 
the saddle, or in other words under 
the weight of the rider. If, as is 
too much the custom of English 
saddlers, we fasten them further 
forward, the saddle will probably 
shift towards the horse’s withers 
when he is in action. 

Only one point now remains to 
be settled; but this, as Major 
Dwyer justly remarks, is the most 
important and the most generally 
misunderstood of all. We have 
placed the centre of the saddle 
upon the horse’s centre of motion, 
and the rider’s seat upon the centre 
of the saddle. But we must re- 
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member that the pressure of the 
rider’s seat upon the saddle is not 
the only medium through which 
his weight can be felt by the horse’s 
back. He can, if he pleases, 
wholly or partially support himself 
by the pressure of his feet upon the 
stirrups; in which case his weight 
will, of course, wholly or partially 
rest upon that part of the horse’s 
back across which the stirrups are 
hung. It seems to follow from 
what has already been said, that 
this part of the back ought to be 
the centre of motion, or in other 
words that the stirrups ought to 
be hung precisely under the centre 
of the saddle. This, we all know, 
is very different from the English 
fashion. Our stirrups are hung 
from the fore part of the saddle- 
tree, almost directly under the 
pommel ; and their pressure across 
the horse’s back is thus felt, sup- 
posing the saddle to be otherwise 
well made, at least eight inches 
further forward than that of the 
rider’s seat. The consequence is 
that, when the rider stands in his 
stirrups, his weight is thrown much 
more upon the horse’s shoulders 
and fore-legs than when he sits 
down in his saddle, and that when 
the rider rises and falls in his stir- 
rups, as is the English mode of 
riding at a full trot, his weight is 
perpetually shifted from the horse’s 
centre of motion to his shoulders 
and back again. Whether this is 
necessary for the convenience of the 
rider we will presently inquire ; but 
surely it can scarcely be otherwise 
than distressing to the horse. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while 
to consider for a moment how this 
experiment can be most conveni- 
ently tried with a common hunting 
saddle. If, in order to carry back 
the stirrups, we attach the stirrup 
leathers to the side bars of the sad- 
dle-tree instead of the pommel, the 
lateral pressure will be much too 
heavy for the bars, and will end by 
snapping or warping them. If we 
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attach the stirrup leathers to the 
girthing, the upper part of the 
girth will gradually wear out by 
the pressure ; in which case it will 
be necessary to take the saddle to 
pieces in order to repair the 
damage. The best way is to procure 
a broad, strong surcingle, secure 
the stirrup leathers to it by an iron 
loop on each side, and pass it 
across the seat of the saddle. If the 
saddle is a well made and well 
fitted one, this plan cannot fail. 

Major Dwyer abstains, with his 
usual cautious reserve, from saying 
much about the additional ease and 
firmness which his method of 
saddling will confer upon the rider. 
We shall venture, however, to add 
a few words upon this delicate sub- 
ject. We know that, as Major 
Dwyer himself justly observes, 
most experienced horsemen are apt 
to consider any suggestion touching 
their style of riding as a gross per- 
sonal affront; but we can scarcely 
persuade ourselves that any expe- 
rienced horseman will take offence 
at an argument which merely re- 
minds him of, and points out a 
remedy for, certain inconveniences 
which are, as is universally acknow- 
ledged and as he himself well 
knows, incidental to the particular 
style of riding which he believes, 
perhaps with good reason, to be the 
best possible. 

We all know that, according to 
the hunting or popular English 
style of riding, every good horseman 
has two distinct seats or positions 
on horseback. One of these is cal- 
culated for ease, and the other for 
security. When the English horse- 
man commences a long and fast 
ride, he leans his body forward, 
presses his stirrups steadily with 
his feet, and either stands upon 
them or rises and falls by means of 
them. But when he feels his posi- 
tion on horseback endangered, he 
suddenly changes his attitude. He 
then sits down in his saddle, throws 
his weight well back, grasps the 
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saddle flaps firmly with his legs, 
and keeps his feet lightly touching 


the stirrups. Compare the seat of 
a jockey when easing his horse 
during the race with his seat when 
‘ sitting down to ride’ at the closing 
struggle, and you will perceive at 
once how striking is the contrast. 

Now there is no disparagement 
in saying that, although both these 
seats may be excellent in their way, 
both are necessarily, and indeed 
confessedly, imperfect. The stir- 
rup or forward seat is not the 
firmest possible, and the saddle or 
backward seat is not the easiest 
possible. This, indeed, is obvious 
from the mere fact of their alternate 
adoption. No good horseman would 
think of standing in his stirrups 
when riding at a fence, or when his 
horse begins to plunge; because he 
knows that by doing so he would 
infallibly get himself unseated. No 
good horseman would think of 
sitting back in his saddle during a 
twenty-mile trot upon a fast and 
high-stepping roadster; because he 
knows that, however closely and 
steadily he may adhere to his seat, 
his fatigue would soon be intoler- 
able. The attitude which combines 
ease and firmness is one’ which the 
English hunting saddle will not 
permit. 

If you wish to know why not, 
look at the outline below. It was 
drawn by Alken, and approved by 


Nimrod, as a specimen of what a 
good hunting seat ought tobe. But 
its great defect is apparent at a 
The vertical pull of the 


glance. 
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rider’s stirrups is eight or nine in- 
ches in advance of the vertical pres- 
sure of his seat. What is the conse- 
quence? That if the rider wishes to 
press vertically upon his stirrups, or 
in other words to ride easily and 
without fatigue, he must lean for- 
ward until his centre of gravity is 
eight or nine inches in advance of 
its present position. This, it is ob- 
vious, will place him with his head 
and shoulders hanging over his 
horse’s withers—an attitude exceed- 
ingly insecure to himself, and utterly 
ruinous to the animal’s fore legs. 

But suppose that the rider, struck 
with the inconvenience of the 
old-fashioned stoop, endeavours to 
combine comfort and safety by 
pressing his stirrups with his feet 
while sitting erect in his saddle. He 
cannot do this without carrying his 
feet well forward; and he cannot 
press his stirrups with his feet well 
forward without shoving his seat 
more or less backward. The in- 
evitable consequences will be, that 
his weight will rest upon the horse’s 
loins, that the grasp of his thighs 
will be loosened, that he will bound 
in his seat with a piteous thump at 
every stride, and that he will be 
lucky if he escapes a spill at the first 
high fence. Every good horseman 
well knows the graceless and com- 
fortless insecurity of a ‘stirrup seat ;’ 
and the clever drawing already cited 
contains a striking likeness of, and a 
solemn warning against it. 





This, however, is not all. In 
the English hunting saddle, not only 
is the forward seat far from secure, 
but even the backward seat is not 
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quite so secure as it might easily be 
made. The horseman’s inability to 
press his stirrups without disturbing 
his seat deprives him, so long as he 
retains his proper position, of all 
lateral support. To a novice this is 
a most serious ingonvenience. Every 
one knows that bad riders instinc- 
tively throw themselves forward 
when they think their seat unsafe, 
thereby abandoning all balance and 
command of the horse, and that they 
do this because the forward position 
of their stirrups makes them feel 
afraid of falling off backwards or 
sideways. A good rider can no 
doubt sit firmly however his stirrups 
may be placed; but this is only 
because he could sit firmly without 
any stirrups at ail. 

The truth is, that the principle 
of the English hunting seat is 
radically defective. We do not 
mean that the English hunting seat 
isa bad one. On the contrary, it is 
excellent so far as it goes ; but it is 
not in all respects so complete as it 
might be. It does not make the 
most of all the expedients for 
securing ease and firmness which 
are within the reach of the horse- 
man. A first-rate English field 
horseman may therefore be compared 
to a crack rifleman who fires with- 
out adjusting his sights, or to a 
skilful billiard player who plays 
without chalking his cue. However 
successful he may be, no man can 
say he might not have done still 
better if he had not thrown a 
chance away. 

Weall know the position in which 
a horseman who rides without saddle 
or stirrups will naturally, or rather 
must necessarily, place himself. He 
sits down behind his horse’s withers, 
with his knees well fixed against 
the muscles of the shoulders, and his 
legs and feet hanging vertically 
downwards. This was the seat of 
the old Greeks and Romans, as it 
is still the seat of the Prairie and 
Pampas Indians ; and its beau-ideal 
is to be found in the equestrian 
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figures of the Elgin marbles. That 
it is eminently beautiful and graceful 
nobody can deny ; but still we will 
venture to suggest that, to the eye 
of a modern horseman, it leaves 
something wanting. The careless 
droop of the leg and foot, exquisitely 
easy as it is, suggests a suspicion 
of uselessness, which subtracts from 
the perfection of the classical rider’s 
attitude. 

On the other side is the old tra- 
ditional military seat, which was 
brought from the steppes of Asia 
by the nations of wild cavalry who 
followed the horsetails of Attila and 
Zingis. This is the true central 
position defined by Major Dwyer— 
the rider in the middle of the horse’s 
back, and the girths and stirrups 
directly under the rider. We think 
that a good specimen of this attitude, 
though it may not precisely conform 
to the flowing outlines of abstract 
elegance which would gratify an 
artist, will strike a practical judge 
of horsemanship as wonderfully 
fine. The martial and commanding 
uprightness of the whole person, 
the air of strength and solidity given 
by the vertical tread upon the 
stirrups, and above all the inexpres- 
sible ease and freedom which the 
central poise of the rider permits to 
the horse, combine to form an eques- 
trian figure from which Marochetti 
need not have disdained to model 
an effigy for some Tartar conqueror 
of old. 

Now a glance at the English 
hunting seat will show that it is 
copied from the former of these two 
positions. When seen in its best 
form, the forward seat, the sloping 
thigh and the vertical leg, are pre- 
cisely those of the Elgin marbles. 
The English horseman has indeed 
adopted the saddle and stirrup, but 
he has taken care to do so in such a 
manner as not to require any de- 
parture from the classical attitude. 
He fixes his saddle just where the 
saddleless rider would naturally sit, 
aud he suspends his stirrups just 
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where the legs of the stirrupless rider 
would naturally hang. And the 
consequence is, that his saddle and 
stirrups, though they may enable 
him to avoid fatigue, do not add any- 
thing to the firmness of his seat on 
horseback, because he refuses to 
adopt the proper position for re- 
ceiving their assistance. 

‘We do not preach to that dull 
elf’ who, with his seat thrust back 
upon his horse’s loins, and his feet 
thrust forward to his horse’s elbows, 
is accustomed to lounge upon his 
ample hunting saddle like a rower 
upon a boat’s thwart. Such a horse- 
man, if horseman he can be called, 
will only make bad worse if he 
adopts a proper saddle without 
having previously acquired a proper 
seat. We speak to the many 
excellent riders whose seats on 
horseback are as perfect as their 
imperfect equipments will allow 
them to be. Such « rider would, 
we are persuaded, find it well worth 
his while to make trial of the 
method of saddling suggested by 
Major Dwyer. We are greatly mis- 
taken if he does not discover, as 
soon as he has become accustomed 
to the trifling change of attitude, 
that there has hitherto been a certain 
want in his horsemanship, and that 
this want has now vanished for 
ever. 

1. He will find that the central 
position of his stirrups does not 
diminish the ease with which he can 
stand in them at a gallop, or rise 
in them ata trot. 2. He will find 
that the firmness of his seat is won- 
derfully increased by his ability to 
press his stirrups firmiy with his 
feet, without relaxing his grasp of 
the saddle or disturbing the ba- 
lance of his body. 3. He will find 
that his seat has become much 
more secure against an wnexpected 
shock, because he can ease him- 
self by using his stirrups without 
departing from his proper position 
in the saddle. He will find, 
lastly, that the backward position 
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of the leg, rendered natural by the 
central stirrup, is a great assistance 
in~ the application of the spar— 
an act which the ordinary Eng- 
lish horseman usually accompanies 
either by bending forwards the body 
or by throwing upwards the thigh 
and knee. 

When the horse is properly sad- 
dled and mounted, we have next to 
consider how we can best direct and 
control his movements; and this 
cannot be effectually done unless he 
is properly bitted. The proper me- 
thod of bitting horses is a subject 
to which Major Dwyer has given 
great attention; and his remarks 
upon it are at once strictly scientific 
and thoroughly rational. He is 
one of those fastidious horsemen 
who hold that every horse requires 
a special bit, and will never be- 
come thoroughly manageablein any 
other. But his reasoning is, we 
need scarcely say, very different 
from that of the ignorant empirics 
who fancy they can mollify a horse’s 
temper by torturing his jaws. The 
purpose for which he consults the 
peculiar shape of each horse’smouth 
is merely to make the bit fit as ac- 
curately and work as freely as pos- 
sible, and thus to procure obedience 
without inflicting pain. 

The object of the horseman when 
adjusting his bridle is, or should be, 
to make the mouth-piece of the 
bit press right across the bars of 
the horse’s jaw; that is to say, 
across the gaps or toothless intervals 
which separate the incisors or biters 
from the molars or grinders. So 
long as this is effectually done the 
horse’s mouth will yield freely to 
the pull of the reins, and his move- 
ments will consequently be readily 
controllable by the rider. It is of 
course true that the action of the 
bit, however well placed, may be 
shifted from the bars by the manner 
in which the horse carries his head ; 
but with this we have at present 
nothing to do. No horse, however 
well-broken and good-tempered, will 
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go pleasantly unless his bit is so 
placed as to rest across his bars ; 
and we have therefore to consider 
how this is to be managed. 

The adjustment of a plain snaffle 
or bridoon is a very simple matter ; 
we have only to take care that the 
mouth-piece exactly fits the width 
of the horse’s mouth, and that it is 
so suspended as barely to touch the 
angles of his lips. The inconve- 
nience which the horse will sustain 
from a mouth-piece which is so 
narrow as to chafe his lips against 
his teeth, or which is hung so high 
as to draw up the corners of his 
mouth, need not be pointed out. 
But a mouth-piece which is too wide 
will hurt him by doubling back and 
nipping his jaws like a pair of 
pincers ; and a mouth-piece which 
is hung too low will interfere with 
the action of the curb. The snaffle 
bit should be slightly curved, and 
rather thicker at the ends than at 
the central joint, in order to disable 
the horse from using his tongue so 
as to prevent the mouth-piece from 
acting upon his bars. 

A curb is a much more compli- 
cated contrivance than a snaffle, and 
its adjustment is therefore a much 
nicer task. We all know how a 
curb is constructed, but perhaps we 
have not all considered the precise 
manner in which it ought to act 
upon the horse’s mouth. It con- 
sists of a solid mouth-piece, having 
in its centre an arch or curvature 
termed the port, and at its ends two 
parallel cross bars termed the 
cheeks; the shorter ends of the 
cheeks being connected by a chain. 
When the curb is put on, the mouth- 
piece is placed in the horse’s mouth, 
the curb chain passes under his 
chin, and the reins are attached to 
the lower or longer ends of the 
cheeks. The result is, supposing the 
bit to act properly, that when the 
reins are pulled the curb-chain acts 
as a fulcrum for the action of the 
mouth-piece upon the mouth, while 
the port serves to give room for the 
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tongue so as to leave the ends of 
the mouth-piece resting upon the 
bars. 

Now it is obvious that the whole 
purpose of this arrangement will 
be frustrated if, instead of making 
the curb-chain a fulcrum for the 
pressure of the mouth-piece upon 
the mouth, we allow the mouth- 
piece to become a fulcrum for the 
pressure of the curb-chain upon 
the chin; in other words, if we so 
adjust the bridle that the pressure 
of the curb-chain upon the chin is 
more painful to the horse than the 
pressure of the mouth-piece upon 
the mouth. In this case it is obvious 
that the horse’s instinct will lead 
him to disregard the lesser pain 
caused by the backward pressure 
upon his mouth, and to avoid so far 
as he can the greater pain caused 
by the forward pressure upon his 
chin. For this purpose he will of 
course yield his chin in the direc- 
tion of the pressure uponit; that 
is to say, he will thrust out his nose 
and throw back his head, which is 
just what we do not wish him to do. 

Well then, we have in the adjust- 
ment of the curb two distinct faults 
to guard against. The pressure of 
the curb-chain being merely in- 
tended as a fulcrum, we have to 
take care that it is not unneces- 
sarily painful; and the pressure of 
the mouth-piece being intended as 
a restraint, we have to take care 
that it is not ineffectually painless. 
In the former case the horse will, 
as we have seen, yield to the bridle 
in the wrong direction ; in the latter 
he will not yield at all. Now it is 
obvious that the infliction of pain 
is wholly unnecessary for the object 
of a fulcrum, and that the infliction 
of some slight pain is absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of re- 
straint. We must therefore make 
the pressure of the curb-chain as 
painless we possibly can, and the 
pressure of the mouth-piece just so 
painful that the horse will rather 
yield than sustain it. 
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In order to make the pressure of 
the curb-chain painless, we must 
first take care that the curb-chain 
itself is not calculated to inflict 
pain. It must for this purpose be 
made of perfectly flat links, having 
smooth and rounded edges, and so 
put together as to be incapable of 
over-twisting ; and it must, above 
all, be as broad as it can be with- 
out overlapping that part of the 
chin upon which, as we shall see 
presently, it ought to lie. Hight- 
tenths of an inch, Major Dwyer 
thinks, is quite broad enough to 
avoid pinching or cutting, and 
quite narrow enough to fit the 
great majority of horses’ chins. If 
the horse’s chin will allow a greater 
width, so much the better; if it 
requires a width materially less, it 
may be advisable to protect the 
skin against the metal by fitting 
the curb-chain with a cloth or 
leather lining. 

But no curb-chain, however well 
made in itself, can be painless to 
the horse unless it is properly 
fitted to his chin. How this can 
be most effectually done, no man 
who inspects the exterior con- 
struction of the horse’s jaw can 
fail to perceive. Directly beneath 
the chin lies a depression or cavity 
known as the chin or curb groove, 
formed by flat and rounded bones, 
and covered by a thick, soft, and 
by no means sensitive skin. Below 
this groove is the projection of the 
under lip, which is so formed that 
the curb-chain could hardly be 
made to rest upon it without slip- 
plng; but above it are the sharp 
hard bones and thin tight skin of 
the horse’s cheek, upon which the 
pressure of any hard substance 
would soon inflict severe pain, and 
might end by establishing a wound. 
Our object is, therefore, to keep 
the curb-chain resting in the chin 
groove, and to prevent it from slip- 
ping upwards so as to rest upon 
the cheek bones. 

In order to accomplish this ob- 


ject, there are two conditions which 
must be observed. In the first 
place, we must take care that the 
mouth-piece rests upon the bars pre- 
cisely opposite to the chin groove. 
In the second place, we must take 
care that the upper branches of 
the curb cheeks are precisely equal 
in length to the depth of the curb- 
chain when properly placed, or in 
other words to the distance between 
the central point of the mouth-piece 
and the central point of the chin 
groove. If the mouth-piece rests 
upon the bars above the level of 
the chin groove, its pressure upon 
the bars when the reins are pulled 
will tend to draw the curb-chain 
upwards, and cause it to rest more 
or less upon the cheek bones. And 
if the upper branches of the curb- 
cheeks are longer than the depth 
of the curb-chain when properly 
placed, the same consequence will 
follow ; because they will act upon 
the curb-chain at an angle with its 
line of action—that is to say, with 
the direction in which it is meant 
to draw the mouth-piece—exceed- 
ing forty-five degrees. 

Supposing, however, that the 
curb-chain is well made and well 
placed, there are still two subordi- 
nate points to which we must at- 
tend before we can be quite sure 
that it will cause no pain to the 
horse. In the first place, it must 
lap evenly and smoothly around 
the chin groove, so as to exert an 
equable pressure upon the whole 
of its surface. If its central part 
presses the chin groove while its 
ends stand clear, which will neces- 
sarily be the case if the mouth-piece 
is too wide, the partial pressure 
will not only give pain, but is very 
likely to create an ulcer under the 
chin. In the second place, it must 
not be too tight. If it wrinkles 
the skin of the chin groove it is 
sure to chafe, however well placed 
and fitted it may be. The curb 
cheeks should therefore, in Major 
Dwyer’s opinion, be allowed an an- 
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gular play of at least eight degrees 
before they act upon. the curb-chain 
so as to make it press the chin. 

We have now adjusted the curb- 
chain so as to secure a perfectly 
painless fulcrum for our lever, and 
it is time to consider how we can 
make the pressure of the mouth- 
piece effective. For this purpose 
it is first of all necessary that the 
mouth-piece should rest upon the 
bars, not upon the tongue; and of 
this we can never be sure unless 
the mouth-piece exactly fits the 
inside of the mouth. 1. The width of 
the mouth-piece must be precisely 
equal to the width between the 
outer surfaces of the horse’s lips. 
[f it is narrower it will give un- 
necessary pain; and if it is wider 
it is sure to slip aside, in which 
case one of the angles at the base 
of the port must rest upon the 
tongue. 2. The width of the port 
must be precisely equal to that of 
the lingual canal or tongue channel. 
If it is wider, the angles at the base 
of the port will cause unnecessary 
pain by resting upon the bars; if 
it is narrower they will rest upon 
the tongue. 3. The arch of the 
port must fit as nearly as possible 
the volume of the tongue. If it is 
too deep it will cause unnecessary 
pain by pressing the roof of the 
mouth; if it is too low it will 
enable the horse to lift the mouth- 
piece with his tongue. 

But the mouth-piece, however 
accurately it may be fitted to the 
horse’s mouth, will lose much of 
its power if it is not properly sup- 
ported by the curb-chain. It is 
obvious that, if there were no curb- 
chain, the pull of the reins would 
at once turn the mouth-piece round, 
and cause it to act directly upon 
the bars like a snaffle ; and of course 
the case will to a certain degree be 
the same if the support of the curb- 
chain is imperfect. In order to 
prevent it from being so, we have 
only to observe the three rules 
already laid down: 1. That the 
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mouth-piece must rest upon the 
bars exactly level with the chin 
groove ; 2. That the upper branches 
of the curb cheeks must be equal 
in length to the depth of the curb- 
chain ; 3. That the curb-chain must 
be slack enough to allow the cheeks 
an angular play of eight degrees. If 
the mouth-piece hangs too low, if 
the upper branches of the cheeks 
are too short, or if the curb-chain 
is too slack, the curb will more or 
less ‘fall through ;’ that is to say, 
it will wholly or partially lose the 
character of a lever, and act as a 
direct force. 

Now that we have got our lever 
completely adjusted, we have only 
to consider how powerful we intend 
to make it. The power of the 
lever, or in other words the sharp- 
ness of the curb, will of course vary 
directly as the length of the lower 
curb cheeks, and inversely as the 
thickness of the mouth-piece. The 
common rule is to make the lower 
curb cheeks double the length of 
the upper, and the mouth-piece 
three quarters of an inch uniform 
diameter. Major Dwyer thinks 
this quite sufficient in ordinary 
vases ; but he says that there are 
horses the natural callousness of 
whose bars will be found to require 
a thinner mouth-piece. We do not 
pretend to dispute his opinion ; but 
we maybe permitted to inquire 
whether this peculiarity is not very 
rare among well bred English 
horses. We never tried the mouth 
of an English hack or hunter which 
did not speedily yield to a steady 
pressure upon the bars with an 
ordinary curb; and we are there- 
fore inclined to believe that, for 
most English hacks and hunters, 
our ordinary curb is quite sharp 
enough. 

We will now recapitulate Major 
Dwyer’s instructions for bitting the 
horse. The mouth-piece of the 
snaffle is to lie just clear of the 
corners of the horse’s mouth ; it is 
to be equal in width to the horse’s 
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mouth, and three quarters of an 
inch in thickness at the extremities. 
The mouth-piece of the curb is to 
lie precisely on a level with the 
chin groove; it is to be equal in 
width to the horse’s mouth, and 
three quarters of an inch in thick- 
ness throughout. The port is to be 
equal in width to the tongue-chan- 
nel, and in depth to the thickness 
of the horse’s tongue. The curb- 
chain is to be perfectly smooth and 
flat, and equal, both in length and 
breadth, to the chin groove in 
which it is to lie. The upper curb 
cheeks are to be equal in length to 
the distance between the centre of 
the mouth-piece and the centre of 
the chin groove; and the lower curb 
cheeks are to be double the length 
of the upper. 

Now it will be found, according 
to Major Dwyer’s experience, that 
the dimensions of the mouth are, 
in most saddle horses of the ordi- 
nary English size—say from fifteen 
to sixteen hands—almost exactly 
alike. The depth from the centre 
of the mouth to the centre of the 
chin groove, or as Major Dwyer 
terms it the height of the bars, is 
almost invariably 1,8; English 
inches. The width of the lingual 
canal is as nearly as possible three 
fourths the height of the bars, or 
from 15 to 1,5 inches. The 
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width of the mouth varies from 
375 to 4,3; inches. The length of 
the chin groove is about one half 
greater than the width of the mouth, 
and its breadth about 8, of an 
inch. The dimensions of a proper 
curb for sucl a horse as we have 
described will therefore be as fol- 
lows: Mouth-piece—width from 
31°5 to 4,5 inches, thickness ? of an 
inch, width of port 14 inch; curb- 
chain—length 6 to 6,8; inches, 
breadth 8, of an inch; cheeks—up- 
per length, 1,5, inch, lower length, 
34% inches. For the depth of the 
port alone no general rule can be 
laid down. 

We shall not follow Major Dwyer 
through the more recondite portions 
of his excellent work. His sug- 
gestions for the education of the 
young horse, and for the reforma- 
tion of the vicious horse, are for 
the most part exceedingly valuable ; 
but they are more likely to be 
required by the professional riding- 
master than by the ordinary horse- 
man. We confine our remarks to 
those general principles whose ap- 
prehension is necessary to the pro- 
per use of the animal; and we 
think we may add that the man 
whom they fail to interest either 
does not possess a good horse or 
does not deserve him. 


AND GALILEO LETTERS. 


Prorrssor Owen’s communication reached us when the May number of the Magazine 
was going through the press, and it is my duty to say that the concluding page of his 
article throwing doubt on the authenticity of the letters was omitted for want of space. 
The letters were in my own opinion so obviously forgeries, that I should have attached 
no importance whatever to them except for the imprimatur of the French Academy of 


Sciences. 


I thought that Professor Owen’s incredulity was sufficiently indicated by a 





sentence in the part of the article which was printed; that the prompt denunciation of 
the fraud, which was certain to follow on the publication of the letters in England, would 
be a fit rebuke to the incautiousness of the Academy, and that there was no occasion for 
me therefore to postpone their appearance, as I should otherwise have been obliged to do. 

If I have thus led hasty readers to suppose Professor Owen’s sagacity to have been at 
fault, I must offer my humble apologies both to them and to him. 


Tue Epitor or ‘ Frassr.’ 
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